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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  designed  for  an  introductory  text-book 
of  economic  science.  The  first  three  chapters  aim  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  an  orderly  treatment  of 
Bome  leading  facts  in  the  economic  history  of  the 
United  States  before  the  study  of  economic  theory  is 
commenced.  Throughout  the  book  economic  principles 
are  discussed  with  special  reference  to  American  con- 
ditions, and  their  workings  are  illustrated  by  frequent 
allusions  to  American  experience. 

Some  of  the  chapters  treat  of  topics  that  are  ex* 
tremely  difficult.  In  such  cases  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  secure  a  false  appearance  of  simplicity.  Tlie 
■ubject  of  public  finance  has  been  only  incidentally 
touched  upon.  The  author  considers  it  impossible  to 
discuss  taxation  satisfactorily  without  studying  public 
tspenditures  also.  To  do  this  would  have  required 
more  space  than  could  be  allotted  to  that  subject. 

When  many  important  points  of  economic  theory  are 
unsettled,  as  is  certainly  the  case  at  the  present  time, 
the  preparation  of  a  text-book  is  not  an  easy  task.  The 
author  believes  that  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  poa- 
■ible  to  introduce  the  beginner  to  many  controversieM 
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CHAPTER  L 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ECONOMIC   HISTORY  OP  THE 

UNITED   STATES. 

I.  Westward  EzpBJisioiL 

5  1.  The  English  coloiiiea  iu  North  America  were 
plautcd  on  the  mere  threshold  of  a  vast  territory  of  cou- 
tinental  extent  and  imperial  richncas.     Re- 
sistlosBly  the  Ime  of  settlement  has  been  mDTcmcntof 
pushed  westward  until,  at  the  present  day,  f"^^^'^ 
no  distinct  frontier  of    unsettled  land  exists  in  the 
United  States.     This  westward  expansion  of  population 
over  a  vast  area  of  free  land  has  been  the  fundamental 
fact  in  the  economic  history  of  the  country,  exerting  au 
influence  upon  almost  every  phase  of  its  economic  life. 

§  2.   The   colonists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ad- 
rancing    through   the    valleys   of    the    rivers    Sowing 
into  the  Atlantic,  pushed  their  settlements  Tueont 
slightly  beyond  the  "  fall  line,"  or  the  point  S';^;;^^ 
where  the  first  falls  obstructed  the  naviga-  expuuioii- 
tion  of  the  rivers.    The  frontier  of  the  seventeenth 
century  corresponded  roughly  with  the  western  bozdor 
of  tlie  Atlantio  coast  rogiua.     From  ITOO  to  1760  the 
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frontier  was-'atlyauced  another  stage  toward  the  west 

Eraigran,t9 'gradually  followed  the  rivers  that  penetrate 

the  A(ii»ELlV<3hian  region,  and  formed  settlements  in  the 

tahle-Idnds  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Caro- 

Jiiias/   In  New  York  and  New  England  many  settlers 

.•.'•fpfllied  toward  the  interior  of  those  sections.     Mean- 

''.'whilc,  the  eastern  or  tide  water  regions  became  an  area 

,'  '    of  more  or  less  continuous  settlement. 

§  8.   The  tliird  stage  in  the  advance  of  the  frontier 
occurred   between    1760     and   1790.      Settlers    moved 
Tiw  third        through  the  valleys  and  mountain  passes  of 
ud  louroi       the  Appalachians,  and  emerged  in  Tennes- 
see, and  Koutucky,  and  around  the   upper 
branches  of  the  Ohio  River.     Thus  the  frontier  passed 
over  tlic  mountains,  while  the  area  of  continuous  settle- 
ments  advanced   well   into    the    Appalachian    region. 
With   the   Appalachian    mountains   once    passed,   emi- 
grants moved  rapidly  into  the  Mississippi  Valley.     In 
1820,  Ohio,   southern   Indiana    and   southern   fllinois, 
Tennessee,  Kcntuoky,  and  southeastern  Missouri  were 
included  within  the  settled  area.     West  of  the  Missis- 
sippi  mid   along  the  Great  Lukes,  a  fourth  region  of 
frontier  existed. 

§  4.  From  1820  to  1850  the  westward  movement  of 
population   was   very   rapid.     The  constructiou  of   the 
&ie  Canal,  iu  1825,  and  tlie  use  of  the 
itewnboat  upon  the  western  rirers,  facili- 
"**■  tated   communication    with   the    East^  and 

Btiinulat«(l  the  settlement  of  the  Missisaippi  Valley.     By 
1850  the  frontier  was  advanced  to  the  eastern  boundsrf 
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of  Kansas  and  NebraEka,  while  great  states  had  ariBCi: 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  a  new  froQ- 
tier  of  Bettlement  was  beguu  in  California,  Oregon,  and 
Utah.  By  1880  the  territory  intervening  between  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  and  the  Pacific  frontiers  of  1850  had 
become  jiopulated,  although  somewhat  sparsely.  In 
many  places  frontier  conditions  stil!  existed,  but  areas 
of  thicker  settlement  had  so  broken  into  the  old  Rocky 
Moontain  frontier  that  a  distinct  line  of  frontier  no  longer 
existed.  The  decade  from  1880  to  1890  saw  almost  tlio 
complete  disappearance  of  an  "  American  frontier." 

§  5.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  economic  history  of 
the  United  States  has  been  marked  by  a  continual  west- 
ward movement  of  population  over  vacant 
lands.  In  the  future  it  will  be  altogether  a  or  wesiwart 
story  of  the  more  complete  development  of 
the  territory  won  for  the  cause  of  civilization  by  the 
labors  and  privations  of  the  American  pioneer.  The 
significance  of  this  movement  for  westward  expansion 
has  been  understood  by  few.  For  this  reason,  says 
Woodrow  Wilson,  "  the  hi-story  of  the  country  and  the 
ambitions  of  Its  people  have  been  deemed  both  sordid 
and  mean,  inspired  by  nothing  better  than  a  desire  for 
the  gross  comforts  of  material  abundance ;  and  it  has 
been  pronounced  grotesque  that  mere  bigness  and 
wealth  should  be  put  forward  as  the  most  prominent 
grounds  for  the  boast  of  greatness.  The  obvious  fact 
is  that  for  the  creation  of  the  nation  the  conquest  of 
her  proper  t^^rritory  from  Nature  was  lirst  necessary; 
and  this  taak,  which  is  hardly  yet  completed,  has  been 
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of  land 
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idealized  in  the  popular  mind.  A  bold  race  has  de- 
rived iiiHpiration  from  the  size,  the  difficulty,  the  dan- 
ger of  the  taiik.  Expansion  has  mennt  nationalization; 
nationalization    has  meant  strength  and  elevation  of 

n.  Land  TenoTM  In  tlie  United  States. 
§  8.  Systems  of  land  tenure  influence  powerfully  the 
economic  development  ot  a  country.  In  Europe,  the 
The  Influence  poHscasion  of  land  has  often  conferred 
economic  superiority  and  social  distinc- 
tion. In  tho  Middle  Ages  the  large  land- 
owncrB  became  tho  feudal  rulers  of  Europe,  while  the 
auiall  owners  iind  tlio  landless  men  were  obliged  to 
place  themscIvcB  under  tho  protection  of  some  feudal 
lord,  in  a  position  of  economic  and  sociQl  dependence. 
Id  modern  Kuropo  the  landed  aristocracy  has  lost  moat 
of  its  exclusive  political  privileges,  but  retains  something 
of  its  former  social  superiority.  Land  tenures  have  in 
most  countries  remained  aristocratic,  —  that  is,  such  as 
to  perpetuate  largo  estates  and  to  make  difficult  tlie 
growth  of  a  largo  number  of  small  holdings.  Such 
land  tenures  keep  the  mass  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  Europe  in  a  position  of  economic  dependence 
upon  the  land-owning  classes. 

In  the  United  States  economic  development  has 
taken  a  different  direction.  In  some  colonies  efforts 
were  made  to  create  lai^  estates  whose 
proprietors  should  enjoy  special  pri^^leges, 
and  various  conditions  sometimes  made  it 
difficult  for  small  proprietors  to  acquire  titles  to  laud 
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But,  in  the  loDg  run,  the  tendency  was  toward  a  popi» 
lar  system  of  land  tenure  and  land  transfer.  After  the 
ReTolution,  practically  all  traces  of  aristocratic  land 
laws  were  swept  from  the  statutes  of  the  states.  Small 
holdings  had  always  been  the  rule  in  New  England, 
while  large  estates  became  more  common  as  one  passed 
toward  the  South.  These  differences  had  an  ecoaomio 
explanation.  The  more  fertile  lands  of  the  middle  and 
southern  colonies  made  large  farms  and  plantations 
profitable  economically.  On  the  less  fertile  soils  of 
New  England,  smaller  farms  and  a  more  careful  cul- 
tivation were  an  economic  necessity.  Similar  causes 
explain  difTerences  in  agricultural  tenures  that  exist 
in  the  country  at  the  present  day. 

§  7.  Since  vacant  lands  abounded,  the  management 
and  settlement  of  such  public  lands  became  an  impor- 
tant    problem     early    in    colonial    history,  iiiij,,™,^^* 

The    usual    outcome   was   that   the   people  ofpoMie 

'"It. 
finally  secured  the  right  to  acquire  owner- 
ship of  the  vacant  territory  by  simple  methods  of  reg- 
^istration,  and   by  malting   a  payment   that   was   often 
nominal.     The  growth  of  democracy  in  the  colonies 
made  such  a  solution  inevitable. 

The  War  for  Independence  placed  in  the  control  of 
the  United  States  nearly  all  the  territory  now  comprised 
within   ita   limits  east  of  the   Mississippi.'  j^,  pn^m 
The  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  aomiinoftin 

,    ,  ,  ,  °  UnllttJ  state* 

ceded  to  the  national  government  by  the 

'Od  the  Ralijecl  of  land  cemioDi,  see  mapi  In  MacCoun,  Historical 
Alia*:  lluiiDALE,The  Old  NoitliHSst;  Gahnutt,  The  Building  of  a 


Mcearomc  Bisroer  or  the  c-sitxd  sT^rmsi 


>  were  dinded  bf  a  gavmaaattl 
z  wks  sfBare.'  &ilire  tovnafai|i6  or 
tfoM  «( tawaahip*  wets  mU  at  pablie  nie  (or  not 
thaa  a  iaShr  per  acre.  IU»  sjstem  oublcd 
lodto  «Ma7  ia  the  sUtn  Dortib  of  the  Ohio,  and 
^maMy  Ike  Sow  of  popolattoo  into  tbe  C^o  Yalhy 
nry  wafid.  By  •ereial  ■eynw'tioos  the  United  Statu 
extendsd  iU  territory  to  the  present  limits;  and  tbe 
pnUie  domain  iocloded,  at  one  time  and  another. 
S,88047o  aqnare  milea.*  The  thirteen  original  stateJ 
together  with  Maine,  Eentuckj,  and  Texas,  were  never 
pttrt  of  tbe  pablie  domain.  Their  area  is  about  699,i 
square  milea. 

Thia  raat  public  domain  baa  been  sold  at  pnblic 
at  prirate  xale  at  a  common  price  of  $1.25  to  $2.60  per 
acre.     Since  1862  a  free  homestead  of  uai 
more  than  one  handred  and  sixty  acres  h 
been  granted  practically  free  of  charge 
tntf  dtixeo  who  is  the  head  of  a -family,  or  abore  the 
•g*  of  tirmty-oae,  on  condition  that  be  shall  actually 
eijUiTatc  tbe  land  for  fire  years.    -Lands  Taluable  foi 
aiMraU,  for  timber  or  stone,  for  town  sites,  etc.  ha' 

I  Im  Fimu,  ClvU  Gotennoent,  SI-88 ;  Hihrdali,  The  Old   Hortlil 

if'fribMriUtbttMaeaDotiAi.iHioH, The  Pahltc  Domain,  10-14;  8at 
Tb*  LwmI  I^wMwd,  21-77. 
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been  sold  on  special  terms.     Vast  tracts  of  land  have 

been  given  away  for  the  purpose   of   assisting  in   the 

coDfltruction   of   railroads   and    military  roads,  for   the 

cndovment  of  schools   and   colleges,   and  for   military 

bounties   to   soldiers   and  sailors.     In   these  ways  (he 

larger  part  of  the  original  domain  has  passed  out  oi 

the  hands  of  the  United  States.    In  1894,  exclusive  ot 

Indian  and  military  reservations,  there  remained  about 

850,000  square  miles  of  public  domain.     To  this  should 

be  added  nearly  all  of  the  577,390  square  miles  included 

in  the  limits  of  tho  territory  ot  Alaska.     Of  the  lands 

that   remain,  only  a   small   part  will   be  available   for 

agricultural  purposes  until  the  arid  regions  of  the  West 

shall  be  irrigated. 

There  have  been  great  abuses  in  the  administration 

of  the  public  domain.     Vast  tracts  of   land  have  been 

secured  by  fraud,  railroads  and  otlier   cor- 

■;  Remit  of  the 

porations  have  secured  land  without  Fuirill-  pnbUc  uod 
ing  the  conditions  upon  which  the  grants  "''^* 
were  made,  while  land  and  timber  thieves  have  sup- 
ported lobbies  at  Wasliington  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  laws  designed  to  protect  public  interests.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  abuses,  millions  of  settlers  have  found 
homes  on  lands  secured  from  tho  United  States,  the 
resources  of  the  country  have  been  developed,  and 
twenty-seven  states,  carved  out  of  the  pnblic  domain, 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Union.  On  the  agricultural 
lands,  holdings  of  moderate  size  have  been  the  rule ;  and 
the  public-land  states  have  become  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  proprietors,  not  ot  landlords  and  tenaotB. 

i 
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m.     Growth  of  Fopniation  in  tlie  United  Statei. 

§  8.  During  the  seventeenth  century  tlie  population 
of  the  English  colonies  grew  quite  slowly,  but  from 
1700  to  1775  numbers  increaaed  rapidly- 
inenue  of  Mr.  Bancroft  estimates  the  population  in 
porouti™.  ^„5^  ^^  1.165.000  whites  and  263,000  ne- 
groes. In  1775  it  had  increaaed  to  2,500,000  souls. 
The  Eiigliali  element  predominated  in  most  of  the  colo- 
nies at  that  time,  but  the  population  was  quite  hetero- 
geneous. In  New  York  the  Dutch  stock  prevailed,  on 
the  Delaware  River  there  were  settlements  of  Swedes,  in 
Pennsylvania  there  were  many  Germans,  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  Appalachian  frontier  Scotch-Irish 
were  most  numerous,  while  the  southern  colonies  con- 
tained many  Huguenots,  The  First  Census  of  the 
United  States,  in  1790,  showed  the  population  to  lie 
S,924,214.  The  subsequent  growth  of  the  country  is 
shown  in  the  following  table :  — 
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P*F«D| 

VunbtTflf 

of 

Popatatloo. 

or 

IbbAblUDU 

C*OMtU, 
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8.929.214 

4.69 

1800 

6,308,483 
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7.239,881 

80.38 

8.6g 

IS20 

e,633.S22 

38.07 

4.76 

1830 

13.866,020 

83.65 

6.S& 

1840 

17,069.463 

82.97 

8.43 

1860 

23,191,878 

35,87 

7.93 

18B0 

31.443,321 

85.68 

10.S4 

1870 

38,658,371 

22.63 

13,30 

1880 

Gn,l,').'',,783 

80.08 

17.29 

1890 

fl2,622,-J50 

24.86 

21.20 

1000 

75,5eB,»S8 

20.70 

26.60 
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§  9.  The  enormous  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  century  is  due  partly  to 
natural  increase  by  a  constant  excess  of  _  _  , 
Wrthfl  over  deaths.  From  1700  to  1820  increueof 
the  natural  increase  was  very  great,  so  that 
population  doubled  repeatedly  in  periods  of  about  twenty* 
five  years.  This  was  due  to  the  abundance  of  fertile 
land  which  was  usually  accessible  to  every  one.  Food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  could  be  secured  very  cheaply. 
Au  increase  of  numbers  meant  not  so  much  an  increase 
of  mouths  to  be  fed,  as  an  addition  to  the  productive 
labor  of  each  family  employed  upon  new  land.  Under 
Buch  conditions  marriages  occurred  early,  families  were 
large,  and  the  natural  increase  of  numbers  was  rapid. 
After  1820  it  was  noticed  that  the  rate  of  natural 
increase  began  to  diminish.  This  became  apparent  in 
the  older  and  more  thickly  populated  regions.  In  recent 
times  this  condition  has  become  very  general,  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  more  states  has  become  relatively  dense.' 

§  10.  Immigration  has  been  so  large  that  the  smaller 
rate  of  natural  increase  has  been  less  apparent  than  it 
would  have  been  otherwise.  From  1790 
to  1820  immigration  was  small,  less  than 
250,000  persons  coming  to  this  country  during  that 
period.  Between  1820  and  1850  over  2.400,000  immi- 
grants arrived  on  our  shores,  and  as  many  more  came 


iminlcntlaii. 


>  8m  Tocker,  "  Frogrrta  of  the  United  Statei,"  89-107,  pabliaheil  In 
IMlrfcr  A  ditcnaeiaa  ot  the  decienAed  rate  uF  natural  I'ucrcnue.  AUn 
n»A  kUto-SmTn's  *'  StalJstict  and  Sociology,"  chapa.  v.,  ri.,  vil,  ontl 
Hii 
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between  1850  aud  1860.  In  the  latter  year  more  than 
thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total  population  was  estimated 
to  be  of  foreign  birth.  After  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  iminigration  assumed  larger  proportions  than  ever. 
The  West  welcomed  immigrants,  bureaus  were  estab- 
lished to  aid  them,  the  cost  of  ocean  and  land  trans- 
portation was  cheapened,  and  transportation  companies 
made  efforts  to  obtain  passengers  from  foreign  lands. 
In  1871,  321,350  immigrants  came  to  this  country;  and 
1882,  788,992  arrived.  Since  then  the  annual  aver- 
has  been  about  half  a  raillion.  The  whole  number 
"of  immigrants  from  1820  to  1904  has  been  22,078,000. 
The  Census  of  lyOO  showed  tliat  the  population  of  the 
United  States  full  into  the  following  groups :  — 

NatJTe-boni  white*  «i[h  mttiie  pareDd  ■    .  41,063,417 

Native  bora  wliites  with  foreign  parcaU     .  16.687,322 

Foreinn-bom  whites 10,260,049 

Colored  pertont 9,312,699 

Formerly,  most  of  the  immigrants  came  from  Ireland, 
England,  and  Germany.  More  recently,  larger  num- 
bers have  come  from  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Dur- 
ing the  last  decade  immigration  from  Ireland  has  fallen 
off,  while  Austria-Hungary,  Poland,  and  Italy  have  sent 
vast  numbers  of  immigrants. 

§  11.   The  general  movement  of  population  has  always 

been  westward,  on  account  of  the  unoccupied  lands  of 

Mobiuty  of     the  frontier.     Not  only  immigrants,  but  also 

uie  popnutJoo  manv  of  the  native  population,  have  formed 

at  the  Dnlted  ■'  ,  . 

st«tM.  this    stream    of    westward   migration.     No 

other   country   of    the   world   has   shown,   at   least   in 
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modern  times,  an  equal  amount  of  interual  migration. 
This  mobilit?  of  population  has  diminished  the  force 
of  all  economic  shocks.  In  1900  it  appeared  that  21.00 
per  cent  of  the  native-born  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  were  living  in  a  different  state  from  that  in 
which  they  were  born.  In  1880  it  was  shown  that  only 
one  half  of  the  people  of  native  birth  were  living  in  the 
coonty  where  they  were  born. 

§  12.  In  progressive  countries  there  has  appeared,  in 
modem  times,  a  marked  tendency  of  the  population  to 
concentrate  in  cities.  This  has  been  the  Growth  ot 
result  of  the  development  of  manufactures  '"'"■ 
and  commerce,  and  of  the  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion facilities.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of 
that  portion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
which  lives  in  towns  and  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants 
and  over.  In  1790  the  number  of  such  towns  was  six, 
in  1900  it  was  five  hundred  and  forty-five. 
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A  roinpnriHon  of  different  sections  shows  more  striking 
results.  Ill  the  North  Atlantic  States  58.60  per  cent 
of  tho  [Mjoplo  live  in  cities.  In  Masaachuaetts  and  New 
York  tho  nninerical  increase  of  the  urban  population  ia 
lurger  than  the  total  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
stuteH,  HO  that  tlicro  has  been  an  actual  depopulation 
of  tho  nirnl  diBlricts.  This  concentration  of  the  popu- 
lation  in  cities  is  greatest  in  all  the  states  where  manu- 
footurlng  and  commercial  interests  are  most  important. 

tV.  Systama  of  Labor  in  the  United  States. 

t  IS.  In  tlio  original  colonies    there    was  a    great 

Rooroi^  of  liiborors.     Small  jjroprietorg  cultivated  their 

-^^     ^     own    lands,   but   on   the  larger   farms  and 


•  i«      plantations   there  was  great  need  of  addi- 
tM  fiilwlii 

ttoiial  laborers.  This  lack  was  intensified 
08  other  industries  grow  up  beside  agriculture.  To 
Hiijiply  this  nood  immigration  was  encouraged,  and 
various  aysloms  of  obtaining  laborers  were  developed. 
§  14.  Indouturt>d  white  servants  were  found  in 
all  Uio  colonies  at  an  earljr  date.  They  were  of  three 
classes.  The  jErat  and  principal  dasi  coo- 
sisted  of  free  persons  who  desired  to  mi- 
fTste  to  the  ciiloniea,  btit  were  unahle  to  par  the 
oipense  Oif  transportation  thither.  Tber  Tduutarily 
MtttlMted  with  some  one  in  Amerios  to  place  their 
4«bor  at  hts  disposal  for  a  tena  of  vmlts,  in  r«tnm  for 
1^  liiiwi»l»ll  tfa«  «JE|Mttse  cf  tnMpocting  tbea  to  the 
e<4(«ie«  ud  ssippsrtuis  UkMB  darwf  tbs  itipvbUed 
tomu  ol  MrTNik    Hm  mmmi  ttam  ma  mhAi  w  «I 
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Eogliah  political  or  criminal  offenders,  whose  labor  was 
Bold  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life.  The  third  and 
least  important  clagg  was  composed  of  persona  in  the 
colonies  who  were  sold  into  servitude  for  a  term  of 
years,  either  for  criminal  offenses  or  for  non-payment 
of  debts.  Sometimes  orphans  were  bound  out  to  service 
in  this  manner. 

This  system  of  indented  servitude  differed  very 
materially  from  slavery.  The  term  of  service  was 
naitally  from  three  to  six  years.  At  its  chancMrof 
cloao  the  servant  was  entirely  free.  The  tuiiyiteiB. 
rights  of  servants  under  the  contracts  were  usually 
safeguarded  fairly  well.  On  becoming  free,  servants 
»ften  rose  in  the  social  scale,  even  into  positions  of 
prominence.  Many  of  them  became  free  laborers,  but 
the  majority  became  landholders  and  swelled  the  number 
of  email  proprietors. 

Except  where  slavery  assumed  greater  importance, 
the  larger  part  of  the  laboring  class  of  the  colonies 
was  composed  of  servants.  In  the  eight-  auoftue 
tenth  century  the  system  of  indented  serv-  wW"- 
itude  declined  in  the  southern  colonies,  yet  it  continued 
everywhere  until  the  Revolution,  when  further  impor- 
tations of  servants  from  England  became  impossible. 
Thus  the  supply  gradually  disappeared  by  expiration  of 
the  terms  of  service;  yet  indented  servants  were  found 
here  and  there  until  the  present  century,  when  the  sys- 
tem was  abolished  by  law  in  some  states.  This  class  of 
servants  had  been  an  important  addition  to  the  labor 
force  of   all    colonies    where  slavery  had  not  assumed 


SUvtiT. 
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greater  importance.  But  by  1780,  even  in  the  northen 
Btat«s,  the  Bystcm  waa  lesa  profitable  to  empIoverB, 
since  laborers  had  become  more  abundaot  and  it  was 
less  desirable  to  hire  workmen  for  so  long  a.  period  as 
eix  ;ears. 

§  15.  Slavery  differed  from  indented  servitude  in 
that  the  master  had  the  legal  right  of  ownership  of  the 
person  of  the  slave.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury various  European  nations  entered  upon 
the  African  slave  trade,  and  introduced  slaves  into  the 
New  World.  In  1619  a  Dutch  ship  landed  twenty 
African  slaves  in  Virginia,  and  soon  African  slavery 
was  introduced  into  the  English  colonies.  The  English 
slave  trade  became  very  large,  and  the  govemment  fos- 
tered it,  forcing  negroes  upon  the  colonies  even  in 
opposition  to  proteste  and  restrictive  legislation.  But 
the  profits  of  the  trade  were  so  large  that  the  colonists 
finally  entered  upon  it.  After  the  Revolution  various 
states  restricted  this  nefarious  traffic;  and,  in  1807  and 
1808,  Congress  finally  abolished  it. 

English  and  American  traders  brought  thousands  of 

slaves  into  the  country  ;  whiie,  in  tlie  southern  colonies, 

GnwihDf       ''''^    negroes  multiplied  rapidly  by  natural 

■UTcryintiM  increase.     In  the    eighteenth   century  the 

importation  of  slaves  gradually  declined  in 

the   colonies   north  of  Maryland,  this   tendency  being 

most  marked  in  New  England.     After  the  Revolution 

slavery  was  gradually  abolished  in  the  northern  states. 

In  1790  the  distribution  of  slaves  among  the  states  wni 

U  follows :  — 


I 
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Hew  Engliuid  State*      . 3,9M 

Ne«  York,  Pennaylvauia,  and  New  Jensj    ....      3e,484 

Soathem  States 6S;.,'i27 

697,897 

Up  to   this  time  the    course    of  the  iiistitutiou  ot 
Blavery  had  been  almped  mainly  by  economic  forces.     It 
13   incorrect,    however,   to    say  that   moral  ccuesiut 
coiisiderationg  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  |y^~a( 
abolition  of   the  institution  in   the   North,  •i*"ry. 
for   an    opposition   to  slavery    based   upon   moral   and 
religious  grounds  commenced  early    in  the  eighteenth 
century.      Moreover,   this    feeling     was    not    confined 
to   the   North,   but   was   shared    by   eminent   southern 
•tatesmen.     Said  Jefferson,  writing  concerning  slavery, 
"1  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is 
jDst."     But  back  of  all  such  considerations  lay  the  fact 
that  slavery  had  never  been    profitable   in  the  North, 

Cuid  that  in  the  South  it  had  enabled  the  slave^owuers 
to  accumulate  much  wealth. 
Abolition,  therefore,  would  cost  the  northern  states 
little;  while,  in  the  southern  states,  it  would  destroy 
millions  of  dollars  of  property.  In  the 
Euuth  the  demand  for  labor,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  raising  tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo,  caused  a 
rapid  increase  of  slavery.  In  the  North  smaller  hold- 
ings and  more  careful  cultivation  were  the  rule.  The 
careless  and  indolent  slave  was  wholly  unsuit^d  for 
nich  work.  On  small  farms,  also,  overseers  could  not 
b«  employed,  and  slave  labor  could  not  be  directed 
properly.  Finally,  the  expense  of  feeding  and  clothing 
■lavee  waa  much  larger  ia  the  North,  while  the  mor* 


AboUtloii. 
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talit;  of  negroes  was  far  greater ;   bo  that  tlie  cost  oi 
slave  labor  was  higb  and  its  efficiency  was  low. 

The  result  of  slavery  was  to  divide  the  United  States 
Into  two  groups  of  states,  —  one  dependent  upon  slave 
_^^^  labor,  the  other  upon  free.  From  1790  to 
afuuiD.  I860  there  arose  a  bitter  sectionalism  based 
Upon  tliese  differences.  Slavery  was  for- 
bidden in  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  the  great  states 
formed  in  that  region  entered  the  Union  as  free  states. 
Into  the  free  states  the  increasing  tide  of  immigration 
flowed,  population  increased  rapidly,  and  manufactures 
and  commerce  developed.  The  southern  states  received 
few  immigrants,  and  fell  behind  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  respect  to  the  growth  of  population  and  industries. 
By  1860  the  free  states  had  a  population  of  19,083,927; 
while  the  population  of  the  slave  states  was  only 
12,315.374,  of  which  number  3,953,696  were  slaves. 
The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  in  1792,  vastly  extended 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  South,  and  this  soon 
became  the  great  staple  crop  of  that  section.  Other 
branches  of  agriculture  were  neglected  in  order  that 
the  production  of  cotton  might  be  hicreased.  Slave 
labor  was  adequate  to  the  work  of  producing  large  crops 
of  cotton  by  wasteful  sui-face  culture  extended  con- 
itantly  over  new  lands.  But  improved  agriculture  and 
mechanical  or  manufacturing  industries,  which  required 
more  efficient  labor,  could  not  be  undertaken  with  the 
labor  of  slaves.  So  the  South  was  shut  up  to  agricul 
tural  pursuits  that  tended  toward  tlie  gradual  Impover- 
ishment of  the  soil.    It  could  have  no  part  in  tha 
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economic  progiesa  of  the  nation,  and  remained  in  1860, 
fiB  it  had  betiu  in  1790,  exclusively  an  agricultural 
region.  Slavery  had  become,  therefore,  a  distinct 
impediment  to  the  economic  progress  of  the  South. 
The  abolition  of  the  institution  freed  that  section  from 
an  absolute  barrier  to  its  further  progress,  and  made 
possible  the  development,  by  free  labor,  of  the  manifold 
reBources  of  the  New  South. 

§  t6.  From  the  first,  free  laborera  esisted  in  all  the 
colonies.  They  were  often  people  who  had  been  able 
to  pay  thg  expense  of  their  passage  from  the 
Old  World,  but  lacked  the  capital  or  the  en- 
terprise to  engage  in  some  industry  upon  their  own 
account.  Their  numbers  were  recruited  by  indentured 
servants  whose  terms  of  service  had  expired.  The  num- 
ber of  free  laborers  varied  greatly  in  the  different 
colonies,  but  it  was  largest  whore  slavery  was  least 
gpoeral,  and  free  workers  were  not  brought  into  com- 
petition with  slaTCB.  In  tho  northern  colonics  free 
laborers  increased  rapidly  during  the  last  half  of  the 

t eighteenth  century.  John  Adams,  writing  in  1780,  says 
that  one  cause  of  the  opposition  to  slavery  in  Massachu- 
letts  was  "the  multiplication  of  laboring  white  people, 
who  would  no  longer  suffer  the  rich  to  employ  these 
Bablo  rivals  so  much  to  their  injury."  Alexander 
Hamilton,  writing  in  1791,  says:  "  There  are  large  dia- 
tricta  which  may  be  considered  as  pretty  fully  peo- 
pled. ...  If  these  districts  have  not  already  reached 
the  point  at  which  the  complaint  of  scarcity  of  hands 
ceaaM,  tbej  arc  not  remote  from  it." 
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One  cause  of  the  acarcity  of  hired  laborers  was  the 
abundance  of  free  land.  Almost  any  one  could  become 
joectat  *  proprietor,  and  cultivate  the  soil  on  his 
ireeiutt.  q^h  account.  The  land  was  usually  fertile, 
aud  the  return  to  the  agriculturist  was  large.  These 
facte  inade  it  necessary  for  an  employer  of  labor  to 
pay  wages  sufficiently  high  to  induce  people  to  work 
for  hire,  rather  than  to  secure  laud  and  engage  in 
agriculture.  American  wages  have  felt  this  influence 
even  to  the  present  day.  Economists  have  found  one 
explanation  of  the  high  rates  of  wages  in  this  country 
in  these  two  facts  of  free  land  and  the  productivity  of 
American  agriculture.  The  elder  Winthrop  wrote  in 
1645,  "  Our  children's  children  will  hardly  see  this  great 
Continent  filled  witli  people,  8oe  that  our  servants  will 
Btill  desire  freedom  to  plant  for  themselves,  and  not 
stay  but  for  verie  great  wages."  In  1723,  a  leading 
royal  official  wrote  of  the  colony  of  New  York  :  "  North 
America  containing  a  vast  tract  of  land,  every  one  is 
able  to  procure  a  piece  of  laud  at  an  inconsiderable  rate, 
and  therefore  is  fond  to  set  up  for  himself  rather  than 
work  for  hire.  This  makes  labor  continue  very  dear, 
a  common  laborer  usually  earning  3  shillings  by  the 
day;  and  consequently  any  undertaking  which  requires 
many  hands  must  be  undertaken  at  a  far  greater  ex- 
pense than  in  Europe,  and  too  often  this  charge  only 
overbalances  all  the  advantages  which  the  country 
naturally  affords,  and  is  hardest  to  overcome  to  make 
■ny  commodity  of  manufacture  profitable  which  can  be 
raised  in   Europe."     From  eai'Ueat  times  there  is  an 
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ftbandance  of  evidence  to  show  that  wages  have  been 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  European  countries. 
Within  the  last  decade  the  most  desirable  portions  of 
our  public  lands  have  been  occupied,  and  laborers  will 
have  more  difficulty  in  the  future  in  finding  an  outlet  in 
tbe  unsettled  regions  of  the  West. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  three  classes  of 
free  laborers.  First,  there  were  many  free  laborers  in 
tbe  northern  colonies  engaged  in  agriculture  .,^^^ 
or  in  domestic  service.  Such  laborers,  male  UbareniB 
and  female,  were  usually  hired  by  the  year, 
and  did  not  receive  the  highest  rates  of  wages.  In  the 
southern  colonies,  such  work  was  performed  by  slaves. 
The  aecoiitt  class  of  laborers  comprised  those  engageil  in 
mechanical  or  manufacturing  pursuits,  or  Jn  trade  and 
comuicrce.  These  were  found  in  all  the  colonies,  since 
slave  labor  could  not  bo  utilized  for  such  purposes. 
This  class  of  laborers  received  the  highest  wages  and 
was  always  in  demand,  since  the  supply  of  skilled 
workmen  was  always  inadequate.  The  third  class  was 
composed  of  unskilled  laborers  of  the  towns  and  villages. 
Their  wages  were  sometimes  high,  but  employment  was 
uregular  and  their  yearly  income  was  not  so  large. 

The  rapid  growth  of  population  during  the  present 

century   has    increased    the   number   of    laborers   who 

work  for  hire.     With  the  disappearance  of 

■^■^  l»bor  In  uu 

mdented  servitude,  free  laborers  formed  tbe  preRnt 
only  class   of  workmen   in   the  North  and  °"'"'*' 

West,  The  abolition  of  slavery  gave  to  the  South  the 
advantages  of  free  labor. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


THE  OBOWTH   OP   PODNDATIONaL   UDUSTBIBS. 

L  The  Fur  Trade  and  Cattle  Rauine. 

§  17.   The  development  of  the  industries  of  the  United 

States   has   been   described   in   the   following  words : ' 

_  "The  United  States  lies  like  a  hupe  papre  in 

mrntotin-    the  hlBtory  of  society.     Line  by  line  as  we 

read  from  west  to  east  we  find  the  record  of 

■ocial   evolution.      It  begins  with  the  Indian   and  the 

hunter;   it  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  disintegration  of  sav- 

o^ftiry  by  the  entrance  of  the  trader,  the  pathfinder  of 

civilJKntiun  ;  we  read  the  annals  of  the  pastoral  stage  in 

ranch  life;  the  exploitation  of  the  soil  by  the  raising 

of  iiiirotated  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  in  sparsely  settled 

fiirmiiig  communities;   the  intensive  cultivation  of  the 

deii8i>r  farm  settlement;  and  finally,  the  manufacturing 

organi7.atioa  with  city  and  factory  system." 

§  18.  The  earliest  English  colonists  began  \o  traffic 
with  the  Indians  for  peltry.     In  New  England  the  fur 

Tb«  tor       trade   furnished   the   earliest   basis  for  the 

*"*•■  foreign  commerce  of  that  region.  In  New 
York  the  Piiteh  and  the  English  fur  traders  pushed 
Qp  the  Hudson  Itiver,  reaching,  llirough  ibe  Mohawk 

I  TuwHiii,  Slp)SSc4i]M  of  the  FrontieT  iit  Amcrinn  BUtoij. 


THE  FUR  TRADE. 

Valley,  tbe  Great  Lakea  and  the  niinois  country.  la 
Virginia  tlie  traders  crossed  the  Alleghaiiies  by  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  later  explored  the  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee  and  the  Carolinas.  In  the  Caro- 
linas  the  colonists  began  at  an  early  date  to  compete 
with  the  Virginians  for  the  trade  with  the  Indiana  of 
the  Southwest.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
the  French  extended  their  tratKc  with  the  Indians,  dot- 
ting the  interior  of  tbe  continent  with  their  trading 
posts.  For  the  control  of  this  valuable  trade  the  English 
and  French  contended  until  the  French  and  Indian  War 
wrested  this  territory  from  France. 

In  the  early   history   of   this   coimtry  the  fur  trade 
was  important  because  it  furnished  a  valuable  industry 
which  aided  in  building  up  a  thriving  com-  j,^,^^^ 
merce.     But  more  than  this,  it  prepared  the  «teniflc«iieeof 

,        ,  ,  ,..,..  ,       the  hu- tr«4e. 

way  for  the  advance  of  civilization  across  the 

Appalachian  ranges.  The  fur  traders,  following  Indian 
trails,'  planted  the  first  posts  in  the  outlying  western 
wilderness.  In  their  track,  hunters  and  trappers  fol- 
lowed. As  numbers  grew  and  game  became  scarce, 
both  traders  and  hunters  moved  on  into  the  wilderness. 
Their  places  were  soon  taken  by  the  cattle  raiser,  and 
then  by  the  farmer ;  and  settled  communities  grew  up. 
The  trading  post,  therefore,  located  at  some  convenient 
place  along  an  Indian  trail  or  a  river  course,  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  area  of  settlement. 


>  See  RooiETCLT,  Wionrnf;  of  the  West,  i,  !91,  3U.  ii.  3!8 ;  Speed, 
Tba  WildernvM  Road ;  alio  the  ipeecli  by  Beoatot  Beuioa,  quoUd  bj 
Trmsn  Id  "The  ludiui  Trade."  79.  73. 
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7U»  pvveMt  bw  teen  icpeaAed  at  CMb  itep  m  Um 

tatOMKirt  aTdw  Wcat.    After  Oe  BenlaeM,  Ob  ael. 

tWit  In  tb«  Hinimppi  Valley  fDOoved  Uw 

■f  iM  far      {Mthfl  (Durked  by  the  earlj  French  traders. 

*"**"  New  DrUait*  ud  Mobile  were  the  centers  of 

itw  Indinn  trade  in  the  WRitfaern  part  of  the  Tall^, 
while  the  Ttfpaji  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  the  seat  oi 
(ifirhiipH  ttif<  ((maLeiit  fur  trade  of  the  world.  From  Ohio 
U>  Wi»i<T(iii«iii  nix  lines  of  rivers  furnished  water  roates 
fr')iii  lltn  iihktm  to  the  Mississippi.^  At  these  points 
oil]  lratlinf(  pcMbi  rapidly  developed  into  important 
l'iwtiii<  HryoinI  tlift  MiHuinHippi,  fur  traders  ascended  the 
MiM'piirl,  p''riolTfiU!il  tlio  IW.ky  Mountains,  and  guided 
llin  muliiwl'  cxpluriDK  cx|KiditiohH  and  fiist  immigraut 
trniris  tlirniiifh  llio  luoinitaiii  piiSBca  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
IK  MiU  IrniiN  MlnRiNftlppi  trade  8t.  Louis  was  long  the 
usiid'i'i  nini'n  l)ii'  MiKmiiiri  River  gavu  it  access  to  the 
itiili'ii  Ni)ri1iwi'Nt.  Aliiu|{  tliis  route  tlie  Pacific  Fur 
ODiupflity  soiitilil  ti>  ('NtitliHiili  a  lino  of  trading  posts  con< 
iit«<>Mnu  Us  utiitiiiii  al.  Asloriu,  Oregon,  with  the  Mis- 
■Isslppi  Vnlli'V.' 

I  IB.   rsltlo  Kinvltig  hits  ofton  Itccn  a  special  industry 

lathe  I'lillo'l  StiitpH,  mid  has  nu  oconouiio  siguificance 

f^lfH         dintliit't  fiMin  (lm(  of  agriculture.     European 

**•*     oattlo  wi'iv  Imjiorfi'd  into  both  Spanish  and 

MHtriti^  foUutiM  Hi  nit  Htr\y  dstt.    In  Virginia  and  the 

OantlinaK  oatUt«  r«isiu|t  s<,>«tit  ttecaiiM  distiDctly  a  frontier 

*  hs  Tfa<>«fc  ('%M*f**f  «r  th»  tMMM  TmK  II:  Bmanua,  OH 

*  1km  WkMnnvm*  tavim,  Amm^ 
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mduBtry.  Cattle  were  turned  loose  in  theforeata,  where 
they  multiplied  rapidly.  Advancing  settlements  pushed 
the  large  herds  of  cattle  westward,  where  vacant  lands 
abounded.  In  1770  Wynne  described  the  large  herds, 
often  numbering  one  thousand  cattle,  that  were  common 
in  the  Carolinaa.  A  few  years  later  Smyth  gave  an 
account  of  cattle  raising  on  the  Carolina  frontier,  where 
vast  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  were 
turned  loose  in  the  forests  and  savannas.  Each  owner 
branded  his  cattle  with  a  brand  which  was  recorded  by 
the  clerk  of  the  county  court.  West  of  the  Allcghanies  the 
cattle  raisers  occupied  new  lands  some  time  in  advance  of 
the  coming  of  a  settled  agricultural  population.  Across 
the  Mississippi  the  same  process  has  been  repeated  ;  and, 
at  the  present  day,  cattle  raising  is  carried  on  as  a  separate 
industry  on  the  ranges  of  most  of  the  Western  States. 
It  has  gradually  declined  as  the  growth  of  a  farming 
population  has  diminished  the  land  available  for  grazing. 
In  1880  about  3,750,000  cattle  and  7,000,000  sheep 
remained  on  the  western  ranges. 


H.  Agricaltnre. 

§  2D.  Agriculture  has  always  been  the  largest  siogTg 
industry  of  the  United  States.  The  first  task  of  the 
American  settler  has  been  to  clear  away  the  prodnetion of 
foreRts  and  bring  the  land  under  cultivation,  ""•e*"*!*- 
The  earliest  English  colonists  endeavored  to  raise  such 
crops  as  would  furnish  an  adequate  food  supply.  For 
this  purpose  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  proved  best  adapted. 
The  colonists  learned  from  the  XudiaoB  how  to  plant 
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ftk  hardj  cereal,  sad  aeeued  laige  crof*  af  oom,  vhidi 
beeraw  flieir  most  important  utide  of  food.  At  erer; 
stage  of  westward  migratioD  the  suae  pmoMB  has 
nimted.  Before  Uw  (oratB  Imtc  beea  wheBj  dband, 
eambw  beenoowii  in  paitial  dealings,  i™ i*'—  nad 
beau  hsTC  been  planted  in  the  same  patdies  of  land,  and 
an  abundant  food  uippl;  has  be«D  secured.  When  tlie 
fertile  and  open  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  VaUer  were 
readied,  tlie  production  of  com  greatlj  increased ;  and 
tiie  United  States  became  able  to  snpplT  Isi^  amounts 
for  export.  In  1906  tbe  T&lne  of  the  com  and  corn  meal 
exported  from  this  countr;  was  963,685,000.  In  that  rear 
the  com  crop  amounted  to  2.927,000,000  bushels,  and  its 
value  was  about  $1,166,000,000.  The  cnltiration  of  wheat 
has  beeo  extended  contiuuously  since  tbe  early  days  at 
colonization,  although  ludian  corn  proved  a  more  reli- 
able crop  at  first.  Wlieat  aiid  flour  were  exported  from 
the  middle  coluutes  at  an  earlj  date,  and  at  the  close  of 
Uie  eighteenth  century  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York  were  the  granary  of  the  United  States.  Early 
in  the  present  century  tbe  fertile  prairies  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  began  to  yield  large  amounts  of  wheat.  Between 
1830  and  1850  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  increased 
from  23,385,000  to  71,000,000  bushels.  The  culture 
of  wheat  has  moved  steadily  westward.  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  the  Dakotas  now  form  the  gran- 
ary of  the  United  States.  Exports  of  wheat  amounted 
to  34,973,000  bushels  in  1906.  For  tbe  year  last  men- 
tioned the  wheat  crop  of  this  country  was  estimated  at 
785,260,000  bushels,  valued  at  $490,332,000.    For  a  long 
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time  large  crops  of  oats,  barlej,  r^e,  and  buckwheat  have 
been  raised  in  the  United  States,  but  the  oat  crop  alone 
approaches  in  value  the  corn  and  wheat  crops.  In  1906 
this  country  produced  964,000,000  bushela  of  oats,  valued 
at  *306,000,000. 

§  21.  In  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States, 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  grass  and  hay 
crop,  since  it  has  been  necessary  during  the 

ProducUoD 
long  winters  to    feed   live  stock  upon   hay  at  gnu 

stored  up  in  the  summer  months.     In  New  * 

England  and  some  of  the  middle  colonies  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  at  first  in  providing  sufficient  food  for 
live  stock  during  the  winter,  and  the  animals  often  died 
of  starvation.  Near  the  coast  a  scanty  supply  of  salt 
bay  was  secured  from  the  salt  marshes,  but  in  tlie 
thickly  wooded  regions  of  the  interior  even  this  resource 
was  lacking.  Haylielda  gradually  appeared  as  the  for- 
ests were  cleared,  but  the  quality  of  the  grass  was  usu- 
ally poor.  In  1750  timothy  grass  was  introduced,  and 
half  a  century  later  clover  began  to  be  generally  culti- 
Tated.  Since  then  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grass 
crop  has  steadily  improved.  In  the  prairies  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  no  such  difficulties  were  encountered  by 
the  settlers,  since  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  was  found 
in  those  regions.  At  the  present  day  grass  and  hay 
form  the  largest  crop  raised  in  the  country.  In  1906, 
after  our  pasture  lands  bad  furnished  pasturage  during 
the  mouths  when  grazing  was  possible,  the  hay  crop  was 
valoed  at  8592,000,000. 

§  23.    In  the  first  century  of  settlement  many  of  the 
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frait«  and  vegeUbles  known  in  Europe  were  iotrodnoed 
into  the  colonies.  Little  attentioD  was  p&id 
to  tlie  development  of  fine  varieties  of  fruit 
until  tho  prcKcnt  century,  during  which  the  fruit  crops 
have  hicruasvd  coiistontlT  in  importance.  The  coltiva- 
tion  of  UL'ttily  ull  vegetsiblcfl  has  been  very  widely  ei- 
tiOnduil,  but  the  whit/;  and  tlie  sweet  potato  have  formed 
the  most  imi)ortunt  crops,  furnislung  a  considerable  part 
of  llm  FuDil  oiipply  of  tho  country.  In  1906  the  potato 
crop  wftB  vnluwl  iit  *157,000,000. 

§  28,  Tho  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  was  com- 
menced in  America  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  luiiuy  of  Uie  colonics  attempted  to  stim- 
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hodocUuB 

ofvifcubit     iiliite  it  liy  means  of  bounties.     The  entire 

"■  '     111!  v.\t'\^  has  never  been  large,  however, 

Een- 
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and  it  haa  diiuiiiished  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
tueky  and  ii  few  >«(HtfN  of  tliu  Mississippi  Valley  produce 
about  III!  tho  lu-uip  raised  in  llic  country  at  the  present 
timo.  Flax  lias  alwnys  l>oeu  raised  in  larger  quantities, 
Hud  liaa  Ikvu  iniu-h  used  in  the  manufacture  of  home- 
spun cloth,  Kor  nearly  foHy  years  the  flax  crop  has 
sloadily  dccrciwed  in  all  seclions  except  tlie  states  of 
tho  MisaiMiippi  Valley,  The  prtiduction  of  cotton  was 
attmiilat^d  tK'twM*n  1770  and  KltO  by  the  invention  of 
imprinvd  maehinory  for  apinnin;;  and  wearing  that  fiber, 
FtoiM  New  .Ii>n»ey  ti>  (J<H>rpia  cxivrimonts  were  made  in 
(Kittnn  oulturw :  and  in  tho  ci^ast  re^ons  of  the  South 
AtUntte  Slatvw  a  wry  fin^i  variety,  known  as  "  sea  island 
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bj  the  fact  that  its  short  libera  could  be  separated  from 
the  seeds  ouly  by  an  expensive  and  laborious  process. 
In  1792  Eli  Whitney  invented  a  cotton  gin  which  per- 
formed this  work  very  easily.  This  made  the  upland 
cottOD  available  for  exportation  to  the  English  market, 
where  the  demand  was  rapidly  increasing.  Between 
1792  and  1800  the  cotton  exports  from  the  United  States 
increased  from  *30,000  to  $3,000,000,  and  by  1810  the 
crop  was  valued  at  $15,000,000.  Cotton  culture  was 
extended  rapidly  in  the  Gulf  States,  so  that  in  1859  the 
crop  was  valued  at  more  than  $200,000,000.  Most  of 
I  this  cotton  had  been  exported  to  England,  and  it  was  to 
^Ktbe  planters  of  the  cotton  states  what  tobacco  had  been 
^^to  the  colony  of  Virginia.  Other  industries  had  been 
I  neglected  for  the  one  business  of  cotton  raising.  Tlie 
extension  of  cotton  culture  made  slave  labor  very  profit- 
able to  the  planters,  and  fastened  the  institution  of  sla- 
Tery  more  firmly  onto  the  economic  life,  of  the  South. 
The  snbatitution  of  free  labor  for  slave,  since  the  Civil 
War,  placed  no  permanent  check  upon  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  In  1905  the  crop  amounted  to  10,804,000 
hales,  valued  at  *632.000,000.  Texas,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia  led  in  the  production  of  this  great 
staple  product. 

§  24.    About  1750  the  sugar  cane  was  introduced  into 
Bome  of  the  Gulf  States.     While  other  states  have  ex- 
perimented with  this  industry,  it  has  shown  -.^     . 
constant   growth   in  Louisiana  only,  where  ronr,  nee. 
noBt  of  the  crop  is  now  raised.     In  recent 
jrears    sorghum   has   been   cultivated    in   a   number   of 
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sUtei,  while  the  augar  beet  has  been  introdaced  in 
Nobranka  and  California.  But  the  entire  product  has 
fumiBlicd  only  a  small  part  of  the  sngar  cousamed  in  the 
United  Htatca.  Rice  has  been  produced  in  large  quanti- 
tieB  tn  the  coast  districts  of  the  Carolinas,  Geoi^a,  and 
Florida.  Tobacco  baa  always  been  an  important  crop 
ill  certain  eectiona  of  the  country.  In  Virginia  and 
Maryland  it  earl;  became  the  principal  product.  A 
sujwrior  quality  of  tobacco  could  be  raised  on  the  rich 
Huiln  of  thoHo  colonies,  while  the  London  market  fur- 
nii4li<ul  a  constant  demand.  With  thia  crop  the  planters 
of  those  coloniea  paid  easily  for  large  quantities  of  man- 
iifmitiirpd  Hupplios  iinport«d  from  England.  For  two 
ociitnrii'H  tlio  (iiiliro  economic  life  of  Virginia  centered 
luounil  the  production  of  tobacco  for  the  foreign  market. 
The  Middle  Atlantic  States  linally  commenced  the  cul- 
Uvfttiou  of  Iiibncco,  and  it  has  extended  into  New  Eng- 
land ftnd  Uie  Mismsaippi  Valley.  The  crop  has  always 
tond«d  to  exliauHt  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  its  con- 
tinuod  oQtUr&tion  has  usually  made  it  necessary  to  resort 
OOaiteuttjr  to  ni^w  landa.  In  1906  the  tobacco  crop  of 
thf  Unttod  Stakes  wus  valued  at  about  $68,232,000. 
The  Stata  of  Kentucky  produced  more  than  one  third 
o(  th»  eatira  crop. 

}  tt.  Sttwk    ruiAing    has    always    been  a  part    of 

Annrioan  n)j:rioulturt\  and  live  stock  products  form  a 

,^^  ^        uuwt  in))iurtant  i>art  of  the  agricaltural  prod- 

MMfmtatte.  H^-v  (v(  till'  country.     Billions  of  gallons  of 

wUlk  anvi  tuvMV  tlian  a  billtou  pouads  of  batter  and 

«hMM  an  furaiAh<ed  by  Um  daiiioa  eadi  jear.    Hama, 
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bacoa  and  lard,  live  cattle,  and  dressed  beef  are  ex- 
ported in  great  quantities  after  the  domeatic  demand 
has  been  satisfied.  Wool  is  raised  in  large  amounts,  al- 
though a  considerable  part  of  our  entire  supplj  has  been 
imported.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  other  importaut  products, 
the  value  of  which  in  1900  was  *281,000,000. 

§  26.  Agriculture  in  the  United  States  has  been 
carried  on  chiefly  by  proprietors,  not  by  agricultural 
tenants.  The  result  of  popular  systems  of  j,„^ 
land  tenure  has  been  that  we  "have  mil-  »«»«*•• 
lious  of  farms  just  large  enough  to  profitably  employ  the 
labor  of  the  proprietor  and  his  growing  sons  ;  while  we 
have  also  multitudes  of  considerable  estates  upon  which 
labor  and  moneyed  capital,  live  stock,  and  improved 
machinery  are  employed  under  skilled  direction  ;  and  we 
have,  lastly,  those  vast  farms,  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
in  Illinois  and  California,  where  1,000  or  5,000  acres  are 
sown  as  one  field  of  wheat  or  corn  ;  or,  as  on  the  Dal- 
rymple  farms  in  Dakota,  where  a  brigade  of  sis-horse 
reapers  go,  twenty  abreast,  to  cut  the  grain  that  waves 
before  the  eye  almost  to  the  horizon."  The  following 
statistics  from  tlie  Census  of  1900  show  the  character  of 
our  agricultural  tenures :  — 
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1880 

1890 
1900 

2,984,S06 
3^200,7  2B 
3,713,371 

322,367 
154,fi&9 
76-AKiO 

713.244 

840.2M 

l,a73,966 
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§  27.  The  most  striking  featur*  of  American  agricul- 
ture has  been  tliat  an   abundance  of  fertile  land   has 

EitcBdvc      encouraged  extensive  methods  of  farming. 

cBiUTiUoa.  From  the  fertile  soil  of  new  fields,  large  crops 
have  been  raised  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  renew  or  to 
enrich  the  land.  When  in  this  manner  the  fertility  of 
one  field  has  been  exhausted,  another  has  been  brought 
into  cultivation.  In  older  countries,  where  land  is  scarce, 
a  more  careful,  intensive  form  of  cultivation  is  necessary ; 
and  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  return  to  the  soil,  by  means 
of  fertilizers,  the  various  mineral  ingredients  that  are 
taken  from  it  by  each  year's  crops.  European  writers 
have  called  the  American  practice  "  wasteful,  wanton 
earth-butchery,"  and  have  criticised  Americans  for  pe^ 
8isting'*in  taking  up  fresh  land  instead  of  the  more 
costly  process  of  manuring  a  worn-out  soil."  Bat  it 
should  he  remembered  that  we  have  been  rich  in  fertile 
lands,  and  until  recent  times  poor  in  most  other  kinds 
of  wealth.  Our  extensive  agriculture  has  converted  a 
portion  of  the  natural  fertility  of  our  soils  into  other 
kinds  of  wealth  that  were  less  abundant.  In  the  older 
sections  of  the  country  intensive  cultivation  has  long 
been  practiced.  After  the  great  staple  crops  of  corn  and 
wheat  have  been  raised  for  successive  years  with  the 
smallest  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor,  the  soil  becomes 
perceptibly  impoverished ;  and  the  production  of  grain 
moves  steadily  westward  toward  unoccupied  territory. 
Then,  on  the  older  lands  of  the  Enst  begins  a  more  care- 
ful, intensive  cultivation  of  smaller  crops,  vegetables, 
fruits,  or  grass  for  the  support  of  the  dairy.    On  the 
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better  portion  of  these  lands  cereal  crops  are  BtUl  raised 
by  higher  cultivation,  while  the  poorer  soils  are  often 
allowed  to  revert  to  forest.  In  the  vicinity  of  towns  and 
cities  market- gardening  allows  a  atill  more  intensive 
application  of  labor  and  capital.  On  the  newer  lands  of 
the  West  extensive  farming,  for  some  time  to  come,  may 
suffice  for  the  production  of  large  staple  crops ;  but  ia 
moat  parts  of  the  United  States  the  agriculturist  must, 
in  the  future,  resort  to  scientific  soil  cultivation.  In 
this  direction  much  has  been  done  already.  During  the 
present  century  experiments  and  innovations  have  rap- 
idly increased,  while  agricultural  societies  and  publica- 
tions have  diffused  knowledge  of  improved  methods. 
In  the  invention  and  practical  use  of  agricultural  machin 
ery  the  United  States  has  led  the  world. 

HL  Fisheries  and  Uialng. 

§  28,  The  rivers  of  most  of  the  colonies  abounded  in 
fish,  but  New  England  possessed  sea  fisheries  that  formed 
the  basis  for  a  profitable  commerce  with  the 
West  Indies  and  with  Europe.  Thousands 
of  hardy  fishermen  pushed  their  voyages  as  far  as  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  there  were  the  greatest 
sea  fisheries  of  the  world.  The  cod  fishery  has  been  the 
most  important  of  these,  although  the  whale  fishery 
enrolled  vessels  of  a  greater  tonnage  from  1840  to  1858. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  the  character  of  the  fishery 
interests  of  the  United  States  has  changed.  The  shore 
and  inland  fisheries  have  been  developed  into  greater 
commercial  importance  than  those  of  the  deep  sea.     In 
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1871    the  United   States  Fieb  CommiuioD  was   estate] 
luhed.     Tbii  body  has  been  Baccessfnl  in  propagatiDg' 
artifScially  more  than  fortj  kinds  of  fish.     In  the  year 
1606  the  exportii  of  fisb  and  lish  products  amounted  to 
17^66,000. 

§  29.   Iron  was  the  Hrst  metal  to  be  produced  success- 
fully in  tbe  Knglish  colonies.     By  1650  Massacbusetts 
MinJnt  had  cstablisbcd  the  industry  of  smelting  iron 

tUoMUim.  froj„  the  "  hog  ores "  that  were  found  in 
niarBhes  and  at  the  bottom  of  ponds.  The  iron  industry 
grndiially  spread  through  the  other  colonies,  and  became 
otpocially  important  in  tbe  middle  colonics.  Pig  and 
biir  iron  wore  exported  to  England  from  1718  to  the 
timu  of  the  Itevoliition.  Copper  and  lead  were  mined 
In  small  quantities  in  some  of  tlie  colonies,  but  other 
attt'inpls  at  miiiijig  met  with  little  success.  In  tbe 
upper  MissiBsippi  region,  lead  was  mined  by  the  French 
and  Spiiuiub  :  but  tbe  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth 
around  Laku  LSu]K)rior  remained  untouched  by  European 
oiiUiniHtit. 

Eurly  in  this  century  gold  was  discovered  in  tbeCaro- 
liuitM  iind  tSoorgia,  where  about  $24,000,000  worth  of  the 
yellow  metal  was  mined  up  to  1847.  Mean- 
while the  lead  mines  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
were  developed  quite  rapidly.  In  1820 
tnthraoilv  coal  fairly  began  to  be  mined  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  coat  fields  of  that  state  began  to  be  opened 
up.  This  vaused  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  iron  industry. 
About  1840  coal  was  first  used  in  smelting  pig  iron, 
autl  tho  i>roductian  of  iron  greatly  increased.    It  mora 
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than  doubled  between  1828  and  1842.  Smelting  by 
cliarcoal  still  continued,  however,  in  thoae  states  where 
wood  was  abundant.  After  1830  geological  surveya 
were  established  in  many  states,  aod  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country  were  explored  more  systematic- 
ally. Between  1845  and  1850  copper  mining  was 
commenced  in  the  Lake  Superior  district.  The  copper 
product  of  the  country  increased  from  almost  nothing 
to  more  than  8,000  tons  in  1860.  Meanwhile  gold  had 
been  discovered  in  California,  and  the  gold  product  of 
the  United  States  increased  from  $889,000  in  1847  to 
•65,000,000  in  1853.  This  last  figure  was  nearly  five 
times  the  annual  product  of  the  world  from  1800  to 
1845.  Fifteen  years  later,  silver  was  discovered  in 
Nevada.  By  1860  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States  were  fairly  beginning  to  be  developed. 

Since  1860  the  growth  of  the  mining  industries  of  the 
country  has  been  constant.  The  output  of  coal  has 
increased  until  it  forms  the  most  valuable 
mineral  product  of  the  United  States. 


Hinlne 
In      Indiutrle* 

1905  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  coal      •'■°""*^ 
were  as  follows :  — 
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'ennsylvania  produced  practically  all  of  the  anthracits 
<al,  and  more  of  the  bituminous  than  any  other  state. 
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IroD  mining  has  sdranceij  as  steadilr  bs  coal  mining. 
The  output  of  iron  ore  increased  from  about  sevea  mil- 
lion tons  in  1880  to  aiztf^n  million  tons  in  1890.  In 
1905  the  output  was  42^26,000  tons.  Michigan  and 
Minnesota  produce  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  total 
product,  while  Alabama  occupies  third  place.  Copper 
mining  baa  developed  wonderfully.  The  Lake  Superior 
mines  have  now  been  equaled,  temporarilj  at  least,  by 
thoHB  of  Montana.  Lead  and  zinc  have  been  mined 
Nteadily,  MisBouri  retaining  its  importance  in  this  in- 
dustry. In  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  the  United 
States  has  held  a  position  of  great  importance,  although 
within  recent  jears  the  mines  of  Australia  and  South 
Africa  hnvo  yielded  larger  amounts  of  gold.  In  the 
produotiou  of  silver  this  country  has  led  all  others.' 
While  it  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  country,  the  growth  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dimtry  should  bo  noted.  In  1905  the  product  of  crude 
potrolemn  was  valued  at  eighty-four  million  dollars. 
In  1906  the  total  value  of  the  crude  mineral  products 
of  tlio  United  States  was  estimated  to  be  more  than 
sixteen  hundred  million  dollars. 

>  In  100&  th*  woTld')  Rolil  produut  wu  9377.000.000.  at  which  the 
Unltw)  Sum*  praluotd  (8e,l80.00a  In  the  Mm«  ye«r  the  world'i  ailr«r 
pradiwt  wu  TftltMd  at  910S,St4,00a  of  which  the  United  State*  produced 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MAKOFACTDBEa  AND   TBAKSPORTATION. 


L  Colonial  Mutofactorei. 

§  80.  The  povertjc  of  the  American  colonists  and 
their  remoteness  from  the  English  market  compelled 
B„„,j^y  them  to  uiidertuke  tlie  work  of  converting 
UtaoMOia.  raw  materiaU  into  finished  products.  Many 
kinds  of  manufacturee  had  their  beginning  within  the 
household.  Soap  making,  candle  making,  dressing  and 
manufacturing  leather,  the  work  of  the  carpenter  and 
the  smith,  spinnin);  yurn,  weaving  homespun  cloth,  mak- 
ing  clothes  and  haU,  and  many  other  indnstries  were 
carried  on  witliin  the  family.  The  larger  farms  and 
plantations,  equipped  with  tool  houses,  forges,  grist 
mills,  and  saw  mills,  wore  almost  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic units.  This  lasted  until  the  close  of  the  eighth 
oenth  century. 

§  31.  Tet,  even  in  the  early  days,  Tarious  manufac- 
tures wore  carried  on  for  commercial  purposes,  not  for 
rmatitoTjn  consmuption  within  the  household.  Salt 
t»«"«rfc«.  and  iron  works  were  estahlished  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  domestic  market  Brick  mak- 
ing, cordage  making,  tanning,  and  other  industries 
became  important  commercially.    Saw  mills  and  grist 
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milU  were  run  for  public  as  well  as  domestic  supply. 
Thus  began  a  division  of  occupations,  which  was 
carried  further  wheu  increasing  numbers  of  artisans 
devoted  themselves  to  the  trades  of  the  blacksmith, 
carpenter,  wheelwright,  shoemaker,  cooper,  sawyer, 
shipwright,  bricklayer,  etc.  Such  workmen  performed 
much  work  that  bad  been  done  formerly  upon  the 
farm. 

An  abundant  supply  of  timber  made  it  possible  to 
establish   various   manufactures  of   wood.     From  pipe- 
stavefl  and  clapboards  to  wagons  and  ships,  _j^^ 
many  of  the  colonies  supplied  the  domestic  ntutariiic 
demand,  and  had  a  surplus  for  export.     The 
manufacture   of    iron   was   firmly  established    between 
1650  and  1750.     In  some  places  rolling  mills  converted 
the  iron  into  sheets  and  bars,  while  slitting  mills  cut  it 
into  rods.     Wrought-iron  nails,  household  utensils,  and 
many  kinds  of  tools  were  produced  ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  and  cannon   was  begun.     During  the 
Revolution  the  iron  industry  stood  the  country  in  good 
Btead.     The  textile  industries    also  became  important. 
The  first  colonists,  with  spinning  wheel  and  hand  loom, 
began  to  spin  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  or  wool  into  yam, 
and  to  weave  the  yam  into  cloth.     Gradually  fulling 
mills  were   built,   where  homespun  fabrics  were  rolled 
and  pressed  in  hot  suds  and  fuller's  earth  in  order  to 
thicken  the  goods  and   increase  their  weight     In  the 
eighteenth  century  a  number  of  factories  produced  cloth 
for  the  market.     The  colonists  probably  produced  three 
fourths  of  the  cloth  consumed  by  them.      The  finef 
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grades  of  cloths  were  always  imported  from  Englaud, 
but  the  majority  of  the  people  depended  upon  the 
coarser  domestic  fabrics.  The  manufacture  of  cordage 
and  sail  cloth  was  an  important  auxiliary  of  the  ship- 
building industry.  Boots  and  shoes  were  important  in 
inter-colonial  trade  aa  early  as  1700.  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  a  center  for  this  branch  of  manufacture. 
Of  other  induatriea,  paper  making,  printing,  and  pub- 
lishing, and  the  manufacture  of  glass,  pottery,  and  hats 
were  the  most  important. 

§  32.  This    development    of    colonial    manufactures 
took  place  not  only  in  the  face  of  English  competition, 

Tht  itHtnde  ''''*  '"  ^P''*  "f  repeated  attempts  to  destroy 
ofEncuiid.  these  industries.  The  commercial  policy  of 
England  was  to  limit  the  colonies  to  the  production  of 
raw  materials  useful  to  English  manufacturers,  and  to 
reserve  the  colonial  market  exclusively  for  the  sale  of 
English  manufactured  products.  As  early  as  1699 
Parliament  prohibited  wool  or  manufactured  woolen 
goods  from  being  exported  from  any  of  the  colonies. 
In  1731  the  exportation  of  hats  was  prohibited,  and  the 
industry  was  placed  under  oppressive  restrictions.  In 
1751  Parliament  forbade  the  erection  of  new  iron  fur- 
naces, forges,  rolling  mills,  or  slitting  mills,  with  the 
purpose  of  restricting  the  colonies  to  the  production 
of  pig  anil  bar  iron.  Although  these  restrictions  were 
evaded,  they  were  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
colonial  industries. 

§  33.   Manufactures   were   further   developed   in   the 
northern  colonies  than  in  the  southern,  where  the  energy 
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of  the  people  was  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
and  rice.     Ereii  in  the  northern  colonies,  fisheries,  ship 

baildine  and  commerce  with  the  West  In- ^ 

diea  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  the  available  cicnamuB. 
labor  and  capital.  Finally,  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  scarcity  of  labor  and  high  wages  hin- 
dered manufacturing  enterprises.  The  high  rate  of 
American  wages  has  existed  since  the  earliest  tinjes,^ 
and  was  a  matter  of  record  as  early  an  1645,  It  was 
due  to  the  productiveness  of  labor  employed  upon  new 
land.  Laborers  would  not  enter  other  industries  un- 
less  employers  could  afford  to  pay  as  high  wages  as 
could  be  secured  iu  agriculture.  An  industry  could  be 
established  only  when  the  superior  efficiency  of  labor,  or 
some  other  advantage,  enabled  the  employer  to  pay  tha 
prevailing  high  wages. 

§  34.   Although  the    United   States    imported   from 
England  a  large  part  of  its  manufactured  supplies,  yet 
Alexander  Hamilton,  iu  1791,  could  give  „    ..    , 
the   following  account   of   American   man-  aeporton 
ufactures:'     "To  all  the  arguments  which 
are  brought  to  evince  the  impracticability  of  success  in 
manufacturing  efitabliahmenta  in  the  United  States,  it 
might  have  been  a  sufficient  answer  to  have  referred  to 
the  experience  of  what  has  been  already  done.     It  is 
certain  that  several    important  branches    have  grown 
up  and  flourished  with   a  rapidity  which  surprises,  af. 


■  8m  "  Beport    on    Uftnofactarei,"   b   Tadhio,  SUU  Paper*    u4 
«n  tbe  TmiS,  48,  49. 
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fording  an  encouraging  assurance  of  success  in  further 
attempts.  Of  these  it  may  not  be  improper  te  enumer- 
ate the  most  considerable."  These  were  in  substance  as 
follows :  — 

1.  Leather,  shoes,  harness,  trunkB,  gloves,  glue,  eto. 

2.  Iron  bars  and  sheets,  steel,  oaii  rods  and  nails,  imple- 
menta  of  husbandry,  artificers'  tools,  household  uteosils, 
arms,  ete. 

3.  Ships,  cabiuet  and  coopers'  wares,  wool  and  cotton 
cards,  machinery  for  manufactures  and  agriculture. 

4.  Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp,  cables,  cordage,  saU- 
dotfa,  twine,  etc. 

5.  Bricks,  coarse  tiles,  and  potters'  wares. 

6.  Ardent  spirits  and  uialt  hquors. 

7.  Writing  aud  printing  paper,  wrapping  paper  and  paste' 
board,  paper  hangings. 

S.  Hats  of  fur  and  wool. 

9.  Refined  sugars. 

10.  Oils,  soap,  tallow  candles, 

11.  Copper  and  brass  wares. 

12.  Tin  wares. 
IS.  Carriages  of  all  kinds. 

14.  Snuff,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco. 

15.  Starch  and  hair  powder. 

16.  Lampblack  and  painters'  colors. 

17.  Gunpowder. 

"  Besides  manufactorieB  of  these  articles,  which  are 
carried  on  as  regular  trades,  and  have  attained  to  a  con- 
eiderable  degree  of  maturity,  there  is  a  vast  scene  of 
household  manufacturing,  which  contributes  more  largely 
to  the  supply  of  the  community  than  could  be  imagined 
without  having  made  it  an  object  of  particular  inquiry." 
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D.   The  Indastrial  Berolntion  and  tbo  Factor?  System. 

§  35.  While  the  American  colonicB  were  struggling 
for  independence,  there  began  in  England  a  series  of 
economic  cbanees  wliich  ultimately  trans- 
formed    completely   hnghsli    mdustry   and  Revaiatiaii 
commerce.     These  changes  constituted  the  *"  BneUDa. 
indastrial   Revolution.      Between   1790   and   1850   the 
United  States  was  affected  by  the  same  influences.     For 
this  reason,  we  must  now  consider  briefly  the  course  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution  in  England. 

The  economic  condition  of  England  in  1760  was  prim- 
itive when  compared  with  the  present  order  of  things. 
Manufactures  wore  carried  on  mainly  by 
hand,  and  water  or  horse  power  was  seldom  mumfutiuw 
utilized.  The  woolen  industry  was  the  prin-  ""' 
cipal  branch  of  manufacture,  tiie  iron  trade  coming  next 
in  importance,  white  manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  and  cot- 
Ion  were  much  smaller.  The  textile  industries  were 
carried  on  often  in  country  districts  in  combination  with 
igriculture.  The  men  of  a  household  attended  to  the 
farm,  while  the  women  and  children  spun  yarn  for  sale. 
Weaving  usually  occupied  the  men  during  the  winter. 
In  all  industries  the  tools  and  machinery  were  sim- 
ple, 80  that  a  person  needed  hut  little  capital  in  order  to 
become  an  independent  producer  and  the  employer  of  a 
few  journeymen  and  apprentices.  After  1740  the  iron 
trade  began  to  decline,  because  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  secure  supplies  of  wood  sufficient  to  furnish  charcoal 
for  smelting  iron  ores.  • 
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In    1760    the   entire   foreign   commerce   of   England 

amounted   to  about  $120,000,000,  a  very  sraal!  figure 

when  compared  with  the  development  of  the 
Conuncmuid 
truooraiioa  next  &fty  years.      Domestic  commerce  was 

restricted  by  the  difficulty  of  inland  trans- 
portation. Roads  were  very  bad,  while  the  construction 
of  canals  had  only  commenced.  London  was  the  only 
national  market,  where  products  of  all  sections  were  ex- 
changed; and  the  rest  of  the  domestic  commerce  was 
carried  on  through  a  few  local  markets,  through  annual 
fairs,  or  through  traveling  merchants. 

Labor  and  capital  were  hampered  by  many  restrictions. 
In  most  towns  industries  were  under  the  control  of  ex- 
LbeH  padUan  cluflive  guilds,  which  supervised  prices,  qual- 
^ua^^     ity  of  goods,  and  many  details  of  business. 
mo.  In  such  towns  no  one  could  engage  in  any 

trade  without  becoming  a  member  of  the  guild,  and  serv- 
ing an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  Laborers  could  not 
move  from  one  parish  t«  another,  unless  they  could  give 
guarantees  that  they  would  not  become  dependent  upon 
the  poor  rates  of  the  parish  in  which  they  settled.  They 
were  forbidden  to  form  associations  for  any  purpose, 
while  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  regulate 
wages.  Joint-stock  corporations  hardly  existed  in  any 
industries  except  banking,  insurance,  and  foreign  trade. 
Adam  Smith,  in  1776,  could  appeal  to  experience  to 
prove  that  such  companies,  whose  hired  managers  con- 
trolled other  people's  money,  would  generally  be  man- 
aged wastefully  and  negligently  ;  so  that  they  could  not 
compote  with  the  common  business  partuersbip. 
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Between  1760  and  1840  English  industries  were  revo 
lutiouized.  The  cause  of  this  was  a  remarkable  aeries  of 
inventions  which  affected  the  cotton  and  _ 
woolen  industries  first.  The  production  of  metcitu* 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  had  long  been  hin- 
dered by  the  difficulty  of  supplying  weavers  with  enough 
yarn.  The  rude  hand  loom  could  weave  cloth  faster 
than  the  spinners  could  produce  yarn,  a  single  thread  at 
a  time,  upon  the  spinning  wheel.  Between  1764  and 
1780  three  inventors,  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  and 
Crompton,  perfected  appliances  which  finally  enabled  a 
spinner  to  spin  many  thousand  threads  of  yarn  at  once. 
These  inventions  enabled  spinners  to  produce  more  yarn 
than  the  clumsy  hand  looms  could  weave  into  cloth. 
But,  in  1785,  Cartwright  invented  a  power  loom  which, 
after  undergoing  improvements  for  many  years,  placed 
appliances  for  weaving  on  an  equality  with  the  machinery 
for  spinning.  Meanwhile,  James  Watt  had  invented  the 
steam  engine  in  1769.  Sixteen  years  later  it  began 
slowly  to  displace  water  power  in  running  the  new  spin- 
ning machinery.  These  inventions  first  revolutionized 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  but  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  all  textile  industries  were  affected 
by  them. 

The  steam  engine  was  first  used  in  coal  mines,  in  sink- 
ing shafts,  in  pumping  water  out  of  the  mines,  and  in 
hoisting   coal  from   the   pit.      In   this  way 
sutEcient  supplies  of  coal  could  be  obtained     Uciroa 
to  run  the  smelbing  furnaces,  and  the  iron 
tndufltry  was  stimulated  into  new  life.     By  the  use  of  the 
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•team  engine  the  blast  furnace  was  greatly  improved,  bo 
that  the  production  of  iron  increased  rapidly. 

From  1755  to  1800  many  canals  were  constructed 
between  important  places,  with  the  result  of  cheapening 
ctucMia  transportation.  Early  in  the  present  cen- 
uuvMtttiM.  hiry  the  highways  of  England  were  greatly 
improved.  During  the  second  quarter  of  the  century 
railroad  construction  was  commenced,  and  the  steam 
engine  revolutionized  land  transportation.  By  1850  it 
had  been  applied  successfully  to  ocean  transportation. 

One  result  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  the  growth 
of  the  factory  system.  Tlie  new  machinery  was  far  more 
expensive  than  the  old  hand  loom  or  spin- 
U(  factory  ning  wheel.  Consequently  the  ownership  of 
capital  tended  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  laborers,  who  became  dependent  upon  capitalist 
employers  for  the  supplies  of  tools  and  materials  with 
which  they  worked.  Then  it  appeared  that,  in  order  to 
apply  water  or  steam  power  advantageously  in  operating 
the  new  machinery,  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  a 
number  of  machines  in  the  same  building.  Moreover,  as 
the  product  of  an  establishment  increased,  the  processes 
of  manufacture  could  be  divided  more  profitably  among 
different  classes  ot  laborers.  This  fact  necessitated 
more  thorough  superintendence  and  organization.  Such 
causes  led  to  the  gradual  concentration  of  industry  in 
large  factories,  and  to  the  disappearance  of  the  small 
establisbmenta  of  the  domestic  producers. 

In  a  period  of  such  rapid  growth  and  change,  the  old 
restrictions  on  the  eftablisbmett  of  industries  and  the 
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regalatfon  of  prices  and  wagea  could  not  be  maintained 

More  and  more  these  laws  and  customs  fell  cimnwii 

■     I.  II,  caadlUoiuof 

mto  disuse,  and  capitalists  and  laborers  were  utmr  urn 

left  free  to  establish  new  enterprises,  and  to  •'*"''■ 
arrange  their  respective  Interests  by  a  contract  which 
was  nominallj'  free.  Competition  became  the  ruling 
ecoDOmic  force,  and  regulation  by  law  was  given  up  for 
the  time.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  was  the  deatruction  of  mediaeval 
reatrictions  upon  competition,  and  the  abandonment  of 
prices  and  wages  to  determination  by  the  contracts  of  the 
competing  parties. 

§  36.  In  1789  agriculture  and  commerce  were  the 
principal  industries  of  the  United  States,  although  do- 
mestic manufactures  had  been  established,  int  inamtrtti 
There  appeared  here  and  there  a  desire  to  ^^J^^ 
promote  the  rapid  growth  of  manufactures,  sutw. 
in  order  that  the  country  need  not  depend  upon  England 
for  manufactured  goods.  Largely  from  a  desire  for  what 
iras  termed  "industrial  independence,"  attempts  were 
made  to  foster  manufactures.  In  this  effort  a  great 
obstacle  was  encountered.  England  possessed  the  in- 
ventions that  were  revolutionizing  industry,  while  with- 
out such  appliances  it  would  have  been  hopeless  for 
Americans  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  mother  country.  But  England  intended 
to  retain  the  United  States  as  a  market  for  her  manu- 
factured products,  and  did  not  intend  to  allow  the  new 
inventions  to  be  used  outside  of  her  own  borders.  Strin- 
gent lavs  prohibited  the  exportation  of  machines,  plans, 
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or  models  of  machinery  ;  and  the  emigration  of  skilled 
workmen  was  forbidden.  After  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  seourc  &  knowledge  of  English  macbinerj  and  meth- 
ods, a  cotton  mill  was  finally  equipped  in  1790,  at 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.  A  few  years  later  the  cotton  gin  was 
invented.  Yet  the  cotton  industry  grew  very  slowly  until 
after  1807,  when  foreign  commerce  waa  forbidden  by  the 
embargo,  and  domestic  manufactures  rapidly  developed. 
Slater's  cotton  mill  at  Pawtucket  marked  the  estab- 
lialiment  of   the   factory  system  in  the  United  States. 

Yet  weaving  was  still  performed  by  hand, 
(•etm7«y»-     and  weaving  and  spinning  were  not  united 

in  a  single  factory.  In  18H  Mr,  Francis 
Lowell  constructed  a  power  loom  at  Waltham,  Mass., 
and  completed  a  factory  equipped  with  machinery  for 
spinning  and  weaving  cotton.  This  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  the  factory  system.  Before  long  other  indus- 
tries were  developed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  American 
manufactures  commenced  a  period  of  steady  growth. 

m.     Traniportation. 

§  37.  Tlie  first  roads  in  the  colonies  bad  to  be  cut 
through  the  dense  forests  that  covered  the  Atlantic 
RcMt*.  coast  regions.     Indian  trails  offered  more 

or  less  beaten  ways  that  were  often  widened  and 
straightened  into  highways.  Continuous  roads  finally 
connected  the  principal  towns  of  the  tidewater  districts, 
but  wagon  roads  did  not  exist  far  from  tlie  seacoast 
nntil  after  1750.  Bridges  were  constructed  very  slowly, 
and  most  rivers  had  to  be  forded.    The  larger  streams 
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were  crossed  bj  ferries,  which  gave  very  poor,  and  often 
daugerous,  service.  The  colonial  roada  were  in  the 
charge  of  the  local  political  units,  the  towns  and 
counties.  They  were  constructed  only  as  local  needs 
demanded,  without  reference  to  any  general  plan  for 
colonial  highways.  The  "  road  tax  "  levied  by  the  towns 
or  counties  was  paid  in  labor,  not  in  money ;  and  the 
work  of  road  building  was  very  badly  done.  Both  this 
custom  of  "  working  out  the  road  tax,"  and  tlie  bad 
roads  produced  by  it,  remain  in  many  country  districts 
to  this  day.  About  1790  turnpike  roads,  or  highways 
constructed  and  maintained  by  tolls,  began  to  be  built. 
Rarly  in  the  present  century  the  turnpike  systems  were 
rapidly  extended.  These  roads  were  built  by  corpora- 
tions which  were  given  rights  of  way,  and  allowed  to 
charge  tolls.  They  were  advantageous  in  a  time  when 
the  local  governments  could  not  be  induced  to  build  ade- 
quate highways,  but  grave  abuses  soon  appeared.  The 
tolls  were  often  excessive  and  the  roads  were  poor.  In 
more  recent  times  the  tendency  has  been  to  bring  all 
roads  under  public  control,  and  to  provide  for  highways 
by  general  taxation.  ■  Still  more  recently  some  of  the 
state  governments  have  begun  to  aid  in  the  very  neces- 
sary work  of  improving  our  roada,  which  are  the  worst 
to  be  found  in  any  civilized  country. 

Early   in   this   century,  after   settlements   bad   been 
planted  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  became  -^.j^m-, 
rery  necessary  to  have  some  means  of  com-  6j  the  rmiM 
muuication  between  the  seaboard  and  the 
lississippi  Valley.     There  arose  a  strong  movement  in 
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favor  of  the  construction  of  long-distance  highways, 
canals,  and  other  improvements  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. Between  1806  and  1837  the  United  States  built 
a  highway  known  as  the  Cumberland  Road,  which  ex- 
tended from  Washington  to  Cumberland,  and  thence  by 
way  of  Wlieeling,  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  to 
the  Mississippi  Rirer  near  St.  Louis.  By  1840,  a  grow- 
ing opposition  to  internal  improvements  by  the  national 
government  put  an  end  to  such  expenditures  by  the 
United  States. 

§  38.  The  original  colonies  were  favored  with  easy 
means  of  intercolonial  communication  by  sea,  while  a 
jj,,„j„rt«-  number  of  navigable  rivers  gave  access  to 
Has  b;  water,  the  interior  regions  of  the  seaboard.  Lines 
of  packet  sloops  were  estiiblishcd  along  the  seacoast 
end  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  rivers.  After  1807 
stoamboats  were  placed  upon  many  of  these  routes.  A 
few  years  later  they  appeared  upon  the  Great  Lakes. 
On  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  steam  navigation 
was  exceedingly  important  From  1815  to  1860,  steam- 
ships multiplied  on  all  these  waters.  They  furnished  an 
easy  means  of  access  to  all  parts  of  this  region,  and 
greatly  hastenod  the  development  of  the  Valley.  After 
1860  the  railroads  began  to  secure  a  large  part  of  this 
carrying  trade.  On  the  Great  Lakes  the  steamboat  has 
held  its  own,  and  to-day  the  lake  tieet  comprises  more 
tlian  one  fourth  of  our  entire  merchant  marine. 

Washington,  when  a  young  man,  perceived  the  possi- 
bility and  desirability  of  constructing  canals  connecting 
the  Hudson  River  and  the  Groat  Lakes,  and  connecting 
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leeapeake  Bay  with  the  Ohio  River.  Between  1790 
and  ISOO  many  canals  were  projected,  and  a  few  were 
built.  The  era  of  canal  construction  reallr 
commenced  after  1820.  The  Erie  Canal 
was  opened  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie  in 
1825,  and  soon  cheapened  transportation  from  the  Ohio 
Valley  to  the  seaboard  so  that  rates  fell  to  one  tenth  of 
the  former  coat.  Branches  were  built,  and  towns  and 
cities  sprang  up  wherever  the  canal  met  a  branch  or  a 
natural  watercourse.  Before  long  other  canals  were 
built  between  the  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie,  between 
the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  between  the  coal 
regions  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania  and  the  seacoaat. 
Many  states  entered  upon  the  construction  of  elaborate 
canal  systems.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Indiana,  and 
lUinoia  were  among  the  number.  Generally  these  canals 
proved  nnsuccessful,  and  were  cither  abandoned  or  fell 
into  the  hands  of  railroads.  Indeed,  railroads  made 
their  appearance  very  soon  after  the  canals  were  opened. 
In  many  cases  the  canals  could  not  compete  with  the 
railroads;  but  other  canals,  notably  the  Erie,  proved  to 
be  successful  competitors,  and  have  tended  permanently 
to  lower  transportation  charges. 

5  39.  By  1830  the  era  of  railway  transportation  was 
opened  by  the  completion  of  the  first  few  miles  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Shortly  after,  a^]^,^ 
railroads  were  built  from  Boston  to  Albany,  tniuporuaoa. 
from  Richmond  to  Chesterfield,  from  Albany  to  Sara- 
toga, and  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg.  By  1840  there 
were  2,755  miles  of  railways  in    the   United  Stateoi 
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Practically  all  were  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  thej 
were  short,  independent  lines,  radiating  from  Boston, 
Albany,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond, 
and  Charleston.  They  were  local  roads,  yet  they  fur- 
Dished  an  almost  continuous  line  of  transportation  from 
New  York  to  North  Carolina.^ 

Between  1840  and  1850,  railroads  were  extended  very 
rapidly  in  New  England,  where  2,600  miles  of  track 
were  in  operation  the  latter  year.  A  road 
was  completed  from  Boston  to  Albany,  so 
that  New  England  was  placed  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  West,  via  the  Erie  Canal.  By 
1850,  railroads  had  been  pushed  well  into  the  western 
portions  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 
Georgia  had  started  a  railway  system,  while  roads  were 
being  constructed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  As  yet  no 
lines  of  railway  connected  the  seaboard  with  the  West, 
wliile  the  roads  still  remained  local  companies  serving 
local  needs. 

From  1850  to  1860  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
States  increased  from  8,571  to  28,919  miles.  The  Mid- 
tie  third  ^^^  Atlantic  States  rapidly  pushed  their  rail- 
dMidc.  ways  westward.  In  the  Southern  States 
remarkable  progress  was  made.  But  in  the  MisBissippi 
Valley  railroad  expansion  was  moat  noteworthy.  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  were  finally  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  coast,  while  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  were  covered  with  a  network  of 

1  See  ^cribiier'it  Statistical  Atlai  Cot  maps  showing  railnNMl  cooitraO' 
tioa  by  decado*. 
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rulwaj'8.  Twenty-seven  miltion  acres  of  public  lands 
had  been  granted  by  Congress  to  aid  the  construction  of 
railroads  in  the  West  and  South.  The  people  looked 
upon  the  roads  in  a  friendly  manner ;  and  states,  coun- 
ties, and  towns  granted  large  sums  of  money  to  further 
their  construction. 

The  Civil  War  checked  railroad  building  only  tem- 
porarily. After  1866  it  vas  continued  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever.  For  political  reasons  the  United  xht  roorui 
States  favored  the  construction  of  railroads  4«»iie. 
to  connect  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  rest  of  the  Union, 
and  granted  millions  of  dollars  and  millions  of  acres  of 
land  to  aid  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  roads.  Then 
in  the  Southwest  and  Northwest  land  grants  and  sub- 
sidies to  railways  were  renewed. 

In  1878  the  country  had  68,484  miles  of  railroads. 
Since  that  time  many  thousand  miles  of  road  have  been 
built  in  the  states  west  of  the  Misaissippi, 
and  other  lines  have  been  pushed  through  to  nructioa  ironi 
the  Pacific  coast.     In  1905  there  were  over   '"''»'»*^ 
217,000   miles   of    railroads    in   the   country.      During 
the  last  thirty-five  years,  railways  have  often  been  con- 
structed as  speculative  enterprises  far  in  advance  of  the 
needs  of  the  country.     Sometimes  the  construction  of 
such  a  road  leads  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  region 
through  which  it  runs,  and  so  creates  a  paying  business. 
But  such  enterprises  often  lead  to  the  building  of  un- 
necessary lines  that  can  have  no  immediate  prospect  of 
becoming  paying  investments. 
The  character  of  American  railways    has  changed 
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greatly  since  1850.  The  early  roads  were  short,  local 
jjUj.,^  jo„.  affairs.  Between  1850  and  1860  local  roads 
MUd4iiaa.  began  to  bo  oonBolidatcd  iuto  through  lines. 
Thus  the  numerous  local  roads  that  together  covered 
the  distance  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  were  consolidated 
by  Vanderbilt  into  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
About  the  same  time  the  Peuusylvania  Railroad  secured 
a  through  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  pushed  its  way  westward.  Then 
followed  efforts  to  secure  control  of  roads  tliat  should 
give  access  to  Chicago  and  other  points  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  At  length,  five  trunk  lines  were  formed, 
controlling  through  routes  from  the  West  to  the  sea- 
hoard.  In  all  directions  a  similar  process  went  on.  The 
reason  for  such  consolidation  was  that  the  union  of 
several  short  lines  under  one  management  diminished 
the  expenses  of  operation. 

The  establishment  of  trunk  lines  introduced  a  new 
era  of  railroad  rate-making.  The  old  local  roads  bad 
enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  in  their  several  districts. 
Competition  existed  only  at  a  few  points  where  com- 
peting roads  met.  But  the  trunk  lines  could  compete 
with  each  other  for  the  through  freight  between  the 
West  and  the  East,  and  the  sharpest  rivalry  sprung  up. 
The  economies  of  operation  made  possible  by  consolida- 
tion enabled  the  trunk  linos  to  reduce  their  charges, 
while  competition  for  through  trafHc  obliged  them  to  do 
BO.  Competition  finally  became  so  fierce  as  to  lead  to 
"railroad  wars,"  in  which  rates  were  often  lowered  be- 
low the  cost  of  transportation.    Such  "  cut-tbroat  com- 
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petition"  was  followed  by  pooling  agreements  between 
Ihe  different  roads,  by  which  rates  were  maintained  at  a 
higher  level,  and  the  prolits  thus  secured  were  divided 
between  the  roade  composing  the  pool.  In  1887  Congress 
prohibited  the  formation  of  pools,  and  endeavored  by 
an  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  to  remedy  certain  abuses. 
But  the  roadft  have  frequently  succeeded  in  maintaining 
rates  by  trafBc  agreements  of  a  more  or  less  secret  char- 
acter. The  consolidation  of  railroads  did  not  end  with 
the  establishment  of  through  lines  east  of  Chicago. 
West  of  that  city  the  work  of  consolidation  has  ex- 
tended to  the  Missouri  River,  and  from  the  Missouri  to 
the  Pacific.  Between  St.  Louis  and  the  Southwest  the 
■ame  process  has  gone  on.  In  1890  it  was  estimated 
that  one  eighth  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country 
was  under  a  single  management,  while  over  one  half  of 
the  railroads  had  fallen  under  the  control  of  twenty 
other  managements.  The  prospect  is  that  a  few  great 
trana-continental  lines  will  finally  control  all  the  trans- 
portation business  of  the  country,  except  that  which  is 
of  a  purely  local  character. 

IV.   Ship  Bnilding. 

§  40.  The  foresta  of  the  New  World  supplied  abun- 
dant materials  for  ship  building,  which  was  begun  in  the 
first  years  of  the  colonial  history.  Masaachu-  coioniu  mip 
setts  had  built  one  hundred  and  twenty  vea-  ii"Uai°e. 
ids  as  early  as  1655.  By  1700,  many  ships  were  built 
each  year  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 
Id  the  aoatbern  colonies  less  was  accomplished  until  the 
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middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  ahip  building 
developed  rapidly  in  all  of  the  colonies.  In  the  year 
1769  over  three  hundred  and  eighty  vesacla,  with  a  total 
burden  of  20,000  tons,  were  constructed  in  America. 
Between  1780  and  1800,  wooden  vessels  were  bnilt  upon 
some  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Sliip  building  was  the  first 
mechanical  industry  to  be  largely  developed  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  it  made  possible  the  growth  of  a  large  and 
profitable  commerce. 

§  41.  In  1789  the  tonnage  of  the  sliips  registered 
in  the  foreign  trade  was  123,893  tons.  For  the  next 
twenty-five  years  Europe  was  in  a  state 
ihipviDE  iTam  of  Continual  war,  and  American  ships  se- 
I  w  to  iMo.  ^,^,.p^  ^  large  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe.  By  1806,  the  ships  registered  in  foreign  trade 
had  a  tonnage  of  795,507  tons.  In  the  same  year  the 
ships  in  the  coasting  trade  had  a  tonnage  of  340,540 
tons,  while  the  sea  fisheries  employed  ships  with  a  ton- 
nage of  over  69,000  tons.  The  United  States,  in  1790 
and  1792,  levied  discriminating  taxes  upon  foreign  ships, 
with  the  possible  result  of  throwing  more  of  our  com- 
merce into  tlie  hands  of  American  ship  owners.  After 
1816  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe  caused  us  to 
lose  a  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  European  countries. 
In  1840  our  foreign  trade  employed  no  larger  tonnage 
than  iu  1806,  but  our  coasting  trade  employed  ships  with 
a  tonnage  of  1.176,000  tons.  Between  1817  and  1820 
our  navigation  laws  were  extended,  and  made  especially 
severe  against  foreign  ships.  The  reason  for  snch  illib- 
eral measures  was  the  resentment  arouaed  by  the  harah 
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policy  pursaed  by  England  until  1830.  The  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress  at  tliat  date  are  mainly  unchanged  at 
the  present  day.  They  aim  to  prevent  Americans  from 
purchasing  foreign  ships  and  entering  them  under  Amer- 
ican registry.  They  exclude  foreign  vesBels  from  our 
coasting  trade,  and  impose  discriminating  charges  upon 
foreign  ships.  Many  of  these  regulations  prove  hin- 
drances to  American  tnterestB,  while  they  have  not  bene- 
fited American  ship  builders  materially. 

§  42.  Prom  1840  to  1861  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
registered  in  the  foreign  trade  increased  from  762,838 

to  2,496,894  tons,  while  the  tonnaire  of  tha 

'         '  '  °  Ship  bnUdlne 

coasting  fleet  increased  to  2,704,544  tons,  trom  imo  to 
During  this  period  seventy  per  cent  of  our 
foreign  commerce  was  carried  in  American  vessels,  while 
our  ships  did  a  large  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
"■orld.  In  producing  wooden  sailing  vessels  American 
ship  builders  were  unequaled,  and  their  magnificent  clip- 
per ships  were  superior  to  all  others.  This  was  ac- 
complished, moreover,  when  wages  and  the  cost  of  all 
materials  except  wood  were  much  higher  than  in  other 
countries.  But,  after  1850,  steamships  began  to  replace 
sailing  vessels  in  ocean  commerce.  In  the  construction 
of  steamships  the  United  States  was  soon  outstripped  by 
Great  Britain  The  Civil  War  struck  a  terrible  blow  to 
American  shipping  interests,  and  our  merchant  marine 
rapidly  diminished. 

§  43.  Since  the  war  our  foreign  marine  has  also  con- 
stantly declined,  although  the  ships  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  bare  increased.   On  the  Great  Lakes  there  ha* 
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been  wonderful  progress.    The  foreign  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States  diminished  from  2,496,000  tons  in 
1861  to  943,000  tons  in  1905.     At  the  same  time,  the 
proportion  of  our  foreign  trade  carried  in  American  ships 
decreased  from  75  per  cent  in  1855  to  12.1  per  cent  in 
c«iiM*toTtke  1905.     The  causes  of  this  decline  are  par- 
^^J  ^  tially  in  disputa.    But  it  certainly  began  a  few 
rtme.  years  before  the  Civil  War,  so  that  the  rav- 

ages of  Confederate  privateers  only  hastened  a  process 
that  had  already  commenced.  One  primary  cause  is  the 
fact  that  iron  and  steel  ships  have  so  largely  replaced 
wooden  vessels.  As  early  as  1855  it  was  determined 
that  iron  ships,  although  more  expensive  to  construct, 
were  in  the  end  more  durable  and  consequently  cheaper 
than  wooden  ships.  It  also  appeared  that  iron  vessels 
better  withstand  the  strain  of  heavy  steam  machinery. 
More  recently,  steel  has  replaced  iron  for  ship  construc- 
tion. Now,  American  builders  had  a  great  advantage  in 
the  cheapness  of  their  wood  supply,  as  well  as  in  their 
skill  in  constructing  wooden  vessels.  Iron  ships,  how- 
ever, could  be  built  more  cheaply  in  England  ;  and  there- 
fore the  ocean- carrying  trade  passed  to  ships  of  English 
construction.  More  than*  this,  American  builders  were 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  they  were  very  slow  in  turn- 
ing from  sailing  vessels  to  the  construction  of  steam- 
ships. So  long  as  steel  vessels  retain  their  present 
superiority,  American  ship  builders  will  not  regain  their 
former  position  until  they  are  able  to  construct  steel 
vessels  as  cheaply  as  the  builders  of  foreign  nations. 
In  recent  years  the  outlook  has  improved.    The  creation 
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of  oar  new  nary  has  stimulated  the  construction  of  steel 
vessels,  while  the  cost  of  building  them  has  greatly  de- 
creased. The  expense  for  labor  is  the  principal  item  of 
coat  that  is  larger  here  than  in  England,  but  this  dis- 
parity seems  to  be  diminishing.  Unquestionably,  the 
steel  sliipa  now  constructed  in  this  country  are  unex- 
celled in  any  particular  by  ships  manufactured  in  any 
country  of  the  world. 

V.   Tlie  Textile  Indastriei, 

§  44.   Spinning  machinery  was  introduced  into  the 
lootton  industry  in  1790,  but  nearly  twenty  years  passed 
[before   as  much  was  accomplished   in  the     „ 
'iroolcn  industry.     The  period  of  commercial     wrtwooieD 
restriction  following  the  embargo   in  1807 
practically  shut  off   foreign    supplies.     This   caused  a 
jjapid  development  of  woolen  and  cotton  manufactures. 
[Uany  of  the  mills  built  at  this  time,  however,  were  badly 
Iconstructed  and  equipped,  so  that  they  turned  out  a  very 
leoarse  product.     Between  1815  and  1825  the  power  loom 
liras  introduced  into  this  country.     Large  factory  towns 
'grew  up  in  such  places  as  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Fall  River, 
Cofaoes,  and  Patterson. 

§  46.  Since  1820  the  growth  of  cotton  manufactures 
has  been  continuous.  The  industry  has  been  concen- 
trated largely  in  New  England  from  the  be- 

T      1  nnf     ^  ■  The  cotton 

ginning,    in  l!n)d  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the     indutry 
otton  spindles  were  located  in  that  section,      •"*"•"■ 
lassachusetts  having  the  largest  number.     Since  1870 
bere  has  been  a  marked  development  of  cotton  manu- 
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ractiiro  ill  the  South.  The  capital  ao  iovested  increased 
from  $17,375,000  in  1880  to  $230,240,000  in  1905.  Since 
thuHc  fuctoricB  can  obtain  raw  cotton  without  inciirriug 
any  conitidurable  expense  for  cost  of  transportation,  it 
Mems  probable  that  tlie  future  derelopment  of  this 
indtistry  in  tho  South  will  be  rapid.  The  following  table 
Hhuwfl  tho  rapid  growth  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the 
United  States:  — 


ma. 

IfiSO. 

isot. 

Value  of  product 

I'uuncU  of  rHw  cotton  ) 
uuniiimt'il                   I 

NiiMiliumf  iplndlr*  In 
fXTt'irti'i 

CaplMl  in  vetted 

146,860,000 
120,000.000 

2.284,000 
#61,102,000 

9102,060,000 
760,313,000 

10,663,000 
9208,280,000 

94*2,461,000 

1,878,074,000 

23,165,000 
606,100.000 

The  cotton  mnnufactnro  in  the  United  States  has  been 
comiuctod  hitherto  mainly  for  supplying  the  domeatic 
mnrkct.  In  the  Tcntli  Census,  Mr.  Atkinson  summed 
up  the  fiituntion  as  follows  :  "  The  principal 
mnrket  for  our  own  fabrics  is  found  among 
the  thrifty  working  people,  who  constitute 
tlie  great  mass  of  our  population.  It  has 
(hcreforo  happened  that,  although  we  have  not  until  re- 
CAOtljr  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  rerj'  fine  fabrics, 
the  arersge  quality  of  the  fabrics  that  we  do  make  is 
batter  thu  that  of  any  other  nation,  with  the  possible 
•SMptka  of  Fraaoe.    It  is  for  the  wants  of  the  Bullion 
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onr  cotton  factories  are  mainly  worked,  and  we 
hare  ceased  to  import  staple  goods,  and  shall  never  be 
likely  to  resume  their  import.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  for  a  long  period  continue  to  import  the  Uner  goods 
that  depend  mainly  on  fashion  and  style  for  their  use, 
and  that  are  purely  articles  of  luxury."  Yet  in  1908 
we  exported  over  $52,944,000  of  cotton  manufactures, 
while  imports  of  this  sort  amounted  to  $63,043,000. 
In  the  future  it  is  probable  that  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  immediate  proximity  to  the  great 
source  of  the  world's  supply  of  raw  cotton,  will  surpass 
other  countries  not  similarly  situated. 

§  46,  The  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics  did  not  de- 
velop as  rapidly  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  One 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  domestic  supply  xit  woolen 
of  wool  has  never  been  sutRcient,  while  of  Wnstry. 
cotton  this  country  has  possessed  a  cheiip  and  abundant 
supply.  Moreover,  tariff  duties  often  imposed,  on 
imported  wool  have  for  much  of  the  time  increased 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  to  the  manufacturer.  Tha 
woolen  manufactures  that  sprung  up  during  the  War 
of  1812  suffered  considerable  reverses  after  1815,  but 
by  1828  the  industry  seemed  to  have  surmounted  whaf^ 
ever  initial  difficulties  there  may  have  been  in  the  way 
of  its  development. 

The  statistical  table  on  page  72  shows  the  growth  of 
woolen  manufactures  in  the  United  States  since  1860. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  location  of  the  woolen 
industry  in  the  United  States,  At  the  opening  of  the 
prosent  centiiry  it  was,  like  all  domestic  industries, 
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PmoMimlly  all  wnro  in  tho  Atlantic  States,  and  the; 
yt»V9  flIiiM'l,  Inr1i>ji<'iiitr<nt  Itni'S,  radiating  from  Boston, 
Atlinii^i  N«w  Vui'lt,  I'lilludL'ljiIiia,  Haltimore,  RichmoDd, 
ftllil  rimilii«(iiii,  Tlipy  were  local  roads,  yet  they  fur^ 
MlvltPtl  nti  nliiiiiMt  rimtiniiotm  lino  of  transportation  from 
N(»w  YwK  t»>  Ni'i'tli  Ciuulina.' 

(H'lwiHMi  \M^  nnd  ISfiO.  railroads  were  extended  very 
(wU\jf  (h  Ni<w  l-^iiilnnd,  whore  2,600  miles  of  track 
vrT>n>  ill  o)H>rftt)on  tho  Utter  year.  A  road 
««B  v^*«l^Jot^>l  (rv^n  Boston  to  AllAny,  so 
tiMl  Nvn  Kivj^Kiid  ns  plKed  id  direct  uhb- 
iM>im«M«^W  wMt  tV^  \V«>«t.  VM  the  Enc  Cw^.  By 
m%||illHWl»>i*J  »N<#«fw«hit4  mil  telBite  vvrten 
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railways.  Tweuty-Beven  million  acres  of  public  lands 
had  been  granted  by  Congress  to  aid  the  construction  of 
railroads  in  the  West  and  South.  The  people  looked 
upon  the  roads  in  a  friendly  manner ;  and  states,  coun- 
ties, and  towns  granted  large  sums  of  money  to  further 
their  construction. 

The  Civil  War  checked  railroad  building  only  tem- 
porarily. After  1866  it  was  continued  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever.  For  political  reasons  the  United  Thitonnb 
States  favored  the  construction  of  railroads  **ei^- 
to  cotLDect  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  rest  of  the  Union, 
and  granted  millions  of  dollars  and  millions  of  acres  of 
land  to  aid  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  roads.  Then 
in  the  Southwest  and  Northwest  land  grants  and  sub- 
sidies to  railways  were  renewed. 

In  187S  the  country  had  68,484  miles  of   railroads. 
Since  that  time  many  thousand  miles  of  road  have  been 
built  in  the  states  west  of  the  MissisBippi,  _  , 
and  other  lines  have  been  pushed  through  to  nmctioD  iroin 
tJie  Pacific  coast.     In  1905  there  were  over   """•'"*■ 
217,000   miles   of    railroads    in   the   country.      During 
the  last  thirty-five  years,  railways  have  often  been  cou- 
fltructed  aa  speculative  enterprises  far  in  advance  of  the 
needs  of  the  country.     Sometimes  the  construction  of 
BQch  a  road  leads  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  region 
through  which  it  runs,  and  so  creates  a  paying  business. 
But  such  enterprises  often  lead  to  the  building  of  un- 
necessary lines  that  can  have  no  immediate  prospect  of 
becoming  paying  investments. 
The  character  of  American  railways    baa  changed 
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greatly  since  1850.  The  early  roads  were  short,  local 
j,jir^^(,^  affairs.  Between  1850  and  1860  local  roads 
loiiA^OM.  began  to  be  consolidated  into  through  lines. 
Thus  the  numerous  local  roads  that  together  covered 
the  distance  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  were  consolidated 
by  Vanderbilt  into  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
About  the  same  time  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  secured 
a  through  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  pushed  its  way  westward.  Then 
followed  efforts  to  secure  control  of  roads  that  should 
give  acceHs  to  Chicago  and  other  points  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  At  length,  five  trunk  lines  were  formed, 
controlling  through  routes  from  the  West  to  the  sea- 
board. In  all  directions  a  similar  process  went  on.  The 
reason  for  such  consolidation  was  that  the  union  of 
several  short  lines  under  one  management  diminished 
the  expenses  of  operation. 

The  establishment  of  trunk  lines  introduced  a  new 
era  of  railroad  rate-making.  The  old  local  roads  had 
enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  in  their  several  districts. 
Competition  existed  only  at  a  few  points  where  com- 
peting roads  met.  But  the  trunk  lines  could  compete 
with  each  other  for  the  through  freight  between  the 
West  and  the  East,  and  the  sharpest  rivalry  sprung  up. 
The  economies  of  operation  made  possible  by  consolida- 
tion enabled  the  trunk  lines  to  reduce  their  charges, 
while  competition  for  through  traffic  obliged  them  to  do 
BO.  Competition  finally  became  so  fierce  as  to  lead  to 
"railroad  wars,"  in  which  rates  were  often  lowered  be- 
low the  cost  of  transportation.    Such  "  out-throat  com- 
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petition"  was  followed  by  pooling  agreements  between 
the  different  roade,  by  which  rates  were  maintained  at  a 
higher  level,  and  the  profits  thus  secured  were  divided 
between  the  roads  composing  the  pool.  In  1887  Congress 
prohibited  the  formation  of  pools,  and  endeavored  by 
an  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  to  remedy  certain  abuses. 
But  the  roads  have  frequently  succeeded  in  maintaining 
rates  by  traffic  agreements  of  a  more  or  less  secret  char> 
acter.  The  consolidation  of  railroads  did  not  end  with 
the  establishment  of  through  lines  east  of  Chicago. 
West  of  that  city  the  work  of  consolidation  has  ex- 
tended to  the  Missouri  River,  and  from  the  Missouri  to 
the  Pacific.  Between  St.  Louis  and  the  Southwest  the 
aame  process  has  gone  on.  In  1890  it  was  estimated 
that  one  eighth  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country 
was  under  a  single  management,  while  over  one  half  of 
the  railroads  had  fallen  under  the  control  of  twenty 
other  managements.  The  prospect  is  that  a  few  great 
trans-continental  lines  will  finally  control  all  the  trans- 
portation  business  of  the  country,  except  that  which  is 
of  a  purely  local  character, 

IT.    Ship  Building. 

§  40.  The  forests  of  the  New  World  supplied  abun- 
dant  materials  for  ship  building,  which  was  begun  in  the 
first  years  of  the  colonial  history.  Massachu-  coianuiihip 
setts  had  built  one  hundred  and  twenty  ves-  '"'wine- 
sela  as  early  as  1655.  By  1700,  many  ships  were  built 
each  year  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 
In  tbe  Boutbern  colonies  less  was  accomplished  until  tb« 
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middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Bhip  building 
developed  rapidly  in  all  of  the  colonies.  In  the  year 
1769  over  three  hundred  and  eighty  veBsele,  with  a  total 
burden  of  20,000  tons,  were  constructed  in  America. 
Between  1780  and  1800,  wooden  vessels  were  built  upon 
some  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Ship  building  was  the  first 
mechanical  industry  to  be  largely  developed  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  it  made  possible  the  growth  of  a  large  and 
profitable  commerce. 

§  41.  In  1789  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  registered 
in  the  foreign  trade  was  123,893  tons.  For  the  next 
twenty-five  years  Europe  was  in  a  state 
(UniinEtnini  of  coutinual  war,  and  American  ships  se- 
"*' "  '**"■  cured  a  large  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe.  By  1806,  the  ships  registered  in  foreign  trade 
had  a  tonnage  of  795,507  tons.  In  the  same  year  the 
ships  in  the  coasting  trade  had  a  tonnage  of  340,540 
tons,  while  the  sea  fisheries  employed  ships  with  a  ton- 
nage of  over  69,000  tons.  The  United  States,  in  1790 
and  1792,  levied  discriminating  taxes  upon  foreign  ships, 
with  the  possible  result  of  throwing  more  of  our  com- 
merce into  the  hands  of  American  ship  owners.  After 
1816  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe  caused  us  to 
lose  a  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  European  countries. 
In  1840  our  foreign  trade  employed  no  larger  tonnage 
than  in  1806,  but  our  coasting  trade  employed  ships  with 
a  tonnage  of  1,176,000  tons.  Between  1817  and  1820 
our  navigation  laws  were  extended,  and  made  especially 
severe  against  foreign  ships.  The  reason  for  auch  illib- 
eral measures  was  tha  resentment  aroused  by  the  harab 
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policy  pnrsaed  by  England  until  1830.  The  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress  al  that  date  are  mainly  unchanged  at 
the  present  day.  They  aim  to  prevent  Americans  from 
purchasing  foreign  ships  and  entering  them  under  Amer- 
ican registry.  They  exclude  foreign  vessels  from  our 
coasting  trade,  and  impose  discriminating  charges  upon 
foreign  ships.  Many  of  these  regulations  prove  hin- 
drances to  American  interests,  while  they  have  not  bene- 
fited American  ship  builders  materially. 

§  42.  From  1840  to  1861  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
registered  in  the  foreign  trade  increased  from  762,838 

to  2,496,894  tons,  while  the  tonnage  o£  the 

°  sup  boUdioe 

coasting  fleet  increased   to  2,704,544  tons,  fnun  imo  to 

During  this  period  seventy  per  cent  of  our 
foreign  commerce  was  carried  in  American  vessels,  while 
our  ships  did  a  large  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world.  In  producing  wooden  sailing  vessels  American 
»hip  builders  were  unequaled,  and  their  maguiflcent  clip- 
per ships  were  supenor  to  all  others.  This  was  ac- 
complished, moreover,  when  wages  and  the  cost  of  all 
materials  except  wood  were  much  higher  than  in  other 
countries.  But,  after  1850,  steamships  began  to  replace 
eailinfi;  vessels  in  ocean  commerce.  In  the  construction 
of  steamships  the  United  States  was  soon  outstripped  by 
Great  Britain  The  Civil  War  struck  a  terrible  blow  to 
American  shipping  interests,  and  our  merchant  marine 
rapidly  diminished. 

§  43.  Since  the  war  our  foreign  marine  has  also  con- 
stantly declined,  although  the  ships  eugaged  in  tlie  coast- 
ing trade  have  increased.   On  the  Great  Lakes  there  hai 
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Practicallj  all  were  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  they 
vere  short,  independent  lines,  radiating  from  Boston, 
Albany,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond, 
and  Charleaton.  They  were  local  i-oads,  yet  they  fur- 
nished an  almoBt  continuous  line  of  transportation  from 
New  York  to  North  Carolina.' 

Between  1840  and  1850,  railroads  were  extended  very 
rapidly  in   New    England,  where  2,600  miles  of   track 

.-     ,    "cre  in  operation  the  latter  year.      A  road 
S«coBd  decade  '  -^ 

Diraiirort  was  completed  from  Boston  to  Albany,  so 
that  New  England  was  placed  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  West,  via  the  Erie  Canal.  By 
1850,  railroads  had  been  pushed  well  into  the  western 
portions  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 
Georgia  had  started  a  railway  system,  while  roads  were 
being  constructed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  As  yet  no 
lines  of  railway  connected  the  seaboard  with  the  West, 
while  the  roads  still  remained  local  companies  serving 
local  needs. 

Prom  1850  to  1860  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
States  increased  from  8,571  to  28,919  miles.  The  Mid- 
The  thirt  die  Atlantic  States  rapidly  pnshed  their  rail- 
**"***■  ways  westward.  In  the  Southern  States 
remarkable  progress  was  made.  But  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  railroad  expansion  was  most  noteworthy.  Chi- 
cago and  St  Louis  were  finally  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  coast,  while  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
eaat  of  the  Mississippi  were  covered  with  a  network  of 

>  Sm  Scribnor'i  StaliMical  Atlu  for  maps  tbosring  nibo«d  comtniD 
tion  b;  dec&des. 
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rkilwaj'B.  Twenty-seven  million  acres  of  public  lands 
had  been  granted  by  Congress  to  aid  the  construction  of 
railroads  in  the  West  and  South.  Tlie  people  looked 
upon  the  roads  in  a  friendly  manner ;  and  states,  coun- 
ties, and  towns  granted  large  sums  of  money  to  further 
their  construction. 

The  Civil  War  checked  railroad  building  only  tem- 
porarily. After  1866  it  was  continued  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever.  For  political  reasons  the  United  meionrto 
States  favored  the  constmction  of  railroads  *«■*«■ 
to  connect  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  rest  of  the  Union, 
and  granted  millions  of  dollars  and  milliona  of  acres  of 
land  to  aid  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  roads.  Then 
in  the  Southwest  and  Northwest  land  grants  and  sub- 
sidies to  railways  were  renewed. 

In  1878  the  country  had  68,484  miles  of  railroads. 
Since  that  time  many  thousand  miles  of  road  have  bees 
built  in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  other  lines  have  been  pushed  through  to  itraetiDii  ma 
the  Pacific  coast.     In  1905  there  were  over 
217,000   miles   of    railroads    in   the   country,      During 
the  last  thirty-five  years,  railways  have  often  been  con- 
structed as  speculative  enterprises  far  in  advance  of  the 
Deeds  of  the  country.    Sometimes  the  construction  of 
such  a  road  leads  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  region 
through  which  it  runs,  and  so  creates  a  paying  business. 
But  such  enterprises  often  lead  to  the  building  of  un- 
necessary tines  that  can  have  no  immediate  prospect  of 
becoming  paying  investments. 

The  character  of  American  railways    has  changed 
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greatly  aince  1850.  The  early  roads  were  short,  local 
mjij.,^  j^  affairs.  Between  1850  and  1860  local  roads 
wudiuaa.  began  to  be  consolidated  into  through  lines. 
Thus  the  numerous  local  roads  that  together  covered 
the  distance  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  were  consolidated 
by  Vanderbilt  into  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
About  the  same  time  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  secured 
a  through  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  pushed  its  way  westward.  Then 
followed  efforts  to  secure  control  of  roads  that  should 
give  access  to  Chicago  and  other  points  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  At  length,  five  trunk  lines  were  formed, 
controlling  through  routes  from  the  West  to  the  sea- 
board. In  all  directions  a  similar  process  went  on.  The 
reason  for  such  consolidation  was  that  the  union  of 
several  short  lines  under  one  management  diminished 
the  expenses  of  operation. 

The  establishment  of  trunk  lines  introduced  a  new 
era  of  railroad  rate-making.  The  old  local  roads  had 
enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  in  their  several  districts. 
Competition  existed  only  at  a  few  points  where  com- 
peting roads  met.  But  the  trunk  lines  could  compete 
with  each  other  for  the  through  freight  between  the 
West  and  the  East,  and  the  sharpest  rivalry  sprung  up. 
The  economies  of  operation  made  possible  by  consolida- 
tion enabled  the  trunk  lines  to  reduce  their  charges, 
while  competition  for  through  traffic  obliged  them  to  do 
so.  Competition  Hnally  became  eo  fierce  as  to  lead  to 
"railroad  wars,"  in  which  rates  were  often  lowered  be- 
low the  cost  of  transportation.     Such  "  cut-throat  com- 
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petition "  was  followed  by  pooling  agreements  between 
the  different  roads,  by  which  rates  were  maintained  at  a 
higher  level,  and  the  profits  thus  secured  were  divided 
between  the  roads  composing  the  pool.  In  1887  Congress 
prohibited  the  formation  of  pools,  and  endeavored  by 
an  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  to  remedy  certain  abueea. 
But  the  roads  have  frequently  succeeded  in  maintaining 
rates  by  traffic  agreements  of  a  more  or  less  secret  char- 
acter. The  consolidation  of  railroads  did  not  end  with 
the  establishment  of  through  lines  east  of  Chicago. 
West  of  that  city  the  work  of  consolidation  has  ox- 
tended  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  from  the  Missouri  to 
the  Pacific.  Between  St.  Louis  and  the  Southwest  the 
game  process  has  gone  on.  In  1890  it  was  estimated 
that  one  eighth  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country 
vas  under  a  single  management,  while  over  one  half  of 
the  railroads  had  fallen  under  the  control  of  twenty 
other  managements.  The  prospect  is  that  a  few  great 
trans-continental  lines  will  finally  control  all  the  trans- 
portation business  of  the  country,  except  that  which  ia 
of  a  purely  local  character. 

I  IV.    Ship  Bnilding. 

§  40.  The  forests  of  the  New  World  supplied  abnit- 
dant  materials  for  ship  building,  which  was  begun  in  the 
first  years  of  the  colonial  history.  Massachu-  ijoionui  mip 
BCtte  had  built  one  hundred  and  twenty  ves-  '•"'"i^- 
sels  as  early  as  1655.  By  1700,  many  ships  were  built 
each  year  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 
i      Id  the  southern  colonies  less  was  accomplished  until  th« 
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middle  o£  tbe  eighteenth  century,  when  ship  building 
developed  rapidly  in  all  of  the  colonies.  In  the  year 
1769  over  three  hundred  and  eighty  veesels,  with  a  total 
burden  of  20,000  tons,  were  constructed  in  America. 
Between  1780  and  1800,  wooden  vessels  were  built  upon 
some  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Ship  building  was  the  first 
mechanical  industry  to  be  largely  developed  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  it  made  possible  the  growth  of  a  large  and 
profitable  commerce. 

§  41.  In  1789  the  tonnage  of  the  sbipa  registered 
in  the  foreign  trade  was  128,898  tons.  For  the  next 
twenty-five  years  Europe  was  in  a  state 
•hiprtngfrom  of  continual  war,  and  American  ships  se- 
cured a  large  part  of  the  canying  trade  of 
Europe.  By  1806,  the  ships  registered  in  foreign  trade 
had  a  tonnage  of  795,507  tons.  In  the  same  year  the 
ships  in  the  coasting  trade  had  a  tonnage  of  340,540 
tons,  while  the  sea  fisheries  employed  ships  with  a  ton- 
nage of  over  69,000  tons.  The  United  States,  in  1790 
and  1792.  levied  discriminating  taxes  upon  foreign  ships, 
with  the  possible  result  of  throwing  more  of  our  com- 
merce into  the  hands  of  American  ship  owners.  After 
1816  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe  caused  us  to 
lose  a  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  European  countries. 
In  1840  our  foreign  trade  employed  no  larger  tonnage 
than  in  1806,  but  our  coasting  trade  employed  ships  with 
a  tonnage  of  1,176,000  tons.  Between  1817  and  1820 
our  navigation  laws  were  extended,  and  made  especially 
severe  against  foreign  ships.  The  reason  for  auch  illib- 
eral measures  was  the  resentment  aroused  by  the  harsh 
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policy  pnrsaed  by  England  until  1830.  The  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress  at  that  date  are  raaiuly  unchanged  at 
the  present  day.  They  aim  to  prevent  Americans  from 
purchasing  foreign  ships  and  entering  them  under  Amer- 
ican registry.  They  exclude  foreign  vesaela  from  our 
coasting  trade,  and  impose  discriminating  charges  upoa 
foreign  ships.  Many  of  these  regulations  prove  hin- 
drances to  American  interests,  while  they  have  not  bene- 
fited American  ship  builders  materially. 

§  42.  From  1840  to  1861  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
registered  in  the  foreign  trade  increased  from  762,838 

to  2,496,894  tons,  while  the  tonnage  of  the 

,  Ship  bnlUlac 

coasting  fleet  increased  to  2,704,544  tuns,  from  imo  id 

During  this  period  seventy  per  cent  of  our 
foreign  commerce  was  carried  ia  American  vessels,  while 
onr  ships  did  a  large  part  ot  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
irorld.  In  producing  wooden  sailing  vessels  American 
ship  builders  were  unequaled,  and  their  magnificent  clip- 
per ships  were  superior  to  all  others.  This  was  ao- 
complished,  moreover,  when  wages  and  the  coat  of  all 
materials  except  wood  were  much  higher  than  in  other 
countries.  But,  after  1850,  steamships  began  to  replace 
sailing  vessels  in  ocean  commerce.  In  the  construction 
of  steamships  the  United  States  was  soon  outstripped  by 
Great  Britain.  The  Civil  War  struck  a  terrible  blow  to 
American  shipping  interests,  and  our  merchant  marine 
rapidly  diminished. 

I  43.  Since  the  war  onr  foreign  marine  has  also  con- 
stantly declined,  although  the  ships  engaged  in  the  coastr- 
ing  trade  have  increased.  On  the  Great  Lakes  there  has 
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I  of  man's  spiritual  faculties  in  transforming  pard; 
■ntoul  wants,  and  in  developing  multitudes  of  higher 
desire*. 

S  54.  Economics  is  not  directly  concerned  with  all 
th«  possible  wants  of  man's  nature.  It  studies  only 
ciaMincatini  those  wants  which  impel  him  to  esertioti  in 
of  wuti.  order  to  secure  a  liviug,  in  order  to  procure 
certain  material  ohjects,  or  certain  services  of  other  per- 
sons. In  a  rough  way,  therefore,  we  may  classify  the 
wants  with  wliich  economics  deals  as  (1)  wants  for  mate- 
rial olijotilH,  nnii  (2)  wante  for  personal  services. 

But  a  further  cluBsificatlon  of  wants  will  be  of  use. 

Wo    may   divide  them    into   "existence    wants"  and 

A  •Mmi        "  culture  wants."     The  first  class  comprises 

ciuamuiion.  ^\\  ^\^Q   purely   animal   wants ;   the   second 

includes  all  wants  for  those  things  which  lead  to  the 

roliiicnicnt  and  ennobling  of  men's  lives. 

Many  of  the  wants  of  man's  animal  nature  are  for 
olijei^ts  nrcossury  to  the  continued  existence  of  families 
XxiiMBc*        "f  human  beings;  others  are  for  objects  of 
wuiu,  relative   indifference,   so   far   as    the    mere 

pn^itorvation  of  life  is  concerned.  The  non-satisfaction 
of  nooessary  wants  leads  to  physical  pain,  disease,  or 
dentil.  Hcnoo  normal  persons  will  procure  the  objects 
noccasary  for  such  needs  before  attempting  to  satisfy 
Other  desires.  The  dcmaut)  for  such  '■  necessaries  of 
tife"  will,  therefore,  remain  strong  and  fairly  constant 
«Teu  if  othor  satisfacliuus  hare  to  be  giv«a  op.  Another 
tut/t  stKHild  liao  be  noticed.  As  fnst  as  the  lower  esist- 
tWM  vuts  an  t|i|>e«sed,  men  ofiva  become  consciuos  of 
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aew  needs  and  desires,  which  they  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  satisfy.  Progress  in  civilization  depends  upon 
the  awakening  of  such  higher  wauts.  Witli  a  progress- 
ive people,  therefore,  the  satisfaction  of  existence  wants 
serves  merely  to  arouse  new  desires,  and  to  stimulate 
men  to  attempt  to  satisfy  them. 

The  non-satisfaction  of  culture  wants  may  result  in 
a  loss  of  comfort,  of  pleasure,  or  of  social  esteem. 
These  wants  are  largely  acquired ;  yet  the  cnitnw 
force  of  habit  may  make  such  desires  very  wuia. 
strong,  so  that  they  may  seem  to  have  almost  the  im- 
portance of  existence  wants.  To  people  in  one  social 
class,  expensive  clothes  or  a  private  carriage  may  seem 
a  decency  merely,  and  a  necessity  to  the  maintenance  ol 
social  position  or  esteem.  To  other  people  such  objects 
may  be  luxuries,  and  may  seem  to  have  no  connection 
with  real  personal  welfare.  These  culture  wants,  there- 
fore, vary  greatly  according  to  individual  tastes  or  social 
position.  The  number  and  the  possible  variety  of  such 
wante  are,  moreover,  really  illimitable.  Existence  wants 
are  far  less  expansive.  The  absolute  amount  of  nourish- 
ment, of  clothing,  or  of  shelter  which  a  person  requires 
is  limited  quite  narrowly,  and  cannot  be  greatly  in- 
creased. But  the  possible  varieties  of  fine  food  and 
clotJiing  are  very  many.  When  we  come  to  such  cul- 
ture wants  as  the  desires  for  books,  pictures,  foreign 
travel,  and  the  like,  the  possible  increase  in  the  abso- 
lute number  and  variety  of  human  wants  is  practically 
infinite.  These  wants  may  he  directed  toward  the 
development  of    one's  faculties  and  activities,  rather 
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than  toward  the  satisfactions  of  the  Benaes.  A  tbirsf 
for  knowledge,  or  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  art  for 
their  own  sake,  may  have  for  their  objects  the  develop- 
ment of  faculties,  not  sensuous  gratification.  While 
the  awakening  and  the  satisfaction  of  culture  wants 
are  both  desirable  and  necessary,  if  life  is  to  be  made 
worth  the  living,  the  development  of  such  tastes  may  take 
undesirable  directions.  Luxurious  desires  may  be  car- 
ried too  far ;  and  the  constant  increase  of  wants,  even 
of  wants  desirable  in  themselves  may  lead  to  extrava- 
gance and  prodigality. 

n.  Economic  Goods. 
§  55.  Everything  which  satisfies  a  human  want  is  a 
utility  or  a  good.  The  abstract  noun  "  utility  "  means  the 
muiuet  power  to  satisfy  wants.  Economics  treats 
BT  Eooia.  of  man's  efforts  to  supply  himself  with  cer- 
tain utilities,  or  goods.  These  utilities  may  be  either 
material  objects  or  personal  services.  To  such  goods 
the  term  "  wealth  "  is  applied.  In  common  usage  wealth 
often  means  great  riches,  but  such  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  the  economist  uses  the  word.  To  him  the  poor 
man's  dwelling  and  the  rich  man's  palace  are  alike 
wealth,  in  that  they  arc  both  want  satisfiers,  or  utili- 
ties. Our  definition  of  goods  and  wealth  serves  to 
make  clear  one  very  important  point.  Nothing  can 
be  wealth  except  as  it  is  able  to  satisfy  a  liuman  want. 
The  conception  of  goods  or  wealth,  therefore,  is  purely 
relative  to  human  needs.  A  change  in  men's  wants 
may  render  much  former   wealth  valueless,  and    cou- 
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lovdl. 


rersely.  The  passing  away  of  the  belief  in  magic  made 
charms  and  relics  worthless,  while  varying  fashions  in 
dress  are  constantly  producing  similar  results. 

§  56.   It  is  necessary  now  to  give  a  more  exact  defi- 
nition to  the  term  "  economic  goods."   Wo  have  seen  that 
economic  goods  include  both  material  ob- 
jects and  personal  services,  but  not  all  such 
objects  or  services  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  definition.     Some  goods   exist   in   such   supera- 
bundance that  men,  without  making  any  effort  or  sac- 
riGce,Gnd  all  wants  for  such  objects  completely  satisfied. 
Such  goods  are  tree  to  all,  no  lack  of  them  is  ever  ex- 
perienced, and  they  are  not  objects  of  economic  effort 
Air,  sunlight,  and  water  are  generally  examples  of  such 
free  goods.     But  many  other  things  can  be  secured  only 
by  effort  or  sacrifice  of  some  sort,  for  the  reason  that 
the  supply  of  such  utilities  is  limited.     Such  limitations 
may  be  due  to  the  impossibility  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  the  goods   in  existence,  as   in   the   case   of  old 
paintings  and  antiques ;  or  to  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  the  commodity  in  question  can  be  increased  only  by 
tiie  labor  of  production.     Utilities  of  which  tlie  supply 
is  hmited,  as  compared  with  human  desires  for  them, 
are  called  economic  good».     Men  never  experience  any 
lack  of  free  goods  since  all  their  wants  for  such  objects 
are  abundantly  supplied.     But  in  the  case  of  economic 
good*,   men     experience     constantly   unsatisfied   wants 
which  they  seek  in  some  manner  to  satisfy. 

Economic  goods,  since    they  are    limited  in  supply, 
can  be  obtained  as  a  rule  only  by  exertion  or  sacrifice 
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of  some  sort.  For  that  reason  tbej  ma;  naually  be 
Truuferabu-  exchanged  for  other  goods.  Material  ob- 
ityotecoDom-  jg^ts  may  be  transferred  from  one  person 

to  another.  Man's  faculties  cannot  be  thus 
transferred,  but  the  services  which  his  faculties  enable 
him  to  render  may  be  exchanged  for  the  services  of 
others  or  for  material  objects.  In  so  far  as  the  ex- 
change or  transfer  of  personal  services  forms  a  part  of 
man's  economic  activities,  personal  services  must  be 
regarded  as  economic  goods. 

The  utility,  or  the  power  which  commodities  possess 
to  satisfy  our  wants,  may  arise  in  any  one  of  four  ways. 

The  object  mav  be  fitted,  as  for  example 
form,  place,  pig  iron,  to  serve  as  the  raw  material  for 
itiutia.         some   desirable   product.     Such  a  commod- 

ity  possesses  elementary  utility.  Next, 
after  undergoing  changes  in  form,  the  pig  iron  may 
become  a  finished  product  adapted  for  man's  use ;  and 
may  then  acquire  form  utility.  Again,  when  trans- 
ported from  the  forge  or  rolling  mill  to  the  place  where 
some  consumer  may  make  use  of  it,  the  iron  product 
acquires  a  place  utility.  Finally,  some  commodities 
may  be  most  desirable  only  at  certain  times,  as  ice  in 
summer,  and  fuel  in  winter.  A  good  placed  before  the 
consumer  at  just  the  time  when  it  is  desired  will  possess 
a  time  utility. 

The   terms   "  utility "   and   "  good  "  as  used   by  the 

economist  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 

desirability  or  moral  estimate  of  the  object 
in  question,  or  of  the  want  to  which  it  ministers.     Cer* 
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tain  wante  may  be  undesirable  or  harmful  in  their  grati- 
ficatiou  ;  but  if  meu  possess  such  wants,  and  demand 
such  uadesirable  objects  for  consumption,  those  objects 
assume  economic  importance  and  must  be  considered 
economic  goods. 

in.   Tlis  Consnmption  of  Wealth. 

§  57.  All  goods  are  produced  for  the  purpose  of  being 
consumed.  By  consumption  the  economist  means  the 
destruction  of  utilities.     This  takes  place  _ 

TIM  COBlBinp- 

when  goods  are  used  up  by  consumers,  who  ttonaf 

kapply  tliem  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 

were  designed.    Utilities  may  be  destroyed  also  by  the 

natural  decay  of  goods,  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  as 

in  floods  or  tornadoes,  or  by  wanton  waste  on  the  part 

of  man.     Usually  when  the  term  consumption  ia  used, 

ire  shall  refer  to  the  rational  destruction  of  utilities  in 

the  satisfaction  of  human  wants. 

It   is  important  to  note  the  diEFerence  between  the 

consumption  of  durable  goods  and  the  consumption  of 

perisliable   commodities.     A    book,  a  coat, 

'^  Snntilc  and 

or  s  house  may  yield  a  large  number  of  periitutiie 
,fatiflfactions  through  many  acts  of  repeated  ^""^ 
I<SBe.  An  article  of  food  is  able  to  yield  but  a  single 
■atisfaction  in  a  single  act  of  consumption,  and  may  be 
called  a  perishable  good.  The  book,  the  coat,  and  the 
ouse  may  be  considered  relatively  durable  goods,  which 
are  consumed  only  by  a  series  of  acts  e-Ytending  through 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  Some  goods,  such  as 
land,  may  be  so  used  that  their  utility  may  never  be 
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destroyed ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  conaidered  abaolutely 
durable  goods. 

The  coDBumption  of  wealth  tends  to  produce  poKitire 
pleasure  or  to  avert  pain.  The  pleasures  produced  or 
connmipOoD  '^6  pains  averted  may  be  either  present  or 
•iiapt«iiiiUoa.pt.ogpective,  but  tliey  are  the  usual  results 
of  acts  of  consumption.  The  production  of  utilities, 
on  the  other  hand,  neceesitatea,  in  most  cases,  some  pain 
or  hardship.  Disagreeable  labor  must  be  performed,  or 
desired  ease  be  given  up,  or  some  sacrifice  be  incurred, 
la  their  efforts  to  satisfy  wants,  men  are  constantly 
weighing  the  probable  pleasures  of  consumption  against 
the  sacrificeB  necessary  for  the  production  of  consumable 
wealth.  A  man's  action  is  likely  to  take  that  direction 
in  which  he  considers  that  the  largest  balance  or  surplus 
of  pleasure  over  pain  can  be  obtained.  The  older  econo- 
mists expressed  this  by  saying  that  "  every  man  desires 
to  obtain  additional  wealth  with  aa  little  sacrifice  as 
possible."  This  fact  will  guide  us  in  our  study  of  the 
consumption  of  wealth. 

§  58.  Human  wants  are  satiable.  If  a  person  con- 
sumes at  any  given  time  successive  units  or  portions  of  a 

commodity,  ho  finds  that  the  later  units  pro- 
ne uw  of  ■'  '^ 
"■■"■■'"■i-f     duce  less  pleasure  or  satisfaction  than  the 

'  first.     If  enough  of  the  commodity  is  con- 

sumed, a  point  may  finally  be  reached  at  which  the 
consumption  of  any  more  units  ceases  to  produce  any 
satisfaction  whatever,  and  may  even  cause  pain.  This 
will  be  seen  if  we  suppose  a  man  to  be  supplied  with 
successive  pieces  of  bread.     The  first  piece  might  serve 
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appease  the  pangs  of  extreme  hunger;  and  would, 
therefore,  have   a   very   high   degree    of   utility.     The 
aecond  piece  might  be  consumed  with  great  pleasure, 
tat  it  would  not  have  the  aame  intense  utility  that  the 
first  possessed.    A  third  piece  of  hread  might  completely 
Batisfy  the  man's  desire  for  food  at  that  time,  so  that  a 
fourth  piece  would  have  no  utility  whatever  for  consump- 
tion at  that  moment.     In  this  case,  then,  the  second 
piece  of  bread  has  a  smaller  utility  than  the  first,  while 
the  third  has  leas  than  the  second.    After  the  third 
piece  has  been  consumed,  the  point  of  satiety  is  reached. 

This  law  is  often  illustrated  by  the  follow-  niBRraiiM 
ing  diagram  :  — 


•itkalaw 


/ 


8      S 


Fin  this  diagram  the  lines  1  2,  2  3,  3  4, 4  5,  etc.,  represent 
ei^t  noits  or  pieces  of  bread.    The  pleasure  derived 
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from  the  unit  first  consumed,  12,  may  be  infinitely 
great,  since  this  first  piece  may  be  necessary  to  preserve 
life.  The  second  unit,  2  3,  has  a  utility  measured  by  the 
perpendicular  line  3  J;  and  the  parallelogram  erected 
upon  2  3  represents  the  utility  of  this  second  unit.  Each 
subsequent  unit  has  a  smaller  degree  of  utility,  repre- 
sented by  the  several  perpendicular  lines.  The  utility  of 
the  eighth  unit,  89,  is  nothing,  because  it  ts  supposed 
that  the  point  of  satiety  ia  reached  after  seven  units  are 
consumed.  Now  if  the  auccesaive  units  are  made  very 
small,  the  diminishing  utility  of  the  commodity  may  be 
represented  by  a  curved  line,  as  in  the  following  Qgure : 


Here  the  utility  of  the  first  unit,  o,  is  infinite ;  the  ntili^ 
of  any  nnit,  m,  is  represented  by  the  perpendicular  line, 
«^  R ;  while  the  last  unit,  x^  possesses  no  utility  whatever. 
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^H     We  must  now  distinguish  between  total  and  marginal 
^^  utility.     Each  unit   of   the  supply,  until   the   point  of 
satiety  is  reached  at  x,  possesses  a  certain 
degree  of  utility  represented  in  our  diagram     nuu-cuui 
by  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  at  the  proper     "    ^' 
point.     The  sum  of  the  utility  of  all  tlie  units  is  the 
I       total  utiliti/  of   the  entire   supply,  ox.     On   the  other 
I       hand,  the  marginal  utUily  is  the  utility  of  ttiat  portion 
or  unit  of  the  supply  which  ia  last  consumed.     In  our 
illustration,  x  is  the  marginal  unit  of  the  supply,  and 
I        the  marginal  utility  has  become  zero.     If,  however,  the 
supply  should  be  reduced  to  o  m  units,  m  would  be  tlio 
marginal    unit ;   while   the   marginal    utility   would   bo 
represented  by  the  perpendicular  line  ?«n. 

At  any  given  moment  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  if  a 
person's  supply  of    any  commodity  ia  increased,  the 
marginal  utility  of  the  commodity  will  de-  u^^jm, 
crease.      But  if  a  considerable  period  of  oponue 
time  passes,  it  is  possible  that  the  person's  Htn.iM.i.iqt 
vants  may  expand,  so  that  a  larger  supply  *^^^- 
it  the  later  period  may  have  as  great  a  marginal  utility 
as  a  smaller  supply  had  at  the  former  period.     Wliea 
different  times  are  considered,  the  law  of  diminiahing 
Dtility  must  be  used  with  a  great  deal  of  caution. 

§  59.  In  supplying  their  wants  men  consume  com- 
modities in  a  certain  order.  In  selecting  goods  for 
consumptioo    two    things    are  considered :  _ 

^  °  The  ecoBamlc 

$r$t,  the  utility  of  the  goods;   aud  »econd,  order ot  cob- 

the  coat  or  sacriBce  necessary  to  procure  "™'  ""^ 

them.    Those  commodities  will  be  selected  first  which 
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yield  tho  largest  surplus  of  enjoyment  above  the  necea- 
aary  costs.     Suppose  bananas  and  oranges  tc  be  offered 
for  sale  at  the  same  price,  say  twenty  cents  a  dozeii. 
Then  a  person  who  prefers  bananas  to  oranges  will 
certainly   purchase    bananas.     They    have    for    him  & 
greater  utility  than  oranges ;    and.  the  cost  being  thr 
same,  will  yield  liim  a  greater  surplus  of  utility  ovei 
costs.     But    now    suppose    that  the  person  bnys  ai,' 
bananas.     Then   it  is  probable  that  an  additional  halt 
dozen  would  have  less  utility  for  his  personal  consump 
tiou  at  that  time  than  the  Tirst  six  bananas  possessed 
The   diminished  marginal  utility  of  the   larger  suppl} 
of  banunns  might  leave   a  smaller  surplus  of  utility 
over   coats  than  could  be  obtained   by   buying  a  half- 
dozon  oranges.     Hence  it  is  possible  that  he  may  buy 
BIX  oranges  instead  of  buying  an  additional  half-dozen  of 
bananas.     Now  let  ua  assume  a  second  case.     Suppose 
that  tho  person  prefers  oranges  to  bananas ;  and  suppose 
that  an  orange  costs  Rve  cents,  while  bananas  happen  to 
be  selling  for  a  cent  apiece.     Under  such  circumstancea, 
it  ia  evident  that  the  greatest  surplus  of  utility  over 
co«t  could  be  secured   by  purchasing  bananas  instead 
of  oranges,  unless  the  person's  preference  for  oranges 
should  be  great  enough  to  overcome  the  difference  of 
four  cents  in  the  cost  of  the  two  kinds  of  fruit     Com- 
parisons of  this  sort  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  judgments 
fonned  by  pmrchasers  in  a  market 
am^  This  principle  may  be  illostrated  by  the 

following  diagram:  — 
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CoHHonnr  1.  —  OBANOEa,  Commoditt  2.  —  Bananas. 

these  figures  the  lines  0  A"' and  .<4  J  represent  the 
^entire  supply  of  the  commodities  1  and  2.  The  lines 
^Hp  2,  C?  9,  A  4,  ^  6,  and  A  8  represent  rarious  amounts 
^of  the  supply,  of  which  2,  9,  4,  6,  and  8  are  reapec- 
t  tii-ely  the  marginal  units.  The  lines  OP,  2X,  9iV, 
I  AB,  iH,  GK,  and  8^  represent  the  utility  of  the 
various  units  of  the  supply,  0,  2,  9,  A,  4,  6,  and  8. 
The  curved  lines  P  X'  and  B  X  represent  the  diminish- 
ing utility  to  a  particular  person  of  the  successive  por- 
tions of  the  supply.  The  lines  0  CIE,^  N,  AD,^F, 
6  O,  and  8  M  represent  the  cost  or  sacrifice  necessary 
to  secure  each  unit  of  the  supply.'  Then  the  lines  OP, 
E L,D  B,  PS,  and  QK  represent  the  surplus  of  utility 
over  coat  in  the  case  of  the  units  0,  2,  A,  4,  and  6 

I  For  coDTSDieDte  of  illiuttation  we  will  umme  the  ton  of  all  the 
■niti  U)  be  the  lame.  Then  the  conlisaotu  liuei  CNtad  DMnpieaent 
Um  ooil  of  •!]  imiU. 
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reBpectively.  Now  the  perBon  in  qaestion  will  select  a 
certain  numbct  of  units  of  commoditj  2  first  of  all, 
since  the  iirBt  units  of  this  commodity  possess  for  htm 
the  larger  surplus  of  utility  oyer  cost.  He  will  not  par- 
chaso  more  than  A  4  units  of  this  commodity,  however, 
before  lie  finds  that,  beyond  the  marginal  imit  4,  ad- 
ditional units  would  yield  a  smaller  surplus  of  utility 
over  cost  than  the  first  units  of  commodity  1,  Simi- 
larly, the  person  would  not  buy  more  than  0  2  units  of 
commodity  1,  since,  beyond  the  marginal  unit  2,  addi- 
tional units  would  yield  a  smaller  surplus  of  utility  than 
further  purchases  of  commodity  2  would  produce. 
Therefore  he  may  choose  additional  units  of  2  until, 
after  reaching  the  unit  6,  the  surplus  of  utility  over 
costs  may  be  the  same  for  the  marginal  units  (2  and  6) 
of  each  commodity.  How  many  additional  units  of 
each  commodity  the  person  in  question  may  choose  to 
purchase  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  his 
means  enable  him  to  gratify  his  wants.  In  any  case  he 
would  not  carry  bis  purchases  beyond  the  points  of 
supply  represented  by  0  9  and  A  8,  At  these  points 
the  marginal  uuits  (9  and  8)  yield  no  surplus  of  utility 
over  sacrifice ;  and  the  person  would  have  no  induce* 
ment  to  make  additional  exertion  in  order  to  secure  an 
additional  supply  of  either  commodity. 

We  may,  therefore,  lay  down  these  two  principles 

_  concerning   the  order   in  which  commod- 

mim^ttm-   i ties  will  be  selected  for  consumption:  (1) 

Those  poods  will  lie  first  procured  and  con- 

tumed  which  yield  the  great«»t  surplus  of  utility  onr 
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^■costs.     (2)  In  choosiDg  between  different  commodities 

r  '  each  person  will  endeavor  to  make  the  surplus  of  utility 

obtained  from  the  marginal  unit  of  one  commodity  equal 

to    that    obtained    from    every    other    marginal    unit. 

When  the  surplus  of  utility  over  costs  obtained  from 

the  marginal  unit  of  one  commodity  becomes  less  than 

could  be  obtained  from  one  or  more  units  of  a  second 

commodity,  the  second  commodity  will  be  purchased  la 

preference  to  the  first. 

Every  person,  in  the  management  of  his  expenses,  is 

constantly  making  such  estimates  of   the  comparative 

utility  and  the  comparative  cost  of  all  com> 

modities  which  he  purchases.     It  is  seldom, 

however,  that  judgments  can  be  made  with  the  exact< 

aees  presupposed  in  the  diagram  above    given.      We 

•boold  remember,  moreover,  that  different  persons  place 

very   different  estimates  upon  the  utility  of  the  same 

commodities.     This  makes  it  very  difficult  to  theorize 

concerning  the  utility  of  goods  to  the  general  purchasing 

public.      We   can   merely   observe    what    prices   other 

people   are  willing  to   pay   for  commodities,  and  then 

infer  from  these  prices  what  the  utility  of  the  commodi* 

ties  is  considered  to  be. 

§  60.   Having    already   distinguished    between    total 

Qtility  and  marginal  utility,  we  must  now  notice  that 

our  estimates  of  the  importance  of  commodi-  .^^  importance 

ties  for  the  purpose  of  consumption  always  oi«e«)dae- 

.  pendiDpanlU 

depend   upon   the   margmal,  not   upon   the  ■"ffi^n 

An  often  quoted  illustration  " 


CtBtlM. 


total   utility. 

till  make  this  clear. 


A  peasant  Las  put  aside  thre« 
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iscVB  of  com  which  must  last  him  tmtil  the  nest  bar- 
Teat.  One  sack  he  will  use  for  food  ;  a  second  must  be 
kept  for  seed ;  the  third  is  used  for  feeding  poultry,  which 
forms  a  pleasant  but  not  necessary  addition  to  his  diet 
What  will  be  the  utility  of  one  sack  of  corn  to  such  a  peas- 
ant? This  question  can  be  answered  by  inquiring  what 
the  peasant  would  lose  if  he  should  be  deprived  of  one 
sack  of  his  corn*  H  this  should  happen,  he  would  not  go 
without  food,  nor  would  he  be  likely  to  sacrifice  his  seed 
for  next  year's  crop,  Probably  lie  would  sacrifice  the 
poultry,  since  they  represent  the  least  important  of  the 
three  olaases  of  wants  to  which  the  three  sacks  of  corn 
minister.  It  appeara,  then,  that  when  the  peasant's  sup- 
ply of  corn  amounts  to  three  sacks,  the  real  significance 
of  a  single  sack  is  measured  by  the  importance  of  the 
weakest  want  which  any  one  of  the  three  sacks  may  be 
used  to  satisTy. 

A  little  reflection  will  convince  any  one  that  all  our 
estimates  of  utility  are  based  upon  the  utility  of  the  last, 
or  marginal,  portion  of  the  supply.  The 
units  first  consumed  may  have  an  infinite 
utility.  Thus  the  first  portion  of  food  consumed  may 
uro  ti8  from  starvation.  But  when  we  bare  a  large 
lupply  of  bread,  the  importance  of  any  single  piece  sinks 
to  the  level  of  the  marginal  or  last  piece  consumed, 
which  miuistcrs  to  the  least  intense  want  which  bread 
can  utiafy.  If  oup  supply  of  bread  should  exceed  our 
wants,  the  utility  of  a  single  piece  would  fall  to  zero. 
Therefore  the  mRrginal  utility  of  a  commodity,  or  the 
uUli^  of  tliti  marguial  unit  of  the  lupply  of  a  com- 
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modity,  determineB  our  estimates  of  the  eommodity'i 
importance  for  purposes  of  consumption.  In  regard  to 
total  utility  it  may  be  well  to  add  that,  since  the  utility 
of  tbe  first  units  of  the  supply  oftentimes  is  infinite,  the 
total  utility  of  many  commodities  is  infinitely  great.  In 
no  cases  liave  we  any  accurate  means  of  measuring  oi 
comparing  total  utilities.  Final  utilities  wo  are  able  to 
estimate,  first,  by  observing  the  final  utility  of  commodi- 
ties for  our  own  consumption  ;  and  second,  by  obserTing 
what  sacrifices  or  costs  other  people  are  willing  to  incur 
in  order  to  procure  different  classes  of  goods. 

§  61.  Some  commodities  are  in  the  form  of  finished 
prodacta  ready  at  hand  for  consumption  ;  others  are  in 
the  form  of  raw  materials  and  goods  not 
yet  ripe  for  consumption.  From  this  fact  JJi^*^^, 
tliseB  the  distinction  between  present  and 
future  goods.  This  distinction  is  of  importance  in  the 
theory  of  consumption.  Future  pleasures  and  pains  are 
usually  undervalued  in  comparison  with  present.  Goods 
which  are  available  only  in  the  future,  or  which  min- 
ister to  future  not  to  present  wants,  are  regularly 
undervalued  in  comparison  with  present  goods.  The 
lum  of  one  hundred  dollars  obtainable  only  at  some 
future  date,  may  appear  less  desirable  than  a  sum  of 
ninety  dollars  which  is  immediately  available.  In  this 
way  future  goods  are  usually  discounted  when  compared 
with  present  satisfactions.  This  is  due,  not  merely  to 
the  uncertainty  of  all  future  events,  but  also  to  the 
fact  that  all  future  ploasin^es  and  pains,  however  certain 
they  may  be,  are  more  lightly  regarded  than  present 
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pleunrea  vaA  pains.    Sarage  peoples  are  proTerbtall; 

faeedlew  of  the  future,  aud  lire  malDlj  for  the  present 

eDJoymcnt.      In   times   of   plenty   they   may   consume 

gluttonously  and  wastefully  the  very  food  that  may  be 

essential  to   the  preservation  of  life  at  a   later   time. 

Civilised  people  are  far  more  provident,  and    pay  far 

more  heed  to  future  needs.    N'evertheless,  the  tendency 

to  underestimate  the  future  still  remains. 

§  62.     It  is   veil  to  distinguish  between   productive 

and  linul  consumption.     All  goods  of  whatever  character 

are  intended  to  minister  ultimately  to  the 

proiBcdTt      satisfaction  of  some  human  wants.     When 
aod  f  lul 

iMmnmvOM.  0.  utility  18  destroyed  by  the  act  of  a  person 
who  derives  from  it  the  satisfaction  which 
ft  was  intended  to  provide,  we  have  vhat  may  be  called 
nn  act  of  final  consumption.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
goods  are  intended  to  serve  merely  as  raw  materials  for 
the  manufacture  of  finished  products,  or  as  tools  and 
machines  by  means  of  which  finished  products  may  be 
created.  Raw  mafj^rinls  arc  consumed  when  they  pass 
over  into  the  completed  commodity,  and  tools  and 
machinery  are  consumed  as  fast  as  they  are  worn  out 
by  constant  use.  All  snch  destruction  of  materials  and 
machinery  may  lie  called  productive  contumption.  Such 
goods  are  destroyed,  but  their  utility  reappears  in  the 
utility  of  the  finiahed  product.  Formerly  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  call  the  consumption  of  food  by  a  laborer 
productive  oonsnmption,  since  it  enabled  him  to  produce 
more  goods  Rut  this  usage  exactly  reverses  the  fun- 
duucQtal  f«ct  that  consumption  is  the  end  of  all  eco- 
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Domic  activity,  while  production  is  merely  a  meaus  to 
Uiat  end.  When  a  product  reaches  the  couaumer  and 
is  consumed,  it  has  served  its  economic  purpose  ;  and  the 
economist  need  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  fact 
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IV.  Statietica  of  Coosuraption. 

§  63.  There  are  now  available  figures  as  to  the  income 
uid  expenditure  of  a  large  number  of  American  and 
European  families,  which  give  statistical 
proof  of  the  facts  above  outlined  concerning 
the  order  of  consumption  and  the  relative  expansivity 
of  various  classes  of  wants,  First,  let  us  consider  the 
facts  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Engel,  an  eminent  Prussian 
itatistician.  These  related  to  the  cost  of  living  in 
Prussia,  and  were  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Ab  the  income  of  a  family  increased,  a  smaller 
percentage  of  it  was  expended  for  food. 

2.  As  the  income  of  a  family  increased,  the  per* 
centre  of  expenditures  for  clothing  remained  approxi- 
mately the  same. 

3.  With  all  the  incomes  investigated,  the  percentage 
of  e.tpcnditures  for  rent,  fuel,  and  light  remained  inva- 
riably the  same. 

4.  As  the  income  increased  in  amount,  a  constantly 
iiicreasiag  percentage  was  expended  for  education, 
healUi,  recreation,  amusements,  etc. 

These  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  following 
tftble  of  statistics : ' 


■  Bw  RtMCBmti,  ii.  203;  Eli,  Economict,  !41.    Dr.  Kngcl  "bu  aft 
*Uc«d  tlic  theur;  (hut  it  might  be  potailile  b;  a  careful  tvai^i  ul  a  luiR 
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12.0 
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B6.0 


16.0 
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I  64.    SabBequent  investigations  in  the  United  States 
and  in  I'^urope  show  the  substantial  accuracy  of  these 
isnHitatiaM  stntistics  by  Dr.  Engel.     Such  recent  inves- 
bnrMMst       tigutiona   are   summarized   in   the   Seventh 
"I"*'**'™  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
IMMSMtM.  missioner  of  Labor,  opposite. 
These  statistics  show  that  about  nine  tenths  of  the 
incocne  of  very  poor  families  are  expended  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  mere  existence  wants,  for  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing.     Nearly  half  of  the 
inoome  of  such  a  family  ts  expended  for  food  alone.     As 
tbe  income  of  a  family  increases,  its  members  prefer  to 

tiMt  mabM  tt  hmil;  btMlgMi  te  ■  period  «f  jisn  to  cnoiirart  a  sort 
«(  mtiti  lifMt  tmif.  Hi>td«*iillMt  drafMi»la(al«xpcsditDnui(] 
h  MfMJiwiiw  b*  TviioM  itMM  ik  ft  nAd«M  mbmImc  «I  l<pkal  fuiu- 
Im  ccdl  f— liU  ■*  tn  |ired>rt  tbr  tumimg  of  MwumI  ftarHo.' 
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FKBCKtrTtGE  or  Exfenditurb  fok  Families  of.  DiTrEBiKT 
Incombs. 


Income 
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10.M 
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6.49 
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6.19 
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l.M 

1.S3 
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1.63 
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19.IS 

I2,ST 
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eipend  a  constantlf  increasing  proportioii  of  their  meana 
for  the  BatJBfaction  of  culture  wants.  The  desires  for 
food,  for  clothing,  and  for  shelter  are  seen  to  be  far  less 
expansive  tlian  the  higher  needs,  which  constantly  claim 
a  larger  portion  uf  an  increasing  income.  Evidently,  as 
the  means  of  a  family  increase,  a  larger  surplus  of 
utiUty  over  costs  can  be  secured  by  reducing  the  pro- 
portion of  the  income  expended  for  existence  wants, 
and  by  dirersifying  the  objects  of  family  consumption. 


7.  Elconomy  in  ConBiuiiptioii.    Saving  and  Investment. 

§  65.   By  economy  in  consumption  is  meant  securing 
the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction  obtain-  jjonQ„y[„ 
ible  from  a  given  expenditure  or  destruction  ""unnwHoi- 
of  utilities.    This  necessitates  (1)  a  knowledge  of  the 
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aiott  ftdvMUi^eotia  bms  to  which  a  gwtd  mar  be  devoted, 

ftnd  (2^'^c(mom7  Id  the  apj>licatiua  of  the  good  to  the 

ehoiefr'{(nrpo8e.    The  importance  of  such  a  rational 

uE^crfifK  of  otir  consumption   is   well   expressed   by  a 

iKiccht   French   writer   in   the  following   words:    "The 

''^Mitittn  racu  ■  .  .  coald   increase  its  welfare  almost  aa 

■Vnuch  by  a  better  ordering  of  its  consomption  as  by  an 

'increased  production  of  wealth,  and  this  without  any 

real  rctrcnclimcnt  in  consumption." 

It  is  luKhly  (l(!Hirul)lc  that  men  should  develop  their 

higher  waut«,  aud  should  have  the  means  of  maintaining 

,   a  hijih  standard  of  living.    Rational  economy 
Ecoiomyuid  "  . 

•  hiibtund-  docs  not  imply  the  n on- satisfaction  of  desir- 
'  *  '■  al>le  wants,  but  rather  means  abstinence 
from  useless  or  injurious  expenditure,  and  the  most 
ooinplclc  utilization  of  the  goods  devoted  to  the  satis- 
faction of  iiucessary  and  worthy  desires.  These  aspects 
of  the  subject  of  economy  require  some  consideration. 

%  66.  Some  kinds  of    expenditure    produce    eETects 

which  are  directly  pernicious  to  those  who  indulge  in 

bturioiu        such  forms  of   consumption.     Anything  of 

•™"""'"'"'     this  sort,  tor  iiislanco  intemperance,  unfits  a 

uaa  for  rendering  to  society  the  highest  service  of  which 

ho  19  cnpublo;  and  is  condemned  in  advance  as  both 

wosterul  and  immoml.     More  need    not   be   said   here 

upon  this  topic. 

Other  kinds  of  consumption  are  not  in  thcmselvea  j 

directly  [lemicions,  but  may  nevertheless  be 

***•"■        qncstiunablo.     Luxurious  expenditures  an 

of  thiB  chtraotor.    Every  one  knows  that  extravnguioa 
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and  prodigality  exist,  and  the  careful  observer  will 
admit  that  these  evils  are  not  confined  to  any  single  so- 
cial class.  Yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  frame  any  general 
defimtioa  of  luxury,  or  to  eBtablish  any  general  prin- 
ciples by  which  what  is  commonly  tei'ined  luxurious 
expenditure  may  be  judged.  We  must  admit  that  men 
of  great  genius  or  ability  have  much  greater  needs  than 
other  men,  and  that  they  may  wisely  incur  expenditures 
which  others  might  not  be  justified  in  making.  More- 
over, the  luxuries  of  one  time  may  become  decencies  or 
neces&aries  of  the  succeeding  age.  As  Laveleye  says, 
"  A  shirt  for  the  body  and  a  chimney  in  the  house  were 
great  luxuries  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  to-day  they  are  ncccs- 
Bities  even  for  the  poorest."  Furthermore,  it  seems 
probable  that  some  expenditures  that  might  lie  called 
luxurious  tend  to  develop  finer  tastes  and  the  finer  arts, 
and  may  in  this  way  produce  beneficial  effects.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  rational  luxury  is  not  to  be  indlscnmi- 
nately  condemned. 

The  question  of  luxury  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a 
complicated  one ;  nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
certain  general  principles.  First,  it  is  cer-  jtAtac 
tain  that  there  exists  in  the  world  a  large  >"««»• 
Dumber  of  unsatisfied  wants  for  the  comforts,  and  even 
for  the  necessities,  of  life:  in  other  words,  multitudes 
of  human  beings  are  destitute  of  the  means  for  satiafy- 
ing  most  pressing  wants.  Every  luxurious  expenditure 
causes  a  sacrifice  of  the  means,  or  the  productive  power, 
available  for  the  satisfaction  of  other  wants.  The  money 
that  pays  for  the  millionaire's  palace  might  have  built 
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an  orphan  asylum,  or  endowed  a  college.  Since  thia  it 
the  case,  we  have  the  feeling  that,  in  any  instance  of 
luxurious  expenditure,  the  beneSts  derived  from  the 
outlay  should  be  in  some  way  commensurate  with  the 
Bacrifice  involved.  If  milttons  of  dollars  arc  lavished  in 
ostentatious  display  during  a  hard  winter,  when  multi- 
tudes of  people  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  we  feel 
that  there  is  an  immense  disproportion  between  the 
pleasure  actually  derived  from  such  expenditure  and 
the  possible  good  that  might  have  been  accomplished 
with  the  resources  thus  squandered.  While  the  law 
gives  to  every  one  the  undoubted  right  to  expend  hia 
property  in  whatever  manner  he  may  desire,  yet  there 
exists  a  growing  feeling  that  the  possession  of  wealth 
imposes  upon  a  person  the  moral  obligation  of  admin- 
istering that  wealth  as  a  social  trust  Thia  obligation, 
moreover,  is  as  binding  upon  the  possessors  of  small 
incomes  as  upon  those  who  enjoy  great  riches.  This 
feeling  was  expressed  by  Es-mayor  Hewitt,  of  New 
Tork,  in  his  speech  at  the  recent  dedication  of  the  new 
buildings  of  Columbia  University.  Speaking  of  the 
university,  Mr.  Hewitt  said :  "  It  will  not  lack  the 
means  of  usefulness,  nor  the  opportunity  of  expanding 
its  inQuence,  when  the  rich  men  of  our  city  realize  the 
opportunity  which  it  affords  for  making  the  millions 
which  they  control  fulfill  the  duty  imposed  by  the  pos- 
session of  wealth,  and  by  which  alone  its  possession  can 
be  justified."  On  these  principles,  luxurious  expendi- 
ture can  be  justified  only  when  its  results  are  propor- 
tionate to  the  sacrifice  involved.    Excessive  luxury  ii 
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a  violation  of  the  moral  obligation  incumbent  upon  the 
possessor  of  wealth  to  administer  his  property  as  a  trust 
for  the  welfare  of  society. 

§  67.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  question  of  econ- 
omy in  the  uee  of  goods  devoted  to  the  satisfaction  of 

reasonable  and  desirable  wants.     Probablr 

Econmny  In 

more   loss  is  produced  by  wastefulness   in  Uie  mpUotton 
tbia   department   than   is   caused  by  unde-      "•''"^^="- 
Birable  consumption.     Economy  in  productive  consump- 
tion will  be  treated  of  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  pro- 
duction.    At  this  point  we  shall  be  concerned  mainly 
with  economy  in  consumption. 

The  statistics  of  family  consumption  previously  pre- 
sented show  tJiat  families  whose  incomes  range  from 
f200  to  $1200  per  year,  spend  from  60  to 

,  EeoBomlclin- 

yO  per  cent  of  their  incomes  for  the  ordi-  partuceot 

nary  household  expenses  of  rent,  food,  fuel,     "      """'*• 

light,  and  clothing.     These  expenses  fall,  as  a  rule,  to 

the  direction  of  the  wife  and  mother.     Economy  in  the 

expenditure  of  from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  income 

of  the  ordinary  family  depends,  therefore,  mainly  upon 

the  sbill  and  intelligence  of  the  women  who  administer 

the  a£fairB  of  the  household.     Here  "  a  penny  saved  ia 

a  penny  earned,"  and  the  practice  of  household  economy 

haa  been  hitherto  the  chief  economic  function  of  women. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is 

.  wuKlaMfe- 

a  great  deal  of  waste   m  family  consump-  narUDiof 

tion,  the  real  extent  of  which  is  not  at  all 

appreciated.      The  chief  item  of  loss  is  in  connection 

with  the  expenditures  for  food.    If  we  place  the  aver* 
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age  income  of  an  American  family  at  $500,  —  and  it 
will  not  greatly  exceed  that  figure,  —  then  nearly  $250 
of  this  amount  ia  expended  each  year  for  food.  Waste 
occurs  in  any  or  all  of  the  following  ways :  (1)  Need- 
lessly expensive  foods  containing  little  real  nutriment 
arc  used;  (2)  there  ia  a  failure  to  select  the  foods  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  family  ;  (3)  a  great  deal  is 
thrown  away  which  ought  to  be  utilized;  (4)  bad  prepa- 
ration of  the  food  causes  it  to  lose  much  of  the  nu- 
triment which  it  does  contain ;  (5)  badly  constructed 
ovena  diffuse  heat,  instead  of  confining  it,  and  cause 
enormous  loss  of  fuel.  We  shall  state  less  than  the 
truth  if  wo  estimate  that  fully  one  fifth  of  the  money 
expended  for  food  is  absolutely  wasted,  while  the  excess- 
ive expenditure  often  fails  to  provide  adequate  nutri- 
tion. In  this  manner,  ten  per  cent  of  the  income  of  the 
average  family  is  uselessly  squandered.  This  means  a 
waste  of  $50  out  of  each  family  income  amounting  to 
•500.1 

Destruction  by  fire  forms  another  enormous  item  of 
economic  waste.  Most  buildings  are  examples  of  whut 
Mr.  Atkinson*  calls  "combustible  architec- 
ture," and  progress  in  slow-burning  or  fire- 
proof construction  has  Iteen  very  slow.  Tlie  methods 
of  instirance  companies  have  frequently  put  a  premium 
upon  incendiarism,  white  ignorant  or  willful  carelessness 
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often  enough  completes  the  work  of  destruction.  In 
1886  the  property  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  United  States 
was  valued  at  $100,000,000.  Eight  years  later,  Mr.  At- 
kinson found  that  "  the  mastera  of  combustible  architec- 
ture" had  improved  upon  their  own  work,  and  that  the 
"  last  year's  ash  heap  of  the  United  States  "  represented 
property  worth  $150,000,000.  Further  illustrations  are 
not  needed  to  show  the  possibility  of  vastly  increasing 
the  satisfactions  enjoyed  by  our  people  without  increas- 
ing the  production  of  wealth  in  any  degree, 

5  68.  Having  treated  of  spending,  the  first  use  which 
can  be  made  of  acquired  wealth,  we  now  come  to  a  con- 
sideration of  saving,  the  second  use  to  which 
wealth  may  be  put.  Saving  involves  much 
more  than  the  mere  act  of  spending  less  than  one  re- 
ceives, and  its  ultimate  consequences  require  considera- 
ble explanation. 

Saving  may  take  the  form  of  merely  setting  aside  or 
storiug  up  either  money  or  useful  commodities  in  such 
&  way  that  they  remain  idle.  This  is  called 
hoarding,  and  may  or  may  not  be  a  useful 
and  necessary  way  of  providing  for  the  future.  In  early 
times,  or  in  periods  when  property  has  been  insecure, 
this  has  boon  the  principal  way  in  which  saving  has 
been  effected.  Hoarding  may  be  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  lead  to  scarcity  of  the  goods  offered  in  the 
market  But  in  modern  times,  most  saving  takes  a 
second  and  very  different  form.  Nowadays  people  save 
wealU)  mainly  by  investing  it  in  some  productive  enter- 
prise.    With  security  of  property  asam'ed,  men  prefer  to 
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invest  their  eaviiigs  in  productive  industry  rather  than 
to  hoard  surplus  wealth.  The  reason  is  that  a  perma- 
nent income  may  be  secured  in  this  way.  The  invest- 
ment may  be  made  directly  by  tlie  person,  or  indirectly 
through  a  bank,  to  which  the  work  of  investing  savings 
may  be  intrusted.  Investment,  evidently,  is  the  very 
opposite  of  hoarding.  It  does  not  withdraw  goods  from 
use,  but  invests  them  where  they  may  aid  to  increase 
future  production.  While  to  some  extent  hoarding  still 
takes  place,  for  the  most  part  saving  means  useful  in- 
vestment, and  not  withdrawal  of  wealth  from  use. 

Let  us  compare  the  results  of  saving  and  spend- 
ing. The  French  economist  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  con- 
stTiuun  trasted  the  two  as  follows:  "The  man 
**""''«-  who  saves,  in  caae  he  invests  his  savings 
directly  or  indirectly,  spends  as  much  and  makes  as 
much  work  as  the  prodigal,  or  the  man  who  spends 
his  entire  income.  But  the  object  and  the  result  of  the 
spending  and  the  work  are  different.^'  Saving,  "  in 
place  of  making  work  for  upholsterers,  hair  dressers, 
lace  makers,  meat  cooks  or  pastry  cooks,  makers  of  fine 
carriages,  etc.,  makes  work  for  masons,  ballasters,  vine- 
dressers, machine  builders,  and  other  workers  of  the 
same  sort."  Saving,  then,  usually  means  spending ;  but 
it  mgans  spending  X*??  -thfi.  JEutuifi,  aot^  for  the  present. 
Saving  means,  therefore,  not  a  decrease  in  _^e  demand 
for  commodities ;  but  usually  a  demand  for  future  goods 
instead  of  present  goods,  for  the  tools  and  materials 
necessary  to  future  production  rather  than  for  the  prod- 
acts  of  present  or  past  industry 
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Onr  analysis  of  the  results  of  saving  enables  us  to  see 
at  once  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  tlmt  reckless  and 
wasteful  expenditure  can  be  approved  be-  "Speadine 
cause  it  makes  trade  good.     Saving  makes  ^^,^ 
trade  good  and  causes  a  demand  for  prod-  eot-" 
ucts  just  as   truly   as   does   spending.      But   spending 
inconsiderately   leads  to   the   destruction   of    utilities ; 
saving,  to  the  ultimate  increase  of   production.      Yet 
many    intelligent    people    and    many    important   news- 
papers often  excuse  extravagance  and  profusion  on  the 
ground  that  they  make  trade  good,  and  give  employment 
to  labor. 

Two  reasons  make  saving  a  desirable  habit  in  any 
people.  Fimt,  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the 
first  economic  duty  of  every  man  is  to  make  De«iriMUty 
himself  a  self-supporting,  independent  mem-  "'"vine, 
ber  of  society.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
save  the  means  for  supporting  one's  self  in  times  of  sick- 
ness or  lack  of  employment,  and  also  to  make  provision 
for  old  age.  Saving  may  also  be  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  family  upon  the  death  of  the 
father.  But  a  second  powerful  reason  makes  saving 
«  desirable  thing.  Modern  economic  life  depends  upon 
the  extensive  use  of  capital  in  production.  Through  the 
means  of  capital,  man  is  gradually  subjucrating  nature 
knd  substituting  natural  forces  for  human  labor.  Eco- 
nomic progress  demands  the  constant  creation  of  new 
capital,  and  capital-formation  involves  a  willingness  to 
prefer  future  goods  to  those  which  contribute  alone  to 
present  enjoyment. 
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TL     Demand. 

§  fiP.  We  have  seen  that  human  wants  are  the  cause 
of  mail's  economic  activities.  Human  wants  create  a 
domami  for  certain  commodities  and  aerviccs 
which  can  be  eeciired  only  througli  labor  or 
sacrifice  of  some  sort.  In  order  to  meet  such  a  demand 
fur  cuminoditics  and  services,  all  economic  activities  are 
directed.  It  will  bo  well  to  close  tliis  chapter  hj  a 
general  statement  of  tlie  law  of  demand. 

Since  hniniui  wants  are  satiable,  a  single  unit  of  any 
oommotiity  will  possess  for  any  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons a  degree  of  utility  that  constantly  de- 
Miuu*  creases  as  the  supply  of  the  commodity  is 

*"  ■  increased.     At  any  moment,  moreover,  the 

Importance  which  men  will  attach  to  any  single  unit  of 
the  nupply  will  di'j>end  upon  the  utility  of  the  last  or 
mitr^iiniil  unit.  Mi'ii  will  demand  first  those  commodi- 
ties whose  marginal  utility  most  exceeds  the  cost  or 
snorificc  ncoessnry  to  obtain  them.  They  will  cease  to 
demand  any  commodity  as  soon  as  its  marginal  utility 
ccn-ii"s  to  excised  its  cost. 

In  oMaiuing  desired  commodities  we  are  commonly 
called  u^ton  ta  sacrifice  nionoy,  and  we  need  to  base  our 
flatemont  of  the  law  of  demand  upon  this 
fact.  Money  confers  upon  it:9  possessor  a 
general  purcliasiug  power,  and  a  nmt  of 
moiMy  has  to  «aoli  individual  a  certain  importance  baaed 
npon  its  ability  to  proeare  satisfaotkins  of  all  sorts.  A 
man  vith  an  auDual  income  of  9500  knows  that  oo« 
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dollar  represents  one  (ive-bundredth  part  of  his  total 
power  each  year  to  purchase  commodities.  The  signifi- 
cance of  a  dollar  to  a  rich  man  is  generally  much  less 
than  its  importauce  to  a  poor  man.  As  a  persoa's 
supply  of  money  increases,  the  marginal  utility,  or  want- 
satisfying  power  of  the  marginal  unit,  of  money  con- 
stantly tends  to  become  smaller.  Neyertheless,  every 
one  has  a  certain  general  idea  of  the  importance  to 
liiinself  of  the  general  purchasing  power  represented  by 
s  dollar;  and  every  one  is  constantly  called  upon  to 
estimate  the  sacrifice  which  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar 
may  involve.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  demand  is 
determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  marginal  utility  of 
commodities  with  the  marginal  utility  of  money.  Men 
purchase  those  commodities  whose  marginal  utility 
most  greatly  exceeds  the  marginal  utility  of  the  mouey 
required  to  piu-chase  them. 

§  70.   We  call  the  demand  for  a  commodity  large  or 
amall   as    the    number    of  units   of   that     commodity 
demanded  by  the  public  is  larger  or  smaller.  _ 
Now  the  extent  of  demand  will  vary  accord-  uwoide- 
ing  to  changes,  (1)  in  the  marginal  utility 
of  the  commodity,  (2)  the  money  cost,  and  (3)  in  the 
means  or  wealth  of  the  purchasers  or  consumers.    This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  three  following  cases  :  — 

1.  If  the  price  of  sugar  remains  unchanged,  say  ten 
cents  per  pound,  then  the  number  of  pounds  that  will 
l>e  demanded  will  dej)end  solely  upon  the  utility  of 
sugar.  At  one  time  it  may  be  that  consumers  will  use 
10,000  pounds  of  sugar  before  the  marginal  utility  of  a 
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single  pound  falls  so  low  that  no  one  would  care  to 
sacrifice  ten  cents  in  order  to  purchase  an  additional 
pound.  Now  if  tastes  change,  it  may  happen  that  con- 
aumers  will  buy  15,000  pounds  before  the  marginal 
utility  of  a  single  pound  falls  below  ten  cents. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  that  the  utility 
of  sugar  remains  unchanged.  At  a  price  of  ten  cents 
a  pound,  we  have  seen  that  10,000  pounds  will  ho 
demanded  by  the  consumers.  Now  if  the  price  be 
reduced  to  five  cents  a  pound,  the  number  of  pounds 
demanded  may  increase  to  15,000.  The  reason  for  this 
increased  demand  is  that  the  reduction  in  the  marginal 
utility  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  caused  by  the  lucrease  of  the 
supply  to  15,000  pounds,  is  offset  by  the  reduction  in 
cost  or  sacrifice.  The  reduced  cost  leaves  a  surplus  of 
utility  over  sacrifice,  although  the  marginal  utility  has 
decreased. 

3.  Suppose,  finally,  that  both  the  marginal  utility  of 
sugar  and  the  price  remain  the  same,  but  that  the  wealth 
of  the  consumers  is  increased.  Then  the  marginal 
utility  of  the  five  cents  required  to  purchase  a  pound  of 
sugar  will  decrease  for  the  majority  of  the  consumers. 
Under  such  circuniBtancea  more  than  15,000  pounds 
may  be  purchased  before  the  marginal  utility  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  falls  below  the  marjrinal  utility  of  five  cents. 
Thus  the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  consumers  may 
serve  to  increase  the  demand  for  sugar  to  20,000  pounds 
at  the  price  of  five  cents  a  pound.  It  would  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  as  a  decrease  in  the  price. 

§  71.  The  law  of  demand  may  be  summed  up.     Firit^ 
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the  demand  for  any  commodity  will  vary  directly  as  its* 
marginal  utility,  the  cost  being  asBumed  to 
remain  the  same.  Second,  assuming  the 
utility  to  remain  the  same,  demand  will  vary  according 
to  the  price.  Tliird,  changes  in  the  wealth  of  the  con- 
sumers act  exactly  like  changes  in  price.  An  increase 
of  wealth  lowers  the  marginal  ntility  of  money  and 
increases  demand,  while  a  decrease  of  wealth  has 
precisely  the  contrary  effect. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   PHODDCTION   OP  WEALTH. 

L    Frodaction  in  GeneraL 

72.  The  production  of  wealth  does  not  mean  the 
creation  of  material  tilings  whicli  did  not  previously 
exiat.  Human  powers  are  unable  to  create  i,gfln|y^ ,,, 
iaatt«r,  and  the  utmost  that  man  can  do  produciioii. 
is  to  produce  utilities.  Production,  therefore,  means 
changing  the  form  or  the  relatioua  of  matter  so  that  it 
becomes  better  able  to  satisfy  human  wants.  Wood  or 
iron  may  be  changed  into  the  form  of  houses  or  ma- 
chines ;  seeds  may  be  placed  in  the  ground  where  natural 
forces  act  upon  them  and  result  in  the  growth  of  plant 
life;  Dakota  wheat  may  be  transported  to  Liverpool, 
gaining  increased  utility  by  the  change  of  place ;  but 
io  all  such  oases  material  objects  and  natural  forces  are 
merely  bo  adjusted  that  they  acquire  a  new  power  to 
Butisfy  wants.  Production  may  be  defined,  therefore, 
!is  "  tlie  creation  of  utilities  by  tlio  application  of  man's 
mental  and  physical  powers  to  the  physical  universe, 
ffhich  furniBhos  materials  and  forces."^ 
Every  increase  of  utilities,  however,  is  not  the  result 
"  human  activities  directed  expressly  for  tliat  purpose. 


>  Sm  EbT,  Outlines  of  Ecododucb,  90. 
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We  have  seen  that  changes  in  human  wants  and  tastei 
may   increaae  the  want-satisfying   power  of   goods,  or 
_  may  destroy  it.     The  utiUty  of  a  piece  of 

Hon  wMcb  fi  land  may  be  increased  by  the  natural  growth 
of  the  community,  when  no  labor  is  exerted 
directly  to  increase  tlie  usefulness  of  the  particular  tract 
of  ground.    Various  accidents  which  in  no  way  result 
from  human  effort  may  suddenly  increase  the  utility 
of  many   kinds  of  wealth.     All  such  ways  of  creating 
utilities  are  not  to  be  considered  economic  production. 
It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  some  forms  of 
Industry  are   more  productive   than   others.      But   our 
^^  analysis  of  the  nature   of    production   has 

o(v«rt«u  shown  us  that  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  railroad  employee,  and  the  merchant 
are  all  alike  engaged  in  rearranging  or  adjusting  mate- 
rials in  such  a  way  that  an  increase  of  utility  results 
from  their  labors.  The  manufacturer  and  the  railroad 
engineer  are  assisted  by  natural  forces  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  farmer.  Moreover,  such  workers  as 
teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  judges,  policemen,  soldiers, 
domestic  servants,  and  the  like,  directly  contribute  to 
the  increase  of  utilities,  and  should  be  considered  pro- 
ductive laborers.  All  useful  labor  is  productive  of 
increased  enjoyment,  that  is, of  increased  utilities.  Only 
misdirected  or  inefBcient  labor  is  unproductive. 
§  TS.  The  labor  of  production  involves  a  certain 
annount  of  toil  which  may  be  more  or  less 
disagreeable,  or  even  painful,  according  to 
circumstances.     Some  kinds  of  labor,  as  the  labor  of  the 
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scholar  or  of  the  artist,  may  appear  to  be  pleasurable  in 
themselves.     But  in   most  such  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  the  pleasure  comes  from  the  results  of  the  labor, 
rather  than  from  the  bodily  and  mental  exertion.     For 
the  majority  of  producers,  labor  involves  bodily  fati^a 
or  even  pain,  and   also  the  sacrifice  of  desired   leisure 
and  enjoyments.     So  true  is  this  that  it  is  claimed  with 
reason  that,  if  the  fear  of  starvation   and  waut  should 
be   removed,   most   men  would  not  feel  any   incentive 
sufficient  to  induce  thorn  to  carry  on  the  labor  of  pro- 
duction.   It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  certain  amount 
of  well-directed  labor  is  a  necessary  discipline  for  man- 
kind, and  that  "  an  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop." 
When  all  is  said,  however,  the  fact  remains  that  pro- 
ductiou  necessitates  sacrifice.     Ou  account  of  this,  men 
are  constantly  seeking  to  produce  wealth  with  less  labor. 
This  effort  to  economize  labor  is  one  of  the  principal 
forces  that  lead  to  economic  progress. 

Practically  all  production  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  time.    Many  weeks  have  to  elapse  between  seed- 
time  and  harvest,  several  months  may  be  ppja,u;ti<,n 
required  to  convert  trees  into  a  house,  while  nqniretame. 
many  years  may  pass  before  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road or  a  canal  can  be  completed. 

§  74.   A   treatment   of   economic   production   should 
include  a  discuSAion  of  the  production  of  each  of  the 
two  kinds  of  economic  goods,  namelv,  mate-  _ 
nal  goods  and  personal  services.     Yet  a  few  Ooatfier- 
vords  only  need  be  said  concerning  personal 
serrices.     The  first  wants  which  any  society  must  sat* 
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Isfy  arc  the  wants  fur  subsistence  and  shelter.  At  an 
early  period  certain  personal  services  will  be  desired ; 
and  soldiers,  lawgivers,  priests,  and  domestic  servants 
may  appear  in  any  society.  The  demand  for  personal 
services  will  be  likely  to  increase  as  fast  as  the  industry 
of  any  jwople  becomes  more  productive,  ho  that  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  total  population  has  to  be  employed 
in  the  production  of  material  goods.  Tlie  general  ten- 
dency of  economic  progress  is  to  enable  a  smaller 
number  of  workers  to  produce  the  material  wealth 
necessary  for  civilized  life,  and  to  set  free  a  larger 
number  of  people  to  render  personal  services  of  all 
8ort«. 


n.  The  Factors  of  Prodoctioo. 
§  75.    Economists  have  recognized  three  factors 


Tbathne 
tacMra. 


proiluetion,  —  nature,  man  or  tabor,  and 
capital.  Man  and  nature  are  original  or 
primary  factors,  while  capital  is  a  secondary  or  derived 
factor, 

§  76.   In  a  );<'nerat  wny  nature  may  be  said  to  assist  in 

production  by  furnisliiug  man  with  atauding-room,  with 

materials,  and  with  chemical  and  physical 

ttcw^        force*.  The  motor  forces  of  nature  have  been 

huuiu*.     ntiiijted  y,y  man  principally  in  the  forms  of 

Um  mwciilar  strraigth  of  animals,  the  mottre  force  of 
winds  vaA  rtratiBS,  tbe  e:tpan£iive  force  of  steam,  and  the 
notivif  force  ot  electricity. 

A  debited  ^usifiostraa  of  nature's  contributions  to 
pradnetkK  m«f  iMXt  be  prasMtted.    J&«t,  all  prodactive 
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Industry  may  be  influenced  by  atmospheric  or  climatic 
conditions.  These  affact  not  only  the  animal  and  vege- 
table productions  of  a  country,  but  also  ^u-ifl 
the  vigor  and  character  of  the  inhabitants,  odutnre'f 
•Second,  rivers,  lakes,  and  sens  should  be 
mentioned.  These  may  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
persons  and  products;  and  may  furnish  man  with  fish, 
corals,  sponges,  etc.  Rivers  may  also  supply  the  water 
power  that  turns  the  wheels  of  many  productive  inilus- 
tries.  Third,  wo  must  notice  the  contributions  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  earth.  The  land  contributes  to 
production  standing-room,  plants  and  animals,  mineral 
treasures  hidden  for  the  most  part  below  the  surface, 
and  the  mineral  and  vegetable  elements  that  form  fer- 
tile soils.  Mere  situation  is  often  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a  city  or  country 
located  at  an  important  point  along  the  routes  which 
the  commerce  of  the  world  is  obliged  to  follow. 

Of  the  contributions  of  nature  to  production  some  are 
appropriable,  while  others  practically  cannot  be  reduced 
to  ownership  by  individuals  or  by  societies,  same  of  b»- 
Land  is  appropriable,  aa  well  as  the  products  ^^^^^^" 
secured  from  the  land.     Air  and  sunlight  are  »vvrvtnmtt. 
tor  all  practical  purposes  not  appropriable,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  enjoyment  of  them  may  depend  upon  access  to 
certain  pieces  of  land.    The  waters  of  the  earth's  surface 
cannot  be  appropriated,  except  in  cases  where  access  to 
them  depends  upon  the  control  of  land.     Inland  waters 
tnd  the  borders  of  the  ocean  to  the  extent  of  three  miips 
seaward  are  appropriated  by  the  nations  that  control 
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adjacent  territory.  The  appropriable  coatrlbutions  of 
nature  are  actually  reduced  to  private  owucrship  as 
soon  as  they  become  Bcarce  relatively  to  human  wants. 
When  population  ia  scanty,  and  men  lead  a  nomadic  life, 
land  is  not  held  as  private  property.  But  as  numbers 
uicreaae,  and  unoccupied  land  becomes  scarce,  the  soil  is 
brought  under  private  ownership. 

Some  writers  liave  attempted  to  explain  the  whole  of 
man's  social  as  well  as  hia  economic  life  by  reference  to 
inflaenc*  irt  the  inlluence  of  the  natural  surroundings  of 
B,nire  upon  gj^^ij  community.  In  this  way  it  is  said  that 
Bank  lue,  the  inland  plains  give  rise  to  a  pastoral  form 
of  economic  life,  that  the  seashore  causes  people  to  live 
as  fishermen,  and  that  forests  produce  the  tribes  of 
hunters.  From  the  natural  afiUliation  or  combination  of 
these  three  forms  of  simple  economic  societies,  all  com- 
plex or  civilized  societies  are  derived.  But  such  a  view 
exaggerates,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  do,  the  extent  to  which 
natural  surroundings  determine  the  life  of  a  people ;  and 
it  neglects  the  fact  that  man  in  a  thousand  ways  may 
modify  his  environment.  Man  can  reclaim  land  from 
the  sea,  can  irrigate  arid  lands,  can  tunnel  the  Alps,  and 
can  construct  a  railroad  through  the  Rocky  Mountains 
or  across  the  Andes.  The  economic  development  of  our 
own  country  has  been  very  greatly  iutluenced  by  natural 
conditions.  The  infertility  of  the  soil  of  New  England 
compelled  that  section  to  utilize  its  forests  for  ship  build- 
ing, and  its  rapid  streams  for  power  for  manufacturing. 
The  fertile  soil  of  the  South  marked  that  section  out  as 
an  agricultural  region.     The  rivers  of  the  Mississippi 
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allej  helped  to  extend  settlementB,  and  to  facilitate  the 

,pid  growth  of  the  interior  of  our  continent.    In  general, 

it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  economic  progrees  is 

to  free  man  more  and  more  from  the  influence  of  nature. 

It  took  nearly  two  hundred  years  for  English  colonists 

to  advance  their  settlemcnta  from  the  Atlantic  coaat  to 

the  valley  of  the  MissisBippi.     But  the  steamboat  and  the 

^■bilroad  enabled  the  people  of  the  United  Htatee  to  spread 

^Hrer  the  territory  between  the  AUeghanics  and  the  Paci&o 

^^  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

I  T7.  Labor  ia  human  exertion  or  effort  directed  toward 
the  creation  of  ecouoiiitc  goods.  It  is  possible  to  distia- 
^juish  between  physical  and  mental  labor,  utnattaonr 
^^  so  doing  one  should  remember  that  even  "*  »r^''«i°'>' 
the  rudest  manual  labor  requires  a  certain  amount  of  men* 
t«l  efifort,  however  slight ;  while  mental  labor  may  require 
tiie  Dse  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  tongue,  and  always  of  the 
brain.  Between  the  work  of  the  ditch  digger  and  that 
of  the  philosopher  there  may  be  eudless  varieties  and 
degrees  of  activity  ;  but  nil  kinds  of  labor  involve  both 
physical  and  mental  exertion,  and  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  the  degree  in  which  the  mental  or  the  physical 
elements  predominate. 

It  will  be  found  useful  to  classify  the  different  forms 
of  labor,  as  follows :  — 

1.  Discovery  and  invention. 

2.  Occupstion.  or  the  procuring  of  the  gifts  cUnUladoa 
of  nature;  e.  y.,  gathering  wild  plants,  hunting  ^^"Tiihor 
wild  animals,  extracting  minerals  from  the  earth. 

3.  Production   of  materials  by  utilizing   natural   forces 
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8o  as  to  produce  changes  of  form;  9. g.,  a^culbire,  stodi 

breeding. 

4.  Manufacture,  or  transforming  raw  materittls  into  Qsefol 
products. 

5.  Transportatiou  of  commodities  and  persons.  Place 
utilities  are  produced  in  this  way. 

6.  Exchanging  products  and  services.  All  kinds  of  com- 
mercial enterprises  are  iucluded  here. 

7.  Organizing  and  superintending  productive  industries. 
An  efficient  organizer  and  superiutendent  is  the  most  useful, 
hence  most  productive,  man  in  a  factory. 

8.  Prevention  of  loss;  e.  y.,  firemen,  lighthouse  keep- 
ers, etc. 

9.  Rendering  personal  services  of  an  economic  character. 
This  includes  domestic  servants  at  one  extreme  and  members 
of  the  learned  professions  at  the  other.  Those  persons  who 
make,  interpret,  and  enforce  laws  are  also  included.  Such 
services  are  productive  directly  of  utilities  which  have  an 
economic  significance.  Indirectly  tJiey  may  lead  to  a  great 
increase  of  material  wealth ;  e.  j.,  the  services  of  the  scieutist 
or  educator. 

The  last  two  censuses  of  the  United  States  showed 
that  the  workers  of  this  coimtrv  were  distributed  among 
the  various  occupations  as  follows  :  — 


OocupAtlooa. 

IBM. 

1900. 

8,665.926 

6.165.146 
il,326.1£3 

6,678,468 

10.S81.T66 
6,839,196 
4,766,064 

7.086,800 

Fersonal  nnd  Proresiional  Serrice*     .    . 
ManufncluriDg.  Mechanical,  and  Mining 

Tot4l  PeraoD*  la  Galnfol  Occupaiioni 

22,735.661 

29,073,233 
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labor  of  production  involves  aacriQce,  and  even 
im.     Yet  labor  is  a  necessity,  for  without  it  '*  mankind 
rould  necessarily  perish  off  the  face  of  the  _ 
;lobe  even  if  all  soils  were  fertile  and  all  luportum 
climates    temperate."     Labor   ia   not,   how- 
ever, an  end  in  itself,  but  merely  a  means  to  the  end  of 
satisfying  human  wants.    Many  jjeraons  often  act  on  the 
principle  that  whatever  makes  work  for  men  to  do  ia  a 
blessing,  and  whatever  lessens  labor  is  an  injury.    From 
the  point  of  Tiew  of  the  workman  directly  affected  by  it, 
a  labor-saving  machine  is  often  regarded  as  an  enemy ; 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public,  cheaper 
[QL-tliods  of  production  are  a  very  desirable  thing. 

The  efficiency  of  a  laborer  depends, ^rsj,  upon  his  indi- 
ridual  characteristics,  and,  tecond,  upon  the  wisdom  with 
which  his  labor  ia  employed  and  directed,  — ■  j^  dantzcj 
that  is,  upon  industrial  organization.  Post-  '^^^'^^ 
poning  for  a  time  tlie  second  factor,  we  will  now  consider 
individual  endowments  and  abilities  as  causes  affecting 
the  efficiency  of  labor.  In  this  particular  the  most 
marked  differences  exist  between  various  groups  of 
laborers.  The  inherited  strength  or  vigor  of  the  work* 
man  is  one  importaut  cause  of  his  efficiency  or  inelfi- 
oiency.  Men  of  one  race  may  exceed  by  one  hundred 
per  cent  men  of  another  race  in  mere  muscular  strength 
or  in  capacity  to  endure  toil.  Acquired  knowledge,  skill, 
and  dexterity  are  second  causes  of  efficiency.  Many 
workers  show  an  utter  inability  to  learn  to  do  any 
thing  in  a  really  thorough  maimer.  Good  food  and  com* 
fartable  shelter  are  third  requisites  of  effective  labor. 
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Underfed  laborers  lack  vigor  and  energy,  while  an 
healthy  lodgings  enfeeble  the  workman  and  cause 
disease.  The  mentul  and  moral  qualifications  of  the 
laborer  form  fourth  factors  of  efficiency.  Intelligent 
and  conscientious  workmen  require  less  superintend- 
ence, can  be  intrusted  with  work  for  which  any  others 
are  unsuited,  and  ])rove  most  effective  and  least  waste- 
ful. Finally,  the  aocial  esteem  in  which  labor  is  held 
and  the  social  position  accorded  tc  the  laborer  are  fac- 
tors of  tlie  utmost  importance.  Where  labor  is  con- 
sidered honorable  service,  and  where  all  opportunities, 
political,  economic,  and  social,  are  open  to  the  man  who 
renders  most  effective  service,  laborers  will  display  en- 
ergy and  ambition  which  will  vastly  increase  the  value 
of  their  work.  The  contrast  between  the  United  States 
and  many  other  countries  is  most  marked  in  this 
particular. 

§  78.  The  number  of  laborers  in  any  country  will  de- 
pend upon  the  growth  of  population,  and  the  question  of 

Ttciojpiyof  population  deserves  attention  at  this  point. 

■**"■•  The  natural  growth  of  population  depends 

upon  the  proportion  which  birtlis  bear  to  deaths.  In  a 
community  of  10,000  persons,  300  births  or  deaths  per 
year  will  give  a  birth  or  death  rate  of  30  per  thousand. 
If  both  the  birth  rate  and  death  rate  are  SO,  then  popu* 
lation  will  remain  stationary.  If  the  birth  rate  should 
increase  to  36  and  the  death  rate  fall  to  25,  the  annual 
increase  of  population  would  be  10  per  thousand,  or  one 
per  cent.  In  1892  the  birth  rates  of  different  European 
countries  varied  from  40.3  in  the  case  of  Hungary,  to 
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Z.l  in  the  case  of  Prance  ;  while  death  rates  varied 
from  35  in  the  case  of  Hungary,  to  17.8  in  the  case  of 
Norway.  Thus  Huiigary'B  large  birth  rate  was  offset  by 
her  large  death  rate,  so  that  the  net  increase  of  popula- 
tion was  only  5.3  persons  for  each  thousand  inhabitantB. 
On  the  other  hand,  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Germany,  the 
conutries  showing  the  largest  net  increase  of  population 
in  that  year,  had  smaller  birth  rates  but  much  smaller 
death  rates,  as  follows  :  — 


CoatiDT, 

Birth  Bit*. 

DnlbBMi. 

Net  tbCTCBJv, 

Scotland 
Norway 
OenuBDj 

30,8 
29,6 
35.7 

1S.5 

17.8 
24.1 

12,3 
11,6 
11.6 

At  the  present  moment  the  population  of  civilized  coun- 
tries is  generally  increasing.    Within  one  hundred  years 
be  population  of  Europe  has  increased  from  175,000,000 
more  than  357,000,000.    At  the  same  time  the  birth 
rate  shows  a  constant  decrease.     This  has   been  more 
than  balanced,  however,  by  a  large  decrease  of  the  death 
rate,  so  that  the  net  result  has  been  a  gain  in  popula- 
tion.    In  the  United  States  vacant  lands  have  afforded 
abundant  room  for  millions  of  iinmigrants,  so  that  the 
^^rowth  of  numbers  has  been  remarkably  rapid. 
^H  Manifestly   the   increase  of  population  is  limited  by 
^^■e  ability  of  mankind  to  procure  fmm  the 

^^r  Iiiniliii>ia 

'      earth  necessary  subsistence.     During  the  last  tmnh  ot 

^eentury  the  productivity  of  industry  has  so  '"'' 

creased  that  the  lands  of  civilized  countries  are  ablfl 
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to  support  largely  increased  populations  in  far  greatei 
comfort  than  smaller  numbers  formerly  enjoyed.  Wealth 
bas  increased  much  faster  than  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  rate  of 
increase  of  numbers  cannot  be  maintained  forever.  If 
the  population  of  the  world  should  continue  to  double 
every  one  hundred  years,  as  that  of  Europe  has  actually 
done  during  Ihe  past  century,  there  would  be  ultimately 
more  people  in  the  world  than  could  find  mere  standing- 
room,  to  say  nothing  of  subsistence.  Population  does 
not,  however,  increase  indefinitely  in  any  such  geo- 
metrical ratio.  In  uncivilized  countries  famine  and  pes- 
tilence, if  no  other  cause,  keep  down  numbers  to  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  available  supply  of  food.  The 
majority  of  civilized  men  prudently  restrict  the  growth 
of  population;  so  tliat  it  may  happen,  as  has  been  the 
case  during  the  last  hundred  years,  that  wealth  of  all 
kinds  inort'Eises  faster  than  numbers. 

A  word  should  lie  said  concerning  the  influences  which 
cause  tlio  population  of  civilized  countries  to  adjust  itself 
Theiundtrt  to  iho  ability  of  the  people  to  increase  the 
of  Urioc.  production  of  wealth.  Each  class  of  people 
in  any  society  is  accustomed  to  enjoy  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  the  comforts  or  lu.\urics  of  life.  The  amount 
of  comforts  or  lu-xurioa  customarily  enjoyed  by  any  class 
of  men  forms  the  "  standard  of  living  "  of  that  class. 
Prudent  jKJOple  will  not  marry  and  assume  the  bur- 
den of  the  support  of  a  family  until  they  possess  in- 
comes that  will  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  in 
the  same  degree  of  comfort  that  they  have  been  accus 
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tomed  to  enjoy.  In  proportion  as  people  are  prndent 
enough  to  insist  on  maintaining  their  customary  stand- 
ard oi  living,  or  even  to  deeire  to  raise  their  standard, 
the  number  of  marriages,  and  hence  the  numbers  of 
the  population,  will  be  adjusted  to  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  amount  of  wealth  possessed  by  such  persons. 

The  standard  of  living  is  not  fixed,  but  may  be  either 
raised  or  lowered.  Educational  influences  which  arouse 
new  and  higher  wants  tend  to  lead  people  Tbe  standard 

to  demand  an  increased  share  of  comforts  or  ^'J^?^'"^ 

DC  raiMQor 

luxuries,  and  tend  to  deter  men  from  assum-  lowered. 
ing  the  burdens  of  a  family  until  assured  of  the  means 
of  maintaining  the  higher  standard  of  living.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  people  in 
any  community  who  raise  families  which  they  have  no 
prospect  of  being  able  to  support  in  a  manner  which 
will  be  considered  comfortable  or  decent,  even  by  mem- 
bers of  the  social  class  to  which  they  belong.  Such 
people  constitute  a  large  part  of  our  pauper  classes,  and 
have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame  for  the  suffering 
caused  by  their  own  reckless  conduct.  In  other  cases, 
through  misfortune  or  a  commercial  crisis  a  family 
which  was  once  accustomed  to  a  high  standard  of  living 
may  be  unable  to  maintain  such  a  standard,  and  may 
suffer  want  through  no  fault  of  its  own.  When  this 
happens,  the  great  danger  is  that  the  family  may  become 
accustomed  to  the  lower  plane  of  living,  may  lose  ambi- 
tion  to  improve  its  position,  and  may  remain  perma^ 
neatly  on  a  lower  level  of  economic  life.' 

1  Sea  Walkeb,  The  Wages  Qaestiau,  Hl-88. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS. 

Many  interesting  faeta  illustrate  the  manner  in  wiiich 
the  growth  of  population  is  adjusted  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  available  wealth  of  the  community 
will  permit  a  family  to  be  supported.  Early 
in  this  century  wages  in  England  were  low,  and  the 
laboring  classes  generally  expended  more  than  one  half 
of  their  incomes  for  bread.  Under  such  circumstances 
statistics  showed  that  the  number  of  marriages  increased 
when  wheat  was  cheaper,  and  decreased  when  it  became 
dearer.  Later  on,  wages  increased  very  greatly,  so  that 
the  laborers  spent  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  incomes 
for  bread,  and  more  for  other  things.  Then  it  was 
noticed  that  the  marriage  rate  no  longer  fluctuated  as 
the  price  of  bread  changed,  but  that  it  varied  according 
to  the  general  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Another  illustration  may  be  taken  from  English  experi- 
ence. Early  in  the  present  century,  the  Poor  Laws  of 
England  were  so  unwisely  administered  as  to  make  it 
far  too  easy  for  families  to  secure  poor-relief.  This 
made  it  unnecessary  for  laborers  to  exercitr  even  the 
former  degree  of  prudence  in  contracting  marriages, 
and  the  result  was  a  very  rapid  growth  of  numbers. 
Moreover,  as  the  laziest  and  least  enterprising  people 
took  moat  advantage  of  the  poor-relief,  this  increase  of 
numbers  occurred  in  the  least  desirable  elements  of  the 
English  population.  A  great  deal  of  other  experience 
confirms  the  conclusion  that  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
relieve  poverty  in  any  manner  which  destroys  each  man's 
responsibility  for  the  support  of  his  family.  Unwisely 
managed  charity  merely  allows  the  families  of  the  shift- 
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less  and  worthless  to  increase;  and  this,  too,  at  the 
expense  of  the  industrioua  and  enterprising  people  who 
are  taxed  for  the  support  of  charitable  institutions. 
Those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  managing 
benevolent  entei  prises  are  the  most  strenuous  in  de- 
nouacing  unwise  and  indiscriminate  poor-relief  as  a 
crime  against  society. 

Economic  progress  is  generally  marked  by  an  increase 
of  wealth.  Whenever  such  an  increase  occurs,  a  question 
of  the  utmost  economic  importance  arises :  ecouddiIc 
What  will  be  done  with  the  increased  J^^JJ^j^ 
wealth?  It  may  be  used  to  support  a  "(uvat. 
larger  population  at  the  same  standard  of  comfort 
which  previously  existed;  it  may  be  used  to  support  the 
same  population  in  greater  comfort  j  or,  finally,  it  may 
be  uaed  partly  to  increase  the  standard  of  living  and 
partly  to  increase  numbers.  In  the  present  century  the 
growth  of  wealth  has  served  to  double  the  population  of 
cinlized  countries,  and  to  more  than  double,  perhaps, 
the  comfort  in  which  people  live.  If  all  increase  of 
vealtb  is  used  for  supporting  a  largely  increased  popu- 
lation, little  or  nothing  is  gained  so  far  as  the  general 
welfare  of  each  individual  is  concerned.  Whenever 
wealth  increases,  and  incomes  increase,  it  is  of  the 
atmost  importance  that  a  wise  use  should  be  made  of 
the  new  wealth.  If  it  is  used  to  raise  the  standard  of 
comfort,  there  will  be  a  permanent  gain  in  economic 
prosperity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  serves  merely  to 
increase  numbers,  society  will  remain  at  the  same  eco- 
Bomic  level  which  it  formerly  occupied. 
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In  the  United  States,  highly  unusual  circumBtancei 

hare  tended  to  obscure  the  fact  that  population  has  to 

drcnmstaiia!*  ^^  adjusted  to  the  incomes  of  any  people, 

otuieCDiit*    and  that  there  are  ultimate   limits  beyond 
Suiessre  ,  .  ,  .  ,  . 

Mehiyei-      which  at  any  given  time  an  mcrease  of  popu- 

'*'*'"'■  lation  is  undesirable.  Our  numbers  have 
been  confined  to  the  limits  set  by  income,  but  the  ease 
of  earning  a  large  income  has  been  so  great  that  popu- 
lation lias  seemed  capable  of  increasing  without  limit. 
We  have  had  a  smaller  population  than  was  absolutely 
needed  in  order  to  subdue  our  vast  unoccupied  terri- 
tory, and  to  develop  our  natural  resources  to  the  best 
advantage.  Although  the  moat  desirable  portions  of 
our  arable  lands  are  now  occupied,  we  yet  have 
room  for  many  millions  of  additional  inhabitants.  So 
long  as  every  newcomer  could  be  given  a  farm,  eacb 
increase  of  numbers  mig'ht  mean  simply  one  more 
laborer  engaged  in  agriculture ;  and  no  increase  of 
population  could  result  in  a  lower  standard  of  living. 
But  such  a  condition  of  things  cannot  last  forever,  and 
jHjpulation  cannot  continue  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  it 
has  in  the  past.  In  fact,  the  rate  of  increase  has  per- 
ceptibly declined  in  recent  years.  From  1870  to  1880 
the  percentage  of  increase  was  30.08,  a  smaller  percent- 
age than  was  ever  before  known  except  during  the 
decade  which  included  the  Civil  War.  But  from  1890 
to  1900  the  percentage  of  increase  fell  still  further  to 
20.70  per  cent.  In  the  older  sections  of  the  United 
States,  where  population  is  more  dense,  there  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  birth  rate.     As  fast  as  the  other 
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^■{lortions  of  the  country  become  more  thickly  settled,  the 
^~  wme  thing  will  be  noticed  there.  Our  population  will 
contioue  to  grow  for  a.  long  time  to  come,  and  our  stand- 
ard of  living  may  continue  to  riae.  Eut  the  rate  of 
increase  will  grow  smaller,  because  the  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  living  will  require  prudence  in  adjusting  the 
number  and  size  of  families  to  available  income. 

§  79.  Man  and  nature  are  the  original  factors  of  pro- 
duction. But  in  all  labor  except  the  most  primitive 
forms,  a  third  factor,  capital,  is  needed.  The 
bands  of  man  unaided  would  hardly  be  able  to  tutor  at 
do  more  than  to  gather  wild  fruits  and  nuts,  "" 
and  to  secure  a  few  of  the  gifts  which  nature  yields  to 
tlie  labor  of  mere  appropriation.  Most  economic  goods 
cannot  be  secured  by  the  direct  application  of  man's 
efforts  to  hia  physical  surroundings.  It  is  necessary 
(or  roan  to  apply  his  labor  in  an  indirect  manner.  If 
he  vill  first  fashion  for  himself  hah  nets  and  hunting 
veapons,  he  may  then  secure  fish  and  game  that  ho 
otherwise  would  be  unable  to  procure.  If  ho  will  first 
devote  some  labor  to  the  manufacture  of  shovels  and 
plows,  he  may  place  seeds  in  the  ground  in  such  a 
manner  that  natural  forces  will  cause  them  to  yield  an 
abundant  harveat.  If  he  will  first  construct  a  water 
wheel  or  invent  a  steam  engine,  he  may  harness  the 
motive  forces  of  water  and  steam,  and  may  apply  thcni 
to  the  production  of  results  which  no  amount  of  unaided 
human  effort  could  possibly  achieve.  It  is  evident  that 
in  all  such  cases  men  adopt  an  indirect  method  of 
utisfyiois  their  wants.     They  first  produce  tools  and 
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machiuerj,  and  then  utilize  these  instruments  In  their 
efforts  to  secure  desired  want^aatieliers.  In  this  way 
men  first  labor  to  secure  various  instruments  of  produc- 
tion, and  then  by  means  of  such  appliances,  arc  enabled 
to  satisfy  their  wants  more  fully  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible. 

Indirect  methods  of  production  are  far  more  efficient 
than  direct  methods,  because  indirect  production  may 
uuxtctat      enable  man  to  utilize  all  the  available  ma- 
JIJJ^I^^'     tcrials  and  forces  of  nature.     Such  materials 
FrodncUon.      as  the  useful  metals  could  never  be  brought 
into  a  form  adapted  to  any  human  use  without  the  aid 
of    instruments  and  appliances  of   indirect  production. 
Even  such  a  material  as  wood  could  never  be  reduced 
to  a  condition  of   greatest  usefulness  without  indirect 
methods.     Many  of  the  forces  of  nature  cannot  aid  very 
greatly  the  processes  of  direct  production.     Heat  and 
moisture  cannot  act  most  efficiently  upon  the  seeds  un- 
less the  soil  has  been  properly  prepared  by  the  use  of 
suitable  instruments.     Air,  water,  steam,  and  electricity 
are  powerless  to  assist  in  tlie  labor  of  production  unless 
men  construct  suitable  appliances  to  bring  these  forces 
into  operation  in  the  right  manner.    By  an  indirect  proc- 
ess, therefore,  man  can  secure  the  fullest  coiJperation 
of  nature,  and  can  vastly  increase  the  production  of 
wealth. 
Capital,  then,  consists  of  all  the  intermediate  products 
DeUnition  ol    which  man  creates  for  the  purpose  of  using 
ctpitii.         j.]jgm  JQ  jjjg  production  of  finished  consump- 
tion-goods.   It  is  produced  for  the  reason  that  its  use 
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■erves  to  economize  human  labor,  and  to  utilize  fully 
natural  materials  and  forces.  The  wealth  which  men 
produce  may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  consumert^  goodi, 
ready  for  final  consumption,  and  producers'  goods,  or 
intermediate  products  designed  to  be  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  future  wealth.  In  this  chapter  we  have  to  con- 
sider capital  as  a  factor  of  production  merely.  Our 
definition,  therefore,  must  be  a  definition  of  productive 
(n*  social  capital,  and  must  explain  the  part  which  capi- 
tal plays  in  the  process  of  indirect  production. 

§  80.  The  concrete  forms  which  productive  capital 
majr  assume  are  as  follows  :  -^ 

1.  Productive  improvemente  upon  land,  such  as  fences, 
draiuB,  fertilizer§,  etc.     The  laud  in  itself  is  a  gift  of  nature, 
not  a  product  of  human  industry.     It  ie  not     warana 
creal-ed  by  man  to  nerve  as  an  aid  to  iudirect      pndictlTe 
production.     Productive  iraprovementB  may  be      *■'"*'■ 
counted  aa  capital  bo  long  aa  they  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  Uuid  ilself.     Fertilizers  or  draius  become,  in  a  shorter 
or  looger  time,  indiBtiuguishably  merged  with  the  land. 

2.  Buildings,  such  as  factories  or  workshops,  devoted  to 
^Ihe  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  process  of  indirect  production. 

3.  Means  of  transportation,  such  as  roads,  canals,  and 
railways. 

4.  Raw  materials,  such  as  iron,  wood,  cotton,  silk,  and 
wool,  which  are  consumed  in  the  act  of  production,  but 
re-appear  in  the  product. 

5.  Auxiliary  materials,  such  as  coal,  lubricating  oils, 
and  bleaching  materials,  which  aid  the  productive  process, 
but  do  not  re-appear  in  the  product. 

6.  Tools  and  machines.  Within  the  last  century  these 
have  become  the  most  important  form  of  capital,  in  many 
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7.  DomesticatGd  animals  used  in  production.  Breeds  of 
domestic  animals  have  been  so  improved  by  ecientiflc  breed- 
ing tbat  they  are  distinctly  a  product  of  human  industry. 

8.  Money,  weights  and  measures,  and  scales  and  balances. 
We  shall  soon  see  tbat  these  objects  are  a  most  importanf 
means  of  carrying  on  ca|jita!istic  or  roundabout  production. 

9.  Commercial  stocks  of  finished  products  or  consumers' 
goods.  These  do  not  include  consumers'  goods  iu  the  hands 
of  the  final  consumers.  Strictly  spcaliing,  finislied  products.- 
should  not  lie  called  consumers'  goods  until  they  reach  the 
final  consumers.  Capitalistic  production  would  be  impos- 
sible if  capitalist- producers  did  not  produce  goods  for  dis- 
tant markets  and  for  a  future  season's  consumption. 
AVheat  must  be  produced  in  one  season,  and  a  sufficient 
stock  must  be  carried  over  to  last  until  the  nest  harvest- 
Spring  dress  goods  must  be  produced  several  months  in 
advance  of  the  season  when  tliey  are  demanded.  Agricul- 
tural implements,  made  in  America  and  exported  to  Australia, 
may  be  several  months  in  reaching  the  linal  consumer, 
merchants  perform  the  important  social  function  of  carry- 
ing all  such  commercial  stocks  of  goods  as  require  weeks 
or  months  to  pass  from  producer  to  consumer.  Com- 
mercial or  merc.iutilc  stocks  of  fiuishcd  products  are  an 
indispensable  aid  to  the  process  of  capitalistic  production, 
and  fall  under  our  definition  of  capital.  They  are  really 
producers'  and  not  consumers'  goods.  They  arc  materials 
to  which  time  and  place  utilities  are  being  added  by  the 
merchants  who  forward  them  to  consnmers. 

10.  Capital  used  by  persons  who  render  personal  services. 
The  instruments  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  books  and  scientific 
apparatus  of  the  student  are  examples.  A  fuller  classifica- 
tion would  include  at  least  the  following  objects  under  this 
form  of  capital:  (a)  all  scientific  and  professional  instru- 
ments and  apparatus;  (6)  churches,  theaters,  public  halls, 
and  all  buildings  necessary  for  rendering  personal  services. 
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(c)  oonrt  houses,  jails,  forts,  warships,  government  build- 
ings, and  all  the  ap^iliancea  necessary  for  public  fiiDctions. 
All  these  are  meaus  of  produciug  indirectly  services  which 
could  not  be  rendered  directly  without  such  appliances. 

§  81.   Something  more  should  be  said  concerning  two 
things  which   have  been  excluded  from   the  above  list 
of  the  concrete  forma  of  capital.     Land  was  i^,^^^ 
excluded    because  it  is   primarily  a  gift   of  fliirrtfami- 
oature,  and  not  a  product  of  human  indus-  prodncuve 
try  devoted   to  the  purpose   of,  capitalistic  **''^- 
production.     Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  inde- 
pendent  productive   improvements   are  capital.     More- 
over, such  improvements  are  ao  common  that  land  often 
ceases  to  be  a  mere  gift  of  nature.      Much  land  owes  " 
part  of  its  usefulness  to  labor  expended  upon  it.    Never- 
theless, certain  properties  of  land  are  always  exclusive 
gifts  of  nature,  and  not  the  result  of  human  labor  ex- 
pended  directly    in   their   production.     Some  soils  are 
naturally  more  fertile  or  more  lasting  than  others.    A 
north  slope  is  less  fertile  than  a  south  slope.     The  loca- 
tion of  a  farm  with  reapect  to  the  market,  or  of  a  city 
lot  with   respect  to  the  center  of  business  activity,  ip 
wholly  independent  of  labor  devoted  directly  to  that  pur- 
pose.    Some  economists  have  included  knowledge  and 
acquired  faculties  among   the   forms  of  capital.      But 
this  is  unnecessary,  since  ail  such  things  are  included 
in  the  efficiency  of  labor,  another  factor  of  production. 
than  this,  sucli  faculties  are  a  part  of  man  him- 
If,  not  a  part  of  his  possessions.     He  may  sell  the 
au  of  his  faculties,  but  cannot  part  with  them.    Foi 
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these  reaaona  knowledge  and  acquired  facultiea  are  oot 
to  be  conaidered  capital. 

Not  a  few  writers  have  held  that  food  and  clothing, 
the  subsistence  of  laborers,  are  to  be  conaidered  capital, 
capiuiind  aince  they  enable  the  workers  to  produce 
(ainisnnce.  moi^  wealth.  But  we  have  already  seen 
that  food  and  clothing  in  the  bauds  of  the  laborers  are 
CODsuraptioD-goods,  and  that  when  a  cousumption-good 
reaches  the  consumer  it  is  finally  destroyed.  Further 
than  this  the  analysis,  of  the  economist  need  not  go. 
Food  and  clothing  that  are  in  the  hands  of  manufactur- 
ers and  merchants,  however,  form  part  of  the  mercan- 
tile stock  of  the  community,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  capital^  Such  commodities,  although  they  may  be 
finished  products,  are  more  properly  to  be  considered 
producers'  goods,  to  which  time  and  place  utilities  are 
being  added  by  the  process  of  forwarding  the  goods  to 
consumers. 

We  have  already  seen  that  production  requires  time. 
In  the  simplest  forms  of  production,  when  man  merely 
Mercandie      appropriates   a   natural    product,    such    as 
oL^^unic      ^"^^^  fruits,  fish,  or  game,  only  a  very  short 
prodiictioa.      interval  may  elapse  between  the  exertion 
of  human  labor  and  the  attainment  of  the  desired  ob- 
ject.    On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  an  agricul- 
tural  product  may  require  several  weeks,  while   the 
construction  of  a  canal  may  require  many  years.     In 
all  cases  where  indirect  production  is  carrjed  on",  a  cer- 
tain time  must  elapse  before  the  formation  of  capital 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  increased  product  of  consumers' 
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goods.  During  the  process  of  production  the  laborers 
must  have  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  They  are  pro- 
Tided  with  these  things  out  of  the  stocks  of  products 
which  merchants  are  constantly  forwarding  from  pro- 
ducers to  consumers.  Laborers  themselves  seldom  keep 
on  hand  any  large  amount  of  subsistence-goods.  They 
expect  to  receive,  from  time  to  time,  wages  which  may 
be  expended  in  purchasing  food  and  clothing  out  of  the 
mercantile  stocks  of  completed  products  which  exist  in 
all  civilized  communities.  In  modern  society  middle- 
men, or  merchants,  perform  the  important  functions  of 
accumulating  subsistence-goods  and  all  other  com- 
modities at  the  seasons  when  they  are  produced,  and 
then  of  distributing  them  to  consumers  as  fast  as 
demanded. 

§  82.  We  may  distinguish  between  fixed  and  circu- 
latiog  capital.     Fixed  capital  consists  of  objects  which 
eerre  to  assist  several  acts  of  production. 
Circulating  capital  is  consumed  m  a  smgle  citioiuofihe 
jwt  of  production.     All   raw   materials   are  'i^^-no^- 
circulating   capital ;   tools,  machinery,  and  *"'• 
boildiogB  are  fixed  capital.     Since  the  wonderful  inven- 
tioDB  which  caused  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  use  of 
mmcbiner?  in  all  branches  of  production  has  iucreased 
mt  a  constantly  accelerating  speed.     This  has  caused  the 
proportion  of  fixed  capital  used  in  modern  production 
to  inorease  at  a  rapid  pace.     Another  important  dis- 
tinction is  between   free  and  specialized  capital.     Free 
capital  exists  in  such  a  form  that  it  may  be  applied  to 
taj  one  of  many  industries ;  specialized  capital  is  in- 
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vested  in  such  a  way  that  it  assumes  a  fixed  form,  and 
cannot  be  withdrawn  for  inveatment  elaewliere.  Coal, 
lumber,  iron,  and  steel  are  relatively  free  to  be  invested 
in  one  or  many  different  kinds  of  industry.  Railroads, 
canals,  blast  furnaces,  and  carpet  looms  are  examples 
of  specialized  capital  which  is  nearly  worthless  for  any 
purpose  except  one  single  form  of  production. 

§  83.  Many  reasons  make  it  desirable  for  ua  to  have 
a  clear  conception  of  what  is  required  for  formation  of 
productive  capital.  The  first  thing  that  is 
necessary  is  that  men  should  perceive  that 
the  indirect  or  capitalistic  method  of  produc- 
tion will  enable  them  either  to  produce  more  goods  than 
would  be  possible  by  direct  production,  or  to  produce 
goods  which  direct  methods  would  never  enable  them  to 
secure.  Obviously,  the  second  step  is  for  men  to  under- 
take the  labor  of  collecting  the  materials  and  fashioning 
the  tools  necessary  for  the  process  of  indirect  production. 
The  production  of  the  various  forms  of  capitaUis,  there- 
fore, the  second  step  in  capital-formation.  But  this 
step  will  not  be  taken  unless  men  are  willing  to  work 
for  future  products,  available  only  after  capital  has  been 
created  and  has  been  used  to  produce  consumers'  goods. 
In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  labor  for  future  enjoy- 
ments instead  of  present,  to  prefer  a  greater  quantity  or 
variety  of  future  goods  to  a  smaller  number  of  pres- 
ent satisfactions.  Capital-formation  requires,  therefore, 
abstinence  from  present  satisfactions  and  the  willingness 
to  labor  for  products  that  will  be  available  only  in  the 
future.     Economists  have  expressed  this  idea  by  saying 
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that  capital  is  the  result  of  abstinence,  as  well  as  of 
production. 

All  capital  is  tlie  result  of  production,  but  the  work 
of  capital  production  is  actually  performed  under  two 
different  sets  of  circumstanceB.  First,  a  „  ,  .  , 
farmer  or  a  muclianic  mav  produce  capital  e»piui- 
for  use  in  his  busiuess  by  building  fences, 
digging  drains,  and  improving  Helds,  or  by  constructing 
a  workshop  and  making  tools.  Second,  capital  may  be 
produced  by  laborers  who  are  hired  to  make  it  for  other 
people.  This  takes  place  when  a  person  saves  a  portion 
of  his  income,  and  invests  the  savings  in  a  productive 
enterprise.  Such  a  person  may  hire  laborers  to  make 
tools  and  mncliines,  or  to  build  and  equip  a  factory. 
He  may  buy  shares  of  a  business  corporation,  and  thus 
turn  his  savings  over  to  be  iuvested  by  its  managers. 
Again,  he  may  place  his  savings  in  a  bank,  and  allow 
tliem  to  be  invested  by  the  officials  of  that  institution. 
In  all  these  cases,  wliat  the  person  really  does  is  to  use 
his  savings  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  laborers  to  produce 
various  forms  of  productive  capital.  Savings  banks  have 
a  peculiar  importance,  since  they  accumulate  very  small 
deposits  from  many  depositors  and  secure  large  capi- 
tals for  investment  purposes.  In  the  year  1905-06 
the  savings  banks  of  the  United  States  held  deposits 
amounting  to  *3,482,000,000.  This  sum  belonged  to 
8,027,192  persons,  and  represented  an  average  deposit 
of  $433.79  for  each  depositor. 

We  have  seen  that  the  production  of  capital  will  not 
take  place  unless  a  man  prefers  to  labor  for  future  goods 
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rather  than  for  present.     Working  for  future  pleasures 

requires  abstinence  from  present  enjoyments.     This  is 

Aiminenee      true  whether  a  person  producea  capital  him- 

L^a^^t  ^'''^»  """  ^*^^  °"*'  °^  '"'  income  a  surplus 
toMTing.  with  which  he  purchases  productive  capital. 
A  controversy  has  arisen  conceruiug  the  amount  of 
abstinence  that  is  involved  in  saving.  It  is  very  evident 
that  a  person  with  an  annual  income  of  $500  will  have 
to  sacrilice  the  enjoyment  of  many  present  pleasures  in 
order  to  save  $100  each  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  dented,  sometimes  witli  great  ridicule,  that  the 
savings  of  the  rich  man  require  any  real  abstinence  to 
be  incurred  by  him.  Thus  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the 
socialist,  wrote  :  "The  ascetic  millionairps  of  Europe! 
Like  Indian  penitents  or  pillar  saints  tlicy  stand  on 
one  leg,  each  on  his  column,  with  straining  arms  and 
pendulous  body  and  pallid  looks,  holding  a  plate  toward 
the  people  to  collect  the  wages  of  their  Abilinence.  In 
tlieir  midst,  towering  up  above  all  his  fellows,  as  head 
penitent  and  ascetic,  the  Baron  Rothschild  ! "  But,  as 
we  have  used  the  word,  abstinence  means  desisting  from 
some  present  pleasure  in  order  to  procure  some  future 
result.  It  does  not  imply  that  a  rich  man  has  to  live 
abstemiously  in  order  to  save  even  large  amounts  of 
money.  It  means  simply  that  when  a  millionaire  builds 
a  cotton  factory  inst-ead  of  a  palace  or  a  yacht,  he 
sacrifices  present  to  future  enjoyments.  He.  may  save 
$100,000  more  easily  than  a  poor  man  saves  $100,  but 
abstinence  from  present  goods  is  necessary  in  the  one 
caae  aa  in  the  other.     Since    saving  does,  therefore, 
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require  abstinence  or  the  sacj-ifice  of  present  pleaeurea, 
it  follows  that  the  amount  of  saving  which  people  will 
practice  will  vary  according  to  the  diflicnltiea  of,  and  the 
inducements  to,  saving.  Security  of  invested  property  is 
the  first  and  most  important  inducement.  Whenever 
such  security  is  destroyed,  little  saving  is  carried  on. 
A  fair  rate  of  interest  on  invested  capital  is  another 
inducement.  Yet  it  cannot  be  shown  that  there  is  any 
minimum  rate  of  interest  that  will  absolutely  stop  all 
saving.  On  the  other  hand,  high  rates  of  iuterest  are 
sure  to  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  supply  of  productive 
capital.  A  third  inducement  to  saving  is  the  desire  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  and  integrity  of  one's  family. 
A  very  low  rate  of  interest  will  not  deter  a  father  from 
providing  for  the  future  support  of  his  family  in  case  of 
luB  death.  We  conclude  that  saving  capital  does  involve 
ft  certain  degree  of  abstinence,  and  that  the  amount  of 
saving  will  vary  directly  as  the  inducements  offered. 

Social,  or  productive,  capital  can  be  maintained  only 
by  constant  invcBtraenta  of  new  capital.     Raw  materials 
are  continually  being  used  up ;  tools  and  ma- 
climes  wear  out  m  the  course  of  time ;  fac-  nuintiinri 
tones,  railroads,  and  canals  require  constant  J^'JI^'^^^ 
repaini.     Each  year  a  portion  of  the  savings  «"«•"»««- 
of  any  people  must  be  devoted  to  replacing 
capital   deetroyed    during   the    last    productive   period, 
lliiis  existing  capital  would  rapidly  diminish  if  saving 
should  cease  to  be  practiced.    Stocks  of  productive  capital 
can  be  increased  only  by  making  good  the  annual  loss,  and 
then  inveatiog  additional  capital  in  new  enterpriseB, 
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in.    The    Localization   of  Indnstr;. 

§  84.  The  location  of  bis  establishment  i»  one  of  the 
chief  coQcerna  of  the  entrepreneur,  since  a  mistake  is 
impoTtuM of  lil^ely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  undertaking  no 
toatiM.  matter  how  well  it  may  be  managed  in  other 
respects.  What  is  true  for  one  establishment  is  true  fur 
all;  the  proper  localization  of  industries  is  therefore  an 
important  element  in  the  organization  of  production, 
determining,  as  it  does  in  large  measure,  the  efficiency 
with  which  labor  and  capital  are  applied. 

If  other  conditions  were  equal,  industrial  establish- 
ments would  always  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to 
y,^,jin,ity  ,0  the  consumer,  in  order  to  save  time  and 
me  market,  effort  in  transporting  and  exchanging  their 
products.  Even  as  it  ia,  proximity  to  the  market  is  a 
highly  important  factor  in  determining  the  localization 
of  production.  "Nearly  48  per  cent  of  the  manufac- 
turing of  the  country,"  our  census  tells  us,  '•  is  in  Masaa* 
cfausetta,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  not  so  much  because  there  is 
better  water  power  or  more  abundant  material  for  man- 
ufactures in  these  states,  but  very  largely  because  the 
greatest  population  was  there  when  the  manufacturing 
development  of  the  country  began."  Decade  by  decade, 
as  the  center  of  our  population  has  moved  toward  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  center  of  manufacturing  industry 
has  migrated  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  case  of 
bulky  or  perishable  products,  proximity  to  the  consumer 
always  remains  a  decisive  inSuenco  unless  climate  or 
*ht<  '        aoibility  of  securing  materials  absolutely  forbids 
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tlie  establisliment  of  an  industry.     Bricks  are  usually 

made  near  the  locality  where  they  are  used,  and  fresh 

fish  and  fruit  were  formerly  consumed  at  the  place 

where  they  were   produced.      Improved  transportatiou 

facilities  have  recently   revolutionized  the  fruit  trade, 

enabling  California  grapes  aud  Georgia  peaches  to  reach 

the  New  York  and  Boston  markets.     Yet,  with  bulky 

or  perishable  goods,  local  needs  are  very  likely  to  be 

supplied  by  local  production. 

But  "other  conditions"  are  not  usually  equal,  and  a 

uumber  of  different  factors  enter  into  the  determination 

of  the  location  of  iudustries.     Climate  and 

CoDdlUaiu  of 

Eoil   have   a  preponderating   influence   upon  dimateuid 
agriculture,  and  for  this  reason  many  com- 
munities draw, their  principal  supplies  of  food  or  vege- 
table  fibres   from   distant  regions.'     This   is   the   case 
to-day  with  the  nations  of  western  Europe  and  with  the 
Dortheastern  states  of  our  American  Union. 

Then  the  presence  of  mineral  deposits  and  valuable 
orents  tends  to  attract  manufacturing  industries  to  a 
locality,  since  it  is  often  more  expensive  to  mner»i 
transport  the  raw  materials  of  an  industry  re*"'*'- 
to  a  factory  than  it  is  to  ship  the  finished  product.* 
Deposits  of  coal  attract  iron  and  steel  producers,  for  it 
cotiLg  less  to  carry  ore  to  the  fuel  than  to  perform  the 
reverse  process ;  yet  in  recent  years  American  producers 

>  Among  ugticullural  product*  llie  cuIllTalion  of  collon,  labscco,  tea, 
coffee  IB  itrictl/  conllDecl  by  ppculinrilies  of  soil  and  climsle  to  ■  few 
ptrti  of  the  irorJd;  wool  railing  ii  leia  highly  looatized ;  and  (he  cultiva- 
ItOd  of  the  cereati  moat  widely  dUtributed. 

*  Clay,  land,  and  loga  can  be  transported  but  >  abort  diatance  before 
the  coal  of  csrriige  equala  the  Talue  of  the  freight ;  while  pottery,  Bla»- 
ware,  (ud  furniture  cui  be  shipped  tmodreds  or  even  thounnil*  tit  CA\fiv 
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have  been  carrying  increased  quantities  of  Pennsylvania 
Boke  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  there  to  be  used  in 
smelting  ore  brought  from  Miiuiesota,  When  coal  and 
iron  ore  are  found  in  hills  adjoining  the  same  town,  as 
is  the  case  at  some  points  in  Alabama,  nature  woaM 
seem  to  have  predestined  a  locality  for  the  seat  of  iron 
industries.  In  the  same  manner,  an  abundant  supply  of 
lumber  drew  such  industries  as  paper  making  to  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  while  it 
attracted  furniture  makers  to  Michigan.' 

Water  ways  and  water  power  influence  strongly  the 

localization  of  industry.     Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis  owe 

their  remarkable  growth  to  their  position  at 

udwiur      or   near   the  junction  of   important   rivers; 

*""*'^'  and  the  many  flourishing  citigs  on  the  Great 

Lakes,  from  Buffalo  to  Dulutb,  testify  to  the  importance 
of  water  ways.^  At  Pittsburg  the  bulky  materials  used 
in  the  iron  industry  could  be  cheaply  assembled  in  the 
early  days  when  they  were  all  drawn  from  the  mines  of 
Pennsylvauia:  and  to-day  a  short  railroad  haul  brings  to 
the  city  the  ores  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  which  are 
carried  by   water  to  porta  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  lowest 

'  The  influence  of  accessibility  to  niRterinlB  is  leen  in  the  grontli  of 
cotton  manufacture  in  tlie  Roulli,  in  Ihe  concentration  of  the  mcnt  pack- 
ing induBtry  in  the  corn  belt  whore  cattle  are  fattetii^d,  ui  tbc  iQcalion  of 
pottery  induBtries  near  depoaita  of  ciny,  ttc,  alio  in  the  location  of  fae- 
toriei  for  the  manufacture  of  products  made  from  waste  mtteriala  near 
the  indusCrica  that  supply  the  waste. 

"  Since  the  advent  of  railroads  water  ways  hare  become  somewhat 
lew  importanl-  Superior  railway  facililie*  contribute  Tery  largely  to 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  such  cities  at  Peoria  and  Kansas  Cllj,  to  say 
nothing  of  Chicago,  through  which  nature  compels  all  lines  connecting 
the  great  Northwest  wilh  the  Kast  to  pass.  Yet  water  Iranaporlatton  is 
alf"  •"  ~        ckoDcd  willi  in  comparing  one  locality  wilh  another. 
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possible  expense.  Water  power  was  a  factor  of  great 
influence  in  earlier  days,  when  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Man- 
chester, Holyoke,  Pateraon,  Rochester,  and  Minneapolis 
secured  their  start  in  manufacturing  industry ;  but  later 
tlie  increasing  use  of  steam  power  ^  rendered  it  some- 
wiiat  less  important.  Recent  developments  at  Niagara 
Falla  and  elsewhere  have  given  a  marked  impetus  to  the 
employment  of  water  power  in  generating  electricity. 

Accessibility  to  a  suitable  labor  supply  is  another  im- 
portant factor  in  the  problem.  In  the  United  States 
about  one  half  of  all  the  manufacturing  is  proximitrto 
done  in  one  hundred  principal  cities;  while  ta'T'nwiT. 
tboat  four  Bfths  of  all  our  factories  are  located  in  the 
t^O  cities  and  towns,  and  less  than  one  fifth  in  the 
rural  districts.  As  the  census  explains,  "  Manufacturing 
industries  tend,  therefore,  to  become  established  in  a 
wction  where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  labor.  The  New 
England  towns  have  been  preeminently  of  this  type.  All 
ibout  them  were  farms  which  had  reached  the  point  of 
eibaustioD,  and  could  therefore  employ  profitably  only  a 
small  part  of  the  rising  generation.  The  surplus  labor 
thus  created  gravitated  naturally  to  the  nearest  town  in 
search  of  employment,  and  the  early  development  of 
nnmeroUB  manufactures  was  thus  made  easy.  For  a 
similar  reason  there  can  be  no  extensive  manufacture  in 
those  parts  of  the  West  where  the  increasing  population 

1  The  increuing  importance  at  iteam  power  i»  ihown  by  tlie  following 
B|^irt«  which  giTO  Ihe  hor«e  power  emploj'ed  in  mioufacluring  eiUblltb- 
nenM  in  (he  Uaited  Stalei  in  1870  >nd  in  1900 :  — 
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is  mostly  absorbed  in  agriculture,  which  is  still  incom- 
pletely developed."  ' 

Frequently  the  influences  which  have  been  described 
operate  over  large  areas  of  country,  bo  that  within  any 
spcdii  °^  these  regions  the  location  of  an  industry 

inflncncea.  |,j  gojue  particular  city  ia  often  a  matter  of 
chance.  Thus  the  shoe  industry  might  have  grown  up 
in  Dorchester  or  Watertown,  instead  of  Lynn,  if  John 
Adams  Dagyr,  a  skillful  shoemaker  who  had  emigrated 
from  Wales,  had  happened  to  settle  at  either  of  the 
former  places  rather  than  at  the  latter.  At  Lynn,  how- 
ever, Dagyr  began  to  teach  apprentices  how  to  make  fine 
shoes ;  and  before  long  the  town  had  established  its 
superiority  in  this  industry.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  growth  of  collar  and  cuff  manufacturing  at  Troy 
rather  than  at  the  neighboring  city  of  Cohoes;  of  the  fur^ 
hat  industry  of  Danbury  and  Newark ;  of  the  hosiery  and 
knit>goods  factories  located  at  Cohoes  rather  than  at 
some  other  place  possessing  good  water  power,  and  of  the 
pottery  establishments  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio. 

§  85.  When  a  good  start  has  once  been  made,  an 
industry  tends  to  increase  at  its  original  scat,  and  does 
not  readily  migrate  although  superior  natural 
facilities  might  be  found  elsewhere.     Thus  ofMout- 
Maasachusetta  still  surpasses  any  other  state 
in   the   production   of   cotton  goods,   even    though   the 

1  Tliia  tendency  ii  nat  equally  marked  for  ■!!  induatriet.  In  the 
manufftcture  of  clothing  85  (o  100  per  eeot  of  all  the  e>ttibli»hnienH 
are  in  the  larper  citiea.  vhere  ■  larfi?  amount  of  unskilled  Ubor  can 
be  ohuined  at  low  wages.  LeatliiT  gooda,  printing  and  publiahing,  ahirt 
making,  »ad ment  ptxking,  forTirioua  reaaona.  alao  graritale  to  the  citiea- 
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sontliern  mills  are  much  nearer  the  raw  materials  and 
utilize  labor  which  is  paid  less  and  can  be  worked  longer 
each  day ;  while  Trenton  and  East  Liverpool  lead  all 
other  towns  engaged  in  the  pottery  industry  although 
the  fine  clay  that  they  now  use  has  to  be  transported 
from  distant  places.  Mere  inertia  explains  this  curious 
faec  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly 
upon  rational  grounds.  The  established  center  of  any 
industry  soon  acquires  a  prestige  which  both  strength- 
ens its  control  of  the  marl^ets  and  attracts  supplies 
of  labor  and  capital.  Especially  do  slcilled  workmen 
migrate  to  the  principal  market  for  their  labor,  and 
their  children  are  brought  up  to  the  trade,  so  that  the 
local  supply  of  specialized  skill  ia  perpetuated.  Con- 
tact between  large  numbers  of  producers,  both  employers 
and  skilled  employees,  stimulates  a  careful  study  of  tlie 
industry,  and  favors  the  discovery  and  general  introduc- 
tion of  new  methods  and  appliances.  Generally  subsidi- 
ary industries  which  supply  tlie  particular  tools  and 
materials  required  grow  np  around  their  chief  market. 
Finally  the  principal  industry  tends  to  become  subdi- 
vided into  specialized  branches,  a  condition  which  is 
highly  favorable  to  the  minute  study  and  further  im- 
provement of  the  various  parts.  All  of  these  reasons 
make  it  clear  that  something  besides  inertia  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  persistency  with  which  industries  cling  to 
their  established  centers. 

At  this  point  the  natural  inquiry  arises :  Why  is  it 
that,  since  the  advantages  of  an  established  center  are 
cumulative,  each  industry  is  not  wholly  concentrated  at 
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It  appears,  however,  tliat  there  are 

„ reasoDS   for   the  failure  of  a  favored 

to  inch  locality  to  draw  to  itself  the  whole  of  any 

Tuiueei.    jjp^mjjj   Qf   production.     In   the   first    place 

local  supplies  of  raw  materiala  become  more  scarce  and 
expensive  as  the  number  of  consumers  multiplies,  and 
eventually  these  things  have  to  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, BO  that  the  advantage  originally  enjoyed  tends 
gradually  to  diminish  or  even  disappear.  The  same 
thing  also  occurs  with  water  power,  which  rapidly  rises 
in  price  as  the  demand  increasea.  Besides,  the  increased 
output  obliges  producers  to  seek  wider  markets,  and  this 
means  that  a  search  must  be  instituted  for  distant  cus- 
tomers. Every  locality  has  a  natural  market  which  it 
can  supply  at  a  lower  coat  tor  transportation  and  for 
drumming  up  trade  than  any  other.  But  the  expense  of 
securing  trade  and  transporting  the  products  gradually 
increases  as  distant  markets  are  reached,  so  that  in  the 
end  we  usually  find  some  limit  to  the  concentration  of 
production  in  a  single  locality. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  PBODUCnON  OP  WEALTB. 

( Continued.) 

J,   Ors&nization  of  tlie  Factors  of  Frodnction. 

§  86.  A  Robiuson  Crusoe  may  apply  labor  and  capital 
to  land,  and  may  carry  on  a  purely  isolated  process  o( 
production.  But  in  economic  society  the  p^joeua, , 
production  of  wealth  is  a  social  process ;  and  »<>ci*i»roce». 
ire  have  next  to  consider  the  social  organization  of  the 
three  productive  factors,  land,  labor,  and  capital.  We 
shall  find  that  production  requires  the  cooperation  of  the 
indinduals  that  compose  any  economic  society  ;  and  that 
it  is  a  cooperative,  therefore  a  social,  process. 

The  most  simple  form  of  cooperative  or  associated 

I  production  is  seen  in  the  association  of  a  number  of  per- 
sona to  produce  a  result  which  the  efforts  of  jjjj,  ,j  ^^^ 
ft  single  individual  could  accomplish  less  cuiedeflon, 
easily,  or  perhaps  could  not  accomplish  at  all.     When 
all  the  men  in  s  community  join  in  raising  the  frame  of 
a  house,  or  in  harvesting  a  field  of  corn,  we  have  an  in- 

[ttance  of  simple  associated  production. 

§  87.  The  division  of  occupations  is  a  second  form  of 
cobperative  production.     This  occurs  with-  Diviiionoi 
in  a  family  when  the  men  attend  to  outdoor  "'^'■•*™^ 
work,  and  the  women  to  indoor  work.    Or  it  takes  place 
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ivitliin  s  community  when  certain  men  devote  themselvea 
mainly  or  exclusively  to  tlie  trade  of  the  smith,  the  car- 
penter, or  the  shoemaker,  and  perform  all  such  work 
for  the  other  members  of  the  society. 

§  88.  A  third  and  more  complicated  form  of  associa- 
tion is  seen  in  what  is  technically  called  the  division  ot 
labor.  By  this  is  meant  the  division  of  the 
process  of  producing  a  commodity  into  a 
number  of  small  parts.  Each  laborer  is  intrusted  with 
the  performance  of  some  one  or  two  parts  of  the  process, 
in  this  way  the  manufacture  of  a  pair  of  slioes,  a  sewing 
machine,  a  watch,  or  a  needle,  may  be  divided  into  fifty 
or  one  hundred  separate  proccssea.  The  division  of 
labor  has  been  carried  bo  far  in  the  modern  factory 
that'  any  reader  is  able  to  find  for  himself  many  illus- 
trations of  this  minute  subdivision  of  the  work  of 
production. 

The  introduction  of  the  division  of  labor  has  had  many 
beneficial  effects,  which  have  been  discussed  by  all  econ- 
omists since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.     It 

AdvaDtafct 

ai  the  divi-     assigns  to  each    laborer  a  single    process 
°"  '    which  he  is  called  upon  to  repeat  day  after 

day  until  he  acquires  great  skill  and  dexterity  in  his 
work.  It  saves  time  which  would  be  lost  if  the  work- 
man should  be  compelled  constantly  to  change  from  one 
process  to  another.  It  enables  almost  every  one  to  find 
some  work  which  he  is  able  to  do,  although  he  may  suffer 
from  some  physical  disability.  Finally,  it  reduces  pro- 
duction to  a  series  of  comparatively  simple  proi 
which  can  bo  easily  studied  and  often  improved 
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way  ioTention  has  been  greatly  stimulated,  most  Inven- 
tions taking  the  form  of  greater  or  smaller  improvomeuts 
upon  details  of  the  productive  process, 

Yet  certain  disadvantages  are  sometimes  found  to 
grow  out  of  the  division  of  labor.  The  workman  who  is 
confined  to  a  single  process  often  finds  his 
Tork  exceedingly  monotonous.  Unless  he  m  me  diTiaioa 
cultivates  other  interests,  his  faculties  are 
likely  to  become  narrowed,  and  he  is  likely  to  be  less 
iutcUigeut.  Again,  the  division  of  labor  confines  work- 
men to  a  few  routine  operations.  Then,  if  thrown  out 
of  the  accustomed  branch  of  employment,  they  often  find 
difficulty  in  learning  another  trade.  Finally,  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  many  lines  of  industry 
bas  been  made  possible  by  the  division  of  labor.  Women 
and  children  are  able  to  operate  many  kinds  of  machin- 
ery, and  have  often  displaced  men.  In  factory  towns  it 
has  happened  that  fathers  have  been  thrown  out  of  work, 
while  wives  and  children  have  taken  their  places  at  the 
ills.  The  division  of  labor  has  been  found  an  indis- 
nsable  condition  for  the  progress  of  modern  industry. 
A  wise  policy  will  seek  to  diminish  all  the  disadvantages 
which  may  arise  from  it,  while  retaining  its  great  bene- 
fits. Opportunities  for  education  and  recreation  will 
counteract  whatever  monotony  of  occupation  the  division 
of  labor  produces.  The  labor  of  women  and  children 
ly  be  abolished  in  certain  cases  where  it  is  especially 
"detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  workers  or  to  the  welfare 
of  the  family,  while  in  other  cases  it  may  bo  permitted 
n  restrictions. 
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§  89.  The  exchange  of  products  underlies  the  last  tw« 
forms  of  associated  production.  The  divisioQ  of  occupo- 
v-.ry..„ft M  tiouB  caonot  take  place  unless  the  smith,  the 
prodncu.  farmer,  the  carpenter,  and  the  shoemaker 
devise  some  method  of  exchanging  the  products  of  their 
respective  labors.  The  division  of  labor  cannot  he  carried 
Tery  far  until  there  is  an  organized  system  of  markets. 
In  these  markets  merchants  brmg  together  the  products 
of  all  branches  of  industry  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
the  men  who  produce  large  quantities  of  various  small 
commodities  to  find  a  market  for  their  wares.  Modern 
industry,  therefore,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  each  man 
produces  targe  quantities  of  salable  commodities  which 
he  himself  could  never  consume,  and  tlien  depends  upon 
other  producers  to  furnish  him  with  supplies  of  consum- 
ers' goods  suited  to  his  wants.  This  interdependence  of 
all  producers  upon  the  markets  where  they  sell  their  prod- 
ucts or  purchase  their  supplies  has  been  carried  farthest 
in  those  industries  which  have  become  localized  in  a  few 
regions.  The  people  of  England  draw  food  and  raw 
materials  from  almost  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  and 
depend  upon  distant  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  manu- 
factured products.  In  the  United  States  the  manufacture 
of  textiles  is  concentrated  in  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  while  these  states  de- 
pend upon  the  South  or  the  West  for  their  raw  materials 
and  breadstuffs.  Thus  one  community  is  dependent 
upon  the  products  of  others,  and  a  territorial  division 
of  labor  is  carried  out.  Such  a  localizing  of  industries 
enables  each  region  to  devote  its  labor  to  those  branches 
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of  production  for  which  it  has  the  greatest  advantagee. 
The  total  production  of  the  world  is  enormously 
iDcreaaed  by  such  a  localization  of  production.  The 
exchange  of  products  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  pro- 
duction, but  it  requires  detailed  treatment  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

§  90.  A  fifth  form  of  aasociated  production  is  eeen  in 
the  coBperation  of  the  factors  of  production.  The  per- 
sons who  control  the   supplies  of  land,  of  _  „ 

'^'^  Caeperitfan  of 

labor,  and  of  capital  must  coiiperate  in  tlio  tbe  prodacUva 
estoblishment  of  business  undertakings  or 
enterprises.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  one  man  may 
own  both  land  and  capital,  and  may  perform  all  the 
necessary  labor  of  production.  This  is  the  simplest  way 
to  secure  the  coSperation  of  the  three  factors  of  produc- 
tion, and  is  very  common  in  the  United  States,  where  so 
many  farmers  cultivate  their  own  land  with  their  own 
capital  aod  labor.  On  the  plantations  of  the  South 
another  form  of  organization  formerly  existed.  The 
planters  owned  their  laud  and  capital,  and  also  owned 
the  laborers.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  cooperation  of 
the  productire  factors  is  secured  by  simple  methods,  but 
the  organization  of  business  enterprises  is  often  much 
nore  comples. 

Sach  a  complex  form  of  business  organization  is  re- 
quired  whenever  separate  classes  of  persons  control  the 
supplies  of  labor,  of  land,  and  of  capital  re-  _^-i^ 
quired  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  otwniaUon. 
enterprise.     At  the  present  day  we  have  a 
I     large  class  of  persons  who  supply  labor  but  nothing  else. 
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Another  class  supplies  capital,  while  land  may  be  sup- 
plied by  still  a  third  class,  the  landlords.  The  work  of 
securing  tlje  cooperation  of  laborers,  capitalists,  and  land- 
lords has  fallen  to  a  class  of  employers  or  undertakers 
of  business  enterprises.'  The  employer,  or  undertaker, 
has  become  a  person  of  the  greatest  economic  impor- 
tance. He  is  constantly  seeking  for  favorable  opportu- 
nities to  establish  business  enterprises,  he  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  investing  capital  and  hiring  land,  while 
he  employs  and  superintends  the  work  of  a  number  of 
laborers.  On  his  good  judgment  and  business  ability  the 
efficiency  of  the  productive  process  mainly  depends,  Hia 
function  is  altogether  distinct  from  that  of  the  capitalist, 
the  landlord,  or  the  laborer.  They  may  coSperate  in 
establishing  the  enterprise,  but  upon  the  employer  the 
responsibility  of  undertaking  and  conducting  the  busi- 
ness primarily  depends.  The  entrepreneur  may  own  the 
land  upon  which  the  enterprise  is  estahlished,  he  may 
contribute  a  part  or  alt  of  the  capital  used  in  production, 
he  may  even  labor  with  his  own  hands ;  but  his  function 
as  entrepreneur  is  wholly  distinct  from  his  functions  as 
landlord,  capitalist,  or  laborer.  We  shall  next  study  the 
various  forms  of  business  undertakings,  or  the  various 
methods  in  which  entrepreneurs  exercise  their  functions 
in  establishing  and  managing  productive  enterprises. 

§  91.  Entrepreneurs  may  secure  the  cooperation  of 
land,  labor,  and  capital,  by  the  following  methods  :  — 


1  The  word  "  naderUket  "  originall;  rneaot  ft  man  who  organized  and 
managed  a  buBinesa  on  hia  qwd  reapooaibilitj-.  In  place  of  "  onderWkw" 
the  Frencli  nord  entreprtneur  hu  been  commonl;  DMd. 
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1.  The  single  entrepreneur  syBtem.     lA  this  a  single 
employer,  contributing  all  of  the  capital  o''  _  ,       ^ 
borrowing  a  part,  owning  or  hiring  the  land  humeu  nn- 
naed,  and  employing  a  sufficient  number  of 
laborers,  establishes  and   conducts  a  business  on  his 
individual  responsibility. 

2.  Next  comes  the  common  business  partnership. 
Two  or  more  men  divide  the  vork  of  business  man- 
agement, and  jointly  assume  the  risks  incident  thereto. 
This  form  of  undertaking  is  advantageous  when  the 
business  requires  more  capital  than  any  partner  alone 
conld  have  contributed,  or  when  the  cares  of  manage- 
ment need  to  be  divided.  The  partners  agree  to  divide 
proSts  or  losses  in  certain  proportions,  and  are  jointly 
and  severally  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  firm  to  the 
extent  of  their  entire  fortunes. 

3.  A  third  form  of  undertaking  is  the  modern  busi- 
ness corporation.  The  older  corporations  were  formed 
generally  by  a  number  of  persons  who  were  empowered 
by  law  to  act  as  an  individual  for  certain  purposes,  and 
to  maintain  a  continued  existence,  beyond  the  life  of 
the  actual  associates,  by  providing  for  a  succession  of 
members.  A  church,  a  university,  or  a  charitable  insti- 
tution can  best  be  organized  in  this  way.  Such  a  corpo- 
ration is  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  an  artificial  person. 
Its  charter  of  incorporation  confers  upon  it  certain  epe- 
cifio  powei-B,  and  within  these  limitations  the  members 
of  tlie  corporation  act  as  one  person.  Thus  they  may 
acquire  or  sell  property,  may  sue  and  be  sued.  Beyond 
Uie  specific  powers  conferred  by  its  charter,  however,  na 
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corporation  has  a  right  to  go.  Such  an  action  would  be 
declared  by  the  courts  to  be  ultra  viret,  that  is,  beyond 
the  powers  conferred  upon  the  corporation.  Moreover, 
the  charter  might  be  declared  to  be  forfeited  on  account 
of  such  a  violation.  The  modern  business  corporation  is 
regularly  a  joint-stock  company.  Its  capital  is  divided 
into  shares,  often  of  $100  each,  which  are  transferable 
at  the  option  of  each  shareholder.  Only  the  owners 
of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  are  members  of  the 
corporation.  Such  a  joint-stock  company  is  a  convenient 
form  of  business  undertaking  when  a  large  capital  is 
required.  Many  men  may  be  willing  to  invest  small 
amounts  of  money  in  an  enterprise  in  which  no  one  o! 
them  would  wish  to  risk  his  entire  fortune.  Many  of 
the  earliest  joint-stock  companies  were  not  incorporated, 
and  were  merely  a  form  of  partnership.  Such  com- 
panies have  now  become  the  most  important  kind  of 
corporations.  They  may  be  formed  by  a  special  act  of 
legislation,  or  by  complying  with  a  general  law  author- 
izing groups  of  persons  to  form  themselves  into  coi^ 
porations,  organized  for  certain  purposes,  under  certain 
conditions.  Their  charters  are  either  perpetual  or  lim- 
ited to  a  term  of  years.  Where  corporations  are  given 
valuable  privileges,  it  is  very  important  that  the  charters 
should  end  after  terms  of  tliirty  or  forty  years.  The 
modern  joint-stock  company,  therefore,  is  regularly  a 
corporation,  and  hag  become  the  most  common  kind  of 
corporate  organization.  One  important  feature  of  such 
business  associations  distinguishes  them  in  a  marked 
manner  from  other  forms  of  business  undertaking.    Th« 
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members  of  joint-stock  companies  were  origiDally  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  companies  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
fortiineB.     In  modern  times  their  liability  has  often  been 
limited  to  the  amount  of  money  that  they  invest  in  the 
stock  of  the  company.    Under  this  system  of  limited 
liability,  if  a  thousand  persous  contribute  $100  each  to 
form  a  capital  stock  for  a  business  corporation,  each  one 
is  liable  only  to  have  the  #100  contributed  by  him  seized 
for  tlie  debts  of  the  business.    The  stockholders  lose,  if 
the  business  is  unsuccessful,  all   the  money  invested; 
but  they  do  not  risk  their  entire  fortunes  by  entering 
into  such  an  enterprise.    Sometimes  the  stockholders 
are  liable  for  double  the  amount  of  tlieir  investment. 
Thus,  the  stockholders  of  one  of  our  national  banks  are 
liable,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  bank,  to  be  assessed 
for  a  sum  equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  shares  which 
they  hold.     Joint-stock  companies  with  limited  liability 
are  well  adapted  to  undertake  large  enterprises,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  considerable  chance  of  failure.     In- 
dividual employers  or  partners  would  seldom  take  the 
risks  which  their  unlimited  liability  would  compel  them 
to  assume  if  they  invested  their  capital  in  many  business 
But«rpriae8.     Moreover,  as  the  capital  of  a  joint-stock 
company  becomes  larger  and  the  number  of  stockhold- 
ers increases,  any  single  stockholder  has  little  influence 
in  the  management  of    the  enterprise,  and  has  less 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  company.    It  is,  there- 
fore, unfair  to  hold  him  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  cor- 
poration to  the  full  extent  of  his  fortune.     Furthermore, 
the  capital  needed  for  many  large  enterprises  cannot  h« 
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obtained  unless  the  liability  of  the  investors  m  limited 
to  the  amount  of  their  investments.     During  the  last 
Mty  jears  the  growth  of  business  corporations  has  been 
marvelous.    Enterprises  that  require  large  invcBtment* 
of    capital  almost  invariably  assume  corporate  form. 
Many  simple  business  partnerships  have  been  converted 
into  corporations,  partly  in  order  that  the  partners  may 
cease  to  be  liable  for  firm  debts  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  fortunes.     Great  abuses  have  undoubtedly  attended 
the  growth  of  corporations,  but  they  have  been  on  the 
whole  a  useful  and  necessary  form  of  economic  organi- 
zation.    The  great  need  of  the  times  haa  been  for  the 
large  capitals  required  to  build  railroads,  to  construct 
huge  steamships,  and   to   equip   giant   factories.     This 
need  the  joint-stock  companies   have   supplied.     More- 
over, they  have  possessed  the  further  merit  of  making  it 
possible  to  invest  small  sums  in  one  or  more  shares  of 
corporation  stock,  so  that  small  savings  have  been  accu- 
mulated in  a  manner  which  has  made  them  available 
for  the  largest  enterprises.     One  more  point  should  be 
noted.     Adam  Smith,  writing  in  1776,  argued  that  cor- 
porations could  never  be  managed  as  cfRciently  as  busi- 
ness partnerships,  since  tlic  hired  managers  of  corporate 
enterprises  controlled,  not  their  own  money,  but  the  cap- 
ital of  other  people.    For  this  reason  he  argued  that 
they  would  generally  be  wasteful  and  negligeut.     In  this 
criticism  Smith  undoubtedly  put  his  fiuger  upon  a  real 
difficulty,  but  a  difficulty,  nevertheless,  which  has  been 
in  large  part  overcome.    Corporations  have  learned  to 
select  managers  from  tried  and  faithful  servants,  who 
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bare  often  acquired  a  professional  pride  in  the  succesB 
of  the  business.  Tbey  offer  large  salaries  as  rewards 
for  efficiency ;  while  tlio  managers  may  own  stock  of 
the  company,  and  thus  have  a  direct  interest  in  the 
business.  Yet  many  corporations  incur  heavy  losses 
through  wasteful  management,  and  no  remedies  have 
been  found  for  many  of  these  cases. 

4.  A  fourth  form  of  undertaking  is  seen  in  what  is 
technically  called  cooperative  production.  CoHperation, 
JD  this  limited,  technical  sense,  is  an  eEFort  to  dispenee 
with  the  employer,  and  to  leave  the  management  of  a 
business  to  the  workmen.  Laborers  have  sometimes 
combined  to  supply  their  own  capital,  and  to  establish 
bnsincss  enterprises  on  their  own  responsibility.  Work- 
men acquire  iu  this  way  the  same  interest  in  the  succesa 
of  the  undertaking  which  partners  have  in  the  success 
of  their  businoas.  This  often  leada  them  to  do  more 
and  better  work,  and  Urns  increases  the  elficienoy  of  the 
organization.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  success  or  failure 
of  B  modern  bualucss  depends  as  much  upon  able  man- 
agement as  upon  faithful  workmanship.  Cotiperative 
enterprises  are  usually  managed  by  the  w^orkraen  them- 
selres,  or  by  committees  chosen  from  their  number. 
Such  a  divided  direction  has  so  far  proved  less  effi- 
cient than  the  busineRS  partnership  or  the  corporation, 
in  which  the  management  can  more  easily  be  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  a  small  number 
of  men. 

5,  A  final  form  of  undertaking  is  the  management  of 
buainess  by  the  State.    The  United  States  Government 
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manages  the  postal  busineBS,  many  of  oar  tovns  own 
their  systems  of  water  works,  while  a  few  own  and  man- 
age gas  and  electric-lighting  works.  Government  en- 
terprise will  require  discussion  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
§  92.  A  sixth  form  of  associated  activity  underlies  all 
the  forms  of  productive  enterprise  which  have  been  pre- 

viouslv  described,  and  marks  the  process  of 
Ptrtidpttioii  "  .  /^ 

of  tbe  lUic  In  production    as   a   distmctlv   social    process. 

The  importance  of  the  part  which  the  State 

takes  in  the  production  of  wealth  can  be  moat  clearly 

shown  by  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  cases  in  which 

governmental  activity  is  exercised. 

1.  The  State  endeavora  to  protect  Ita  citizens  against 
external  violence.  Unless  security  from  external  attack 
is  assured,  life  and  property  are  not  safe,  and  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  a  nation  cannot  be  developed. 
England's  immunity  from  invading  armies  during  the 
great  Napoleonic  wars  enabled  her  to  outstrip  by  fifty 
years'  development  all  her  European  rivals. 

2.  The  State  aims  to  maintain  order,  and  to  protect 
persons  and  property  from  domestic  violence.  Between 
the  thirteenth,and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  King's  peace 
was  maintained  in  England  firmly  enough  to  enable  her 
wool-raising  industry  to  become  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  In  the  other  conntries  of  Europe  lawlessness  waa 
so  common  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  auch  an 
industry  to  be  carried  on. 

S.  The  State  makes  possible  and  regulates  the  hold- 
ing, exchange,  inheritance,  and  bequest  of  property. 
The  right  of  property  is  the  right  of  exclusive  disposal 
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over  a  thing,  within  certain  limits  fixed  bj  the  laws  of 
the  State.  Many  people  are  inclined  to  regard  it  aa  a 
"natural  right,"  that  is,  an  absolute,  inalienable  right, 
not  to  be  questioned  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  right  of  property  can  be  shown  to  be 
an  historical  product,  gradually  developed  and  constantly 
modifiod  as  men  have  emerged  from  barbarism  to  a  con- 
dition of  civilized  life.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  all  European  peoples  when  practically  all  possessions 
belonged  to  the  clau  or  tribe,  not  to  the  individual.' 
Private  property  was  developed  first  in  the  case  of  per- 
sonal belongings  and  the  products  of  man's  labor. 
Gradually,  and  within  times  of  which  we  have  historic 
record,  the  right  of  private  ownership  was  extended  to 
land.  The  exchange  of  property  between  individuals, 
and  the  rights  of  inheritance  and  bequest,  have  been 
narrowly  limited  by  law,  and  have  varied  widely  among 
different  peoples.  In  all  places  property  rights  have 
been  defined,  limited,  and  finally  protected  by  law  in 
such  a  manner  as  has  seemed  most  expedient.  Private 
property  has  been  so  long  established  among  us  that  it 
is  easy  to  commit  the  error  of  mistaking  it  for  something 
that  has  always  and  necessarily  existed,  and  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  While  it  has  proved,  on  the  whole,  a  highly 
desirable  and  useful  institution,  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  facts  that  it  has  always  been  limited  by  con- 
siderations of  social  expediency,  and  that  it  has  often 
been  modified.  A  few  instances  will  show  to  what  ex- 
tent a  man's  right  of  disposal  over  his  property  is  limited 
law.    Firtt,  all  property  is  held  subject  to  the  right 
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of  the  State  to  take  a  part  of  it  in  the  form  of  taxes. 
Second,  property  is  limited  by  the  State's  right  of  emi- 
oeut  domaiu,  uoder  which  the  State  may  take  properly 
for  public  purpoaea,  compensuting  the  owner  for  it«  loss, 
however.  Third,  tlie  owner  cf  property  may  not  use  it 
in  Bucb  a  manner  that  it  becomes  a  public  nuisance,  or 
for  a  purpose  opposed  to  public  policy.  Finally,  prop- 
erty may  be  forfeited  to  the  State,  or  a  portion  of  it 
taken  in  the  form  of  fines.  In  many  ways  the  rights  of 
■transfer,  of  bequest,  and  of  inheritance  of  property  are 
clearly  defined  and  limited  by  law.  We  are  now  ready 
to  consider  the  economic  importance  of  private  property 
for  tlic  production  of  weallh.  It  has  been  found  that 
men  will  not  engage  in  production  in  any  eRicient  man- 
ner unless  they  are  secure  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  labor.  Through  tlie  establishment  and 
protection  of  property  rights,  the  State  furnishes  men 
with  the  greatest  incentive  to  diligent  effort.  Only 
through  cooperation  of  various  soi'ts  can  production  be 
made  at  all  large  and  copious.  The  division  of  labor, 
the  exchange  of  products,  and  the  voluntary  coSperation 
of  landowners,  capitalists,  and  laborers  in  forming  a 
business  undertaking,  all  presuppose  the  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  property  rights  of  iudividuals.  la 
defining  and  safe-guarding  property  rights,  the  State 
creates  the  indispensable  conditions  of  bU  eEFective 
production. 

4.  The  State  determines  the  conditions  and  the  man> 
ner  of  making  contracts,  and  then  enforces  the  faitliful 
performance  of  such  agreements.    Tlic  exchange  of  prod- 
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acts  and  the  organization  of  bneineBB  entcrprieea  by 
landlords,  capitalists,  employers,  and  laborers  could 
hardly  be  carried  on,  and  could  never  have  reached 
their  present  state  of  development  without  a  strict  en- 
forcement of  contract  agreements  between  buyers  and 
sellers,  or  between  employers,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
laborers,  capitalists,  and  luudotfners,  on  the  other. 

5.  The  State  performs  many  services  indispensable 
for  the  production  of  wealth,  which  private  individuals 
never  would  perform  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
coinage  of  money,  the  regulation  of  weights  and  meas- 
nrea,  and  the  construction  of  roads,  lighthouses,  har- 
bor improvements,  and  ocean  and  river  dikes  are  a  few 
examples  of  such  services. 

XZ.  Stages  in  the  DeTelopment  of  ProdnctioiL 

§  93.  We  can  distinguish  five  stages  in  the  develop, 
ment  of  the  process  ol  wealth-production. 

1.  The  hunting  and  fishing  stage.  In  the  lowest 
grade  of  economic  development,  wealth  is  produced 
mamly  by  hunting  or  fishing,  by  labor  of  j^Bn  tea- 
mere  occupation.  Little  capital  is  used,  """*<  ««*•■ 
and  it  consists  of  a  few  simple  tools  and  weapons. 
Famine  is  of  frequent  occurrence  whenever  supplies 
of  fish  and  game  become  scarce.  Population  is  sparse, 
since  much  land  is  required  to  furnish  fish  and  game 
sufficient  to  support  a  single  person.  Slavery  seldom 
or  never  esists,  since  slaves  could  be  made  useful  only 
by  putting  weapons  in  their  hands,  a  process  dangerous 
io  the  Dia^rs,    Fishing  tribes,  when  situated  on  the 
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shores  of  navigable  waters,  may  develop  into  com 
mercial  peoples.  The  American  Indians  were  mostly 
hunters  and  fishermen  at  the  time  of  European  colo- 
nization. In  pioneering  the  way  for  the  advance  ol 
civilization,  the  European  settler  often  had  to  adopt  the 
same  method  of  securing  a  living. 

2.  The  pastoral  stage.  The  second  period  of  eco- 
nomic development  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  men  learn 
to  rear  and  domesticate  herds  of  animals,  and  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  their  herds  for  food  and  clothiug.  The 
production  of  economic  goods  increases ;  and  some  per- 
sons acquire  considerable  wealth,  which  consists  mostly 
of  sheep  and  cattle.  Slavery  appears,  and  captured  ene- 
mies are  often  employed  in  the  peaceful  labor  of  pas- 
toral industry.  Pastoral  peoples  are  usually  nomadic, 
wandering  around  in  search  of  the  best  pastures.  In 
the  United  States  cattle  raising  has  long  been  a  typical 
frontier  industry,  which  gradually  makes  way  for  agri- 
culture and  manufactures. 

S.  The  agricultural  stage.  The  next  advance  is 
made  when  men  learn  to  raise  plants  as  well  as  animals. 
More  capital  is  used  in  production,  and  the  cooperation 
of  nature  is  secured  to  a  much  greater  extent.  When 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil  begins, 
people  settle  down  on  definite  tracts  of  land,  and  cease 
to  live  a  wandering  life.  Private  property  in  land  then 
originates.  The  production  of  wealth  increases,  so  that 
a  given  area  of  land  can  support  a  largely  increased 
population.  Slavery  often  assumes  large  proportions, 
since  men  prefer  to  impose  upon  slaves  the  bard  labors 
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of  agricnlture.  Subordinate  to  agriculture  and  cattle 
raising,  bunting  and  fishing  may  be  pursued.  In  agri- 
caltural  communities  some  division  of  occupations  may 
be  found,  particularly  in  the  c&se  of  wood  aud  metal 
workers. 

4.  The  manufacturing  and  commercial  stage.  At 
this  point  greater  attention  is  given  to  manufacturing 
into  highly  finished  products  the  raw  materials  secured 
by  the  hunting,  fishing,  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  min- 
ing industries.  This  work  requires  a  much  larger 
amount  of  capital,  and  leads  to  a  separation  of  trades. 
The  division  of  labor  may  also  be  introduced  ;  but 
manufactures  are  carried  on  mainly  by  hand,  aided 
only  by  the  motive  power  of  animals,  wind,  and  water. 
Commerce  now  becomes  an  industry  of  prime  impor- 
tance. When  men  live  by  agriculture  each  community 
is  self-suatainiug,  and  requires  few  commodities  pro- 
duced in  other  places.  With  the  growth  of  band  trades, 
communities  begin  to  show  different  capabilities  for 
producing  various  kinds  of  goods ;  certain  industries 
become  localized  in  regions  that  have  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages for  producing  them;  and  an  exchange  of  prod- 
ducts  begins  on  a  wider  scale.  The  growth  of  commerce 
leads  to  the  extended  use  of  money  to  facilitate  ex- 
changes, which  had  previously  been  carried  on  by  barter. 
A.t  the  same  time  the  rise  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce stimulates  the  growth  of  cities,  which  now  become 
manufacturiug  and  commercial  centers.  In  antiquity 
the  most  Sourishing  states  of  Greece  and  Italy  reached 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  stage.    In  1750  the 
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leading  countries  of  Europe  were  in  this  period  of  d& 
velopment,  as  were  also  the  largest  aod  most  populous 
of  the  English  colonies  in  America. 

5.  The  industrial  stage.  This  stage  was  reached  in 
the  time  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  England  led  the 
way,  followed  by  the  United  States  and  various  Euro- 
pean countries.  It  is  characterized  by  the  vast  increase 
of  power  manufacture ;  first  steam,  then  electricity  being 
utilized.  Transportation  facilities  are  revolutionized  by 
the  use  of  steam,  and  international  commerce  rapidly 
increases.  Exchanges  are  effected  as  much  through 
the  means  of  credit  as  of  money.  The  employment  of 
power  in  manufactures  vastly  increases  the  use  of  capi- 
tal, while  business  is  conducted  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Household  manufacturing  industries  are  replaced  by  fac- 
tories ;  small  factories  tend  constantly  to  be  replaced 
by  gigantic  enterprises ;  and  the  business  corporation 
becomes  the  common  form  of  industrial  organization. 
As  we  are  now  living  in  the  industrial  stage,  the  remain- 
der of  this  book  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  an  explana- 
tion of  its  characteristics  and  tendencies. 


m.     Freedom  in  the  EBtabliahment  of  Productive 
Undertakings. 

§  94.  In  modern  economic  society,  employers,  capi- 
talists, landlords,  and  laborers  are,  to  a  large   extent, 
Trteioia<a     free  to  cooperate  in  establishing  productive 
u^^?^"  undertakings.     In  the  absence  of   legal  re- 
«pit«i.  straints,  labor  and  capital  are  freely  invested 

in  those  lines  of  business  which  promise  the  largest 
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Kitums.     If  any  profesBion  or  trade  is  not  adequately 
Hupplied,  remuaeratiou  will  be  bo  high  as  to  induce  a 
ButHcient  number  of  new  enterprises  to  be  estalilished  to 
meet  the  demand.    On  the  other  baud,  when  any  line  of 
busiuess  becomes  over-supplied,  capital  and  labor  will 
Booner  or  later  seek  investment  elsewhere.     In  this 
ms-imer  the  productive  forces  of  society  are  distributed 
among  different  branches  of  production  ia  proportions 
roughly  corresponding  to  the  needs  of  the  public.     In 
Enropean  countries  such  freedom  of  investment  did  not 
exist  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.     In  France,  up  to 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  governmental  restrictions  and 
oppressive  regulations  made  by  exclusive  corporations 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  any  save  a  privileged 
few  to  carry  on  manufactures  or  commerce.    In  Eng- 
land, until  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  investment  of 
labor  and  capital  was   restricted   by  guild  regulations 
and  by  laws  tiiat  hindered   the  movement  of   laborers 
from  one  parish  to  another.     In  general,  it  can  be  said 
that  individual  enterprises  or  business  partnerships  were 
freed  from   restrictions   earlier   than  corporate   under- 
takings.    Until   the   last  forty  or   fifty  years,  both   in 
Eugland  and  the  United  States,  corporations  were  char- 
tered only  by  special  acts  of  legislation.     The  bestowal 
of  charters   became   an   act  of   legislative  favor   or  of 
political  privilege.     Members  of  one  political  party  often 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  a  corporation  charter  when 
the  other  party  was  in  power.    A  great  advance  waa 
made  when  general  laws  were  passed  making  it  possi- 
ble for   any  persons,   upon   complying  with   necessary 
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requirements,  to  aseociate  themselves  in  a  corporatioa 
At  the  present  time  some  of  our  states  allow  charters  to 
be  granted  only  under  general  laws,  and  the  tendency  is 
everywhere  to  restrict  the  granting  of  special  charters. 
In  a  few  instances  the  establishment  of  productive  enter- 
prises is  still  limited  by  law.  The  United  States  pre- 
vents private  parties  from  engaging  in  the  postal 
business.  In  towns  and  cities  such  enterprises  as  gas. 
electric  lights,  and  water  works  are  carried  on  either  by 
the  cities  or  by  private  corporations  which  have  received 
exclusive  franchises  and  privileges  from  the  municipal 
governments. 

IT.    CoBt  of  Production.  ^^J 

§  95.   It  will  be  useful  for  us  to  make  a  careful  analy  ■ 

sis  of  the  different  elements  that  may  enter  into  the 

cost  of  production  of  a  commodity.    Since 

cixtatiin)-      we  are  now  considering  production  as  a 

*"'        social  process,  we  must  analyze  the  cost  to 

toeiety  of  producing  various  kinds  of  wealth.    This  can 

be  done  by  asking,  What  does  society  sacrifice  in  order 

that  the  productive  process  may  be  carried  on  ?    The 

different  elements  of  sacrifice  that  may  enter  into  the 

social  cost  of  production  are :  — 

1.  The  destruction  of  natural  agents.  Many  kinds 
<rf  production  may  be  carried  on  without  appreciably 
lessening  the  number  or  usefulness  of  the  natural 
agents  that  assist  the  process.  A  windmill  or  a  water 
wheel  may  bo  used  in  such  a  manner.  But  in  many 
cases  some  gifts  of  nature  are  consumed  during  the  pro- 
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f  Juctive  process,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  number  or 

^^  usefulness  of  the  available  natural  agents  is  leasened, 
^B  This  occurs,  for  instance,  whenever  coal  ia  consumed  in 
generating  steam  or  electricity.  The  industries  of  Eng- 
land each  year  consume  a  very  appreciable  portion  of 
the  coal  supply  of  the  country.  In  agricultural  indua* 
t^  the  principal  natural  agent,  land,  may  be  improved 
by  careful  cultivation  ;  but  in  some  eases  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  decreased.  In  the  United  States  our  great 
staple  crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  have 
Utkeo  from  the  soil  a  far  larger  amount  of  the  vegetable 
and  chemical  elements  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plant 
life  than  has  been  restored  to  the  land  in  the  form  of 
fertilizers.  In  general  we  can  say  that  mining  indus- 
tries gradually  lessen  man's  available  supply  of  natural 
agents.  Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  forestry  may  be 
rationally  conducted  in  anch  a  manner  that  our  supply 
of  natural  agents  will  not  be  lessened,  and  may  even  be 
increased.* 

2.  The  destruction  of  capital.  Practically  all  pro- 
duction  necessitates  the  destruction  of  a  certain  amount 
(rf  capital,  both  fixed  and  circulating.  The  cost  to 
society  of  the  capital  consumed  in  production  is  made 
Dp  of  two  elements,  labor  and  abstinence.  When  capi- 
tal  is  consumed,  society  loses  first  of  all  the  labor 
expended  in  producing  the  materials  or  tools  thus 
destroyed.     Second,  it  should   be  noticed  that  absti- 

■  B«kI  M>RBii.'*The  Earth  as  Moi![fiedbfnnmui  ActioD," for  s noble 
pha  tor  ecoDom;  In  the  use  of  all  nMiuml  agents.    S««  also  Jkvons.  "  Tha 
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nence,  or  waiting,  was  necesBary  for  the  formatioD  ol 
the  original  capital,  and  will  be  neceasary  for  its 
replacement. 

3.  Labor.  Kot  only  is  labor  required  to  proclnce 
capital,  but  also  it  must  be  exerted  in  using  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  further  production.  The  Bocial  coat 
of  labor  will  depend  upon  two  elements  :  (a)  the  charac- 
ter and  intensity  of  the  labor,  whether  intellectual  or 
physical,  skilled  or  unskilled ;  ih)  the  length  of  time 
during  which  labor  is  exerted. 

V,   Tbe  luTestment  of  Labor  ajid  Capital  upon  Land. 

§  96.   In  productive  industry  it  is  necessary  to  invest 

lal>or  and  capital  upon  land.     Now  it  is  a  common  fact 

_         ,      of   esperienco   that    in    certain    industries, 
TlK  Uw  of  "^  ' 

dimmisiiiiiE  agriculture,  for  instance,  much  less  labor 
and  capital  can  be  invested  upon  each  acre 
of  land  than  in  other  industries,  such  as  manufactures 
and  commerce.  We  have  next  to  investigate?  this  que* 
tion  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  invest  labor 
and  capital  upon  a  delinite  tract  of  land. 

§  97.  First  we  will  consider  agricultural  industry.  At 
any  given  timo  every  farmer  knows  that  there  is  a  point 

TIM  law  or      beyond  which  it  will  not  pay  him  to  invest 

J^J^^    labor  and  capital  upon  each  acre  of  land. 

■fiicaitnrc.  An  investment  of  five  dollars  per  acre  may 
yield  a  return  of  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  Possibly  an 
investment  of  ten  dollars  might  have  resulted  in  a  prod- 
uct of  twenty-four  bushels.  But  the  crop  secured  from 
a  single  acre  of  laud  cannot,  at  any  given  time,  be  madij 
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ro  double  indeliiiitely  bj  doubling  the  investment  of  labor 
and  capital.  To  continue  our  illustration,  suppose  that 
fifteen  dollars  had  been  invested  upon  the  given  acre  of 
land  instead  of  ten  dollars.  Then  it  is  probable  that 
the  crop  would  have  been  increased,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  would  have  amounted  to  thirty-six  bushels.  Sup- 
pose the  investment  of  fifteen  dollars  to  yield  a  crop  of 
thirty  bushels.  Then  tlie  results  of  investing  the  three 
different  amounts  of  capital  upon  the  given  acre  of  land 
would  have  been  as  follows:  — 


lomtawit, 

Oiop. 

Annge  TMil  la  Bub  Dalltr 
of  lAbot  Bad  CBpktaL 

«I0 
«t6 

12biiBli(-la 
24  busliela 
30  bushela 

2.4  busheU 
'l.i  buehelB 
20  buBlielB 

It  Is  evident  that,  on  the  piece  of  land  in  question,  an 
investment  of  fifteen  dollars  will  secure  a  larger  yield 
than  an  investment  of  ten  dollars ;  but  that  the  average 
field  secured  by  each  dollar  of  labor  and  capital  is  less 
than  it  would  have  been  had  the  investment  been  limited 
to  ten  dollars.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  third 
fivc-doIIar  investment  had  been  made  upon  another 
piece  of  land.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  method  in 
vhich  &  law  of  diminishing  returns  operates  in  agriciit- 
lore.  As  the  investment  of  labor  and  capital  upon  an 
acre  of  land  increases,  a  point  is  finally  reached  beyond 
which  an  increased  investment  would  yield  a  larger 
aggregate  but  a  smaller  proportionate  return.     If  this 
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were  not  true,  we  should  continue  to  raise  all  onr  agri- 
cultural produce  from  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  would 
never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  reduce  other  Selds  to  a 
condition  suitable  for  cultivation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  care  was  taken  to  say  that  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  m  true  at  any  given  time.    In 
_  ,     anv  season,  when  labor  and  capital  are  in- 

improvemenu  vested  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  agricul- 
""'tural  methods  and  skill  have  reached  a 
certain  stage  of  advancement,  and  will  not  be  materi- 
ally changed  during  that  season.  They  are,  therefore, 
relatively  fixed ;  so  that  the  economist  can  say  that,  at 
atiy  given  time,  investments  of  labor  and  capital  can  be 
carrifd  only  to  a  certain  point  before  they  will  begin  to 
yield  a  diuiinisbing  return.  On  the  other  band,  if  we 
compare  one  season  with  another,  or  compare  one  period 
of  years  with  another,  no  law  of  diminishing  returns 
may  be  found  to  hold  true.  Scientific  agriculture  is 
each  year  making  It  possible  to  invest  more  capital  upon 
land  without  encountering  a  point  of  dimiuishing  re- 
turns. Continuing  our  illustration,  we  may  suppose 
that  improved  methods  of  cultivation  are  originated, 
and  that  these  improvements  make  it  possible  to  invest 
fifteen  dollars  upon  each  acre  of  land,  and  to  secure  an 
average  yield  of  thirty-six  bushels  per  acre.  The  law 
of  diminishing  returns,  therefore,  is  true  onltf  at  a  given 
time.  At  one  season  it  Is  possible  to  invest  only  t«n  or 
fifteen  dollars  In  cultivating  each  acre  of  wheat  before 
arriving  at  a  point  of  diminishing  returns.  Improved 
methods  of  farming  may,  however,  after  a  period  of 
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years  make  it  possible  to  invest  fifteen  or  .twenty  dollara 
OD  each  acre,  and  to  secure  a  proportionately  increased 
return.  Bearing  these  considerationa  in  raind,  we  can 
state  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  as  Profeesor  Map 
shall  has  formulated  it :  "  An  increase  in  the  capital  and 
labor  applied  in  the  cultiration  of  land  causes  in  general 
a  less  than  proportionate  increase  in  the  amount  of  prod- 
nce  raised,  unless  it  happens  to  coincide  with  an  im- 
provement in  the  arts  of  agriculture." 

We  have  seen  elsewhere  that  the  population  of  civi- 
lized countries  is  tncrcasing,  and  is  likely  to  increase  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come.     This  fact  will  in_uc,H„,n 
make  it  necessary  to  raise  more  agricultural  oitbeuwoi 
products  as  fast  as  numbers  increase.    The  retonuinw 
law  of  diminishing  returns  has  sometimes  ''™"°"- 
been  considered   to   imply   that,   when   all   lands   now 
vacant  shall   have   become   occupied,  men  will  secure 
increased  supplies  of  agricultural  products  only  by  ap- 
plying more  and  more  capital  and  labor  to  land  that 
will  yield  a  constantly  diminishing  return.     Such  a  con- 
clusion is  wholly  unwarranted.     From  year  to  year  the 
progress  of  agriculture  is  making  it  easier  than  ever 
before  to  secure   the   products   of  the   soil.     There  is 
reason  for  thinking  that  scientific  agriculture  is  only  in 
its  infancy,  and  that  in  the  future  its  progress  will  be 
much  more  rapid  than  in  the  past. 

§  98.  It  is  often  overlooked  that  manufactures  are 
inbject  to  a  law  of  diminishiug  returns.  If  capital  is 
coDstontly  invested  on  a  single  acre  of  land,  a  point  la 
Goalljr  reached  where  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  in 
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vest  furtlier  -capital  elsewhere.     Suppose  a  factory  to 
cover  an  acre  of  ground.    On  each  story  of  the  build- 
ing only  a  certain  number  of  laborers  and 
tftoinWiiiiB    machines  can  be  employed.    If  the  inrest- 
rciDmiui       ment    of    capital    is    increased,    additional 

muiDlaetiirei. 

stories  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  building. 
Now  there  are  definite  limits  to  the  number  of  stories 
that  can  be  used  economically  in  a  factory  building. 
The  older  factories  are  four  or  five  stories  high,  but 
modern  factory  construction  favors  one  or  two  story 
buildings.  In  such  a  low  building  it  is  found  that  the 
largest  return  can  usually  be  secured  from  each  dollar 
of  invested  capital.  The  expenses  for  elevators,  heavier 
walls,  and  greater  fire  riaks,  combined  with  the  reason 
that  the  factory  can  be  Icbb  conveniently  arranged  and 
managed,  malco  high  buildings  less  desirable  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  law  of  diminishing  returns, 
therefore,  applies  to  manufactures.  When  a  certain 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  has  been  invested  on  a 
single  acre  of  land,  a  larger  return  can  he  secured  for 
future  investments  by  placing  them  on  a  new  piece  of 
ground.  Manufacturing  industries,  however,  permit  a 
much  larger  investment  to  be  made  on  each  acre  of 
laud  than  can  be  made  in  agriculture.  It  is  easy  to 
invest  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  an  acre 
of  land  devoted  to  manufacturing  industry  before  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  is  reached.  In  most  kinds 
of  ^ricultural  industry  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of 
Uiis  amount  can  be  invested. 
§  89.   lu  other  industries  the  greatest  differences  exist 
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;t  to  the  amounts  of  labor  and  capital  tbat  can 
:ed  before  the  point  of  dimmishing  ■nm-^^ 
returns  is  reached.  Mining  is  most  decid-  aiminUhinc 
edly  an  industry  of  diminishing  returns.^  MUer 
As  surface  deposits  are  exhausted,  shafts 
must  be  driven  further  into  the  earth,  at  greater  expense 
and  with  a  ra|ttdly  diminishing  return.  In  commercial 
industries  very  large  investments  can  be  made  upon 
each  acre  of  land.  In  cities,  buildings  that  cost  several 
million  dollars  are  built  upon  land  that  costs  hundreds  of 
thousands,  or  even  more  than  a  million,  dollars  per  acre. 
Such  investments  frequently  amount  to  $2,000,000 
per  acre.  Tet,  even  here,  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  is  ultimately  reached.  The  tallest  office  build- 
ings cannot  be  raised  above  a  certain  height  except  at  a 
rapidly  increasing  expense.  When  such  buildings  are 
placed  close  together,  very  large  areas  have  to  be  left 
vacant  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  amount  of  air  and 
light.  At  the  present  time  our  tall  buildings  are  usu- 
■lly  isolated,  and  secure  snfhcicnt  air  and  light  because 
Ihey  tower  above  neighboring  structures.  If  all  the 
office  buildings  of  the  business  portion  of  a  city  should 
be  constructed  on  this  plan,  large  areas  would  neces- 
iarily  be  left  vacant  to  serve  as  air  spaces.  As  the 
height  of  the  buildings  Increased,  the  open  area  would 
have  to  bo  larger,  and  would  finally  more  than  counter- 


1  FltlniAtely,  of  roame,  n  point  o(  exTianstion  Ib  reached.     In  agricnl 
tare  do  ■nch  conililioH  neeil  bo  roarhe'l,  bnt  Inuil  may  ImprovB  after  hnn- 
Indi  of  fCftn  of  rarofiil  cultivalion.    The  lawof  dimtnUbing  returna  liai 
f  MUflf  to  Jo  with  the  cxhaiutiun  uf  the  soiL 
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balance  any  gain  of  space  secured  by  constructing  addi 
tional  stories.  The  necessity  of  providing  prompt 
elevator  service  is  another  force  that  tends  to  the  same 
result.  The  number  of  elevators  must  be  largely  in- 
creased as  the  height  of  the  building  increases.  The 
increased  room  devoted  to  elevators  tends  finally  to 
counterbalance  the  gain  of  space  secured  by  construct- 
ing higher  buildings. 

It  appears  that  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  ia 
reached  ultimately  in  all  productive  industries  located 
upon  a  given  area  of  ground.  Sooner  or 
later  there  comes  a  time  when  a  larger  re- 
turn can  be  secured  by  investing  labor  and  capital  upon 
other  tracts.  In  agriculture  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  is  reached  with  much  smaller  investments  than 
in  manufactures  or  commerce,  but  all  these  industries 
differ  merely  in  the  degree  to  which  they  admit  of  an 
intensive  investment  of  labor  and  capital.  Again,  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  is  true  only  at  a  given  period 
of  time;  and,  from  year  to  year,  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries increase  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  tliat 
can  be  invested  on  each  acre  of  land  without  causing  a 
decrease  in  the  return  to  each  unit  of  investment. 


\ 


TL    Large-Scale  ProdncUon. 

§  100.  During  the  present  century   there   has  been 
a   remarkable     concentration    of    productive    industry. 
conwntniUoB  Formerly  the  amount  of  capital  and  labor 
la  prodncUon.  combined    in    the    average   business   enter- 
prise was  far  smaller  than  it  is  to-day,  while  the  concen- 
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tration  of  production  in  large  establishments  is  more 
marked  at  the  present  moment  than  ever  before. 

The  census  of  1900  presents  the  following  data  for 
thirteen  leading  industries  in  which  the  tendency  toward 
industrial  coacentration  is  particularly  strong: 


iBlBrtriH, 

Avenge 

Nqntwrot 
Binploirflai 
per  Eettb- 

ATer»fro 

Capital  p?r 

KiuiUibment. 

ArcnfTB 

Pn,durt  per 

EetabUehmeDt. 

ina. 

1900. 

lao. 

ISOO. 

ISMK 

1000. 

Agricullural  Implement* 
Caipet*  and  Ruga      -    . 
CouonQoodi    .... 

Glut 

Boaierj  aniJ  Knit  Good* 
Iron  and  Sl«el  .... 
Leather,  unoed  riTiiI  tn- 

Liqaon,  Halt   .... 
Paper  mad  Wood  Pulp   . 
Shipboildrng     .... 
Silk  and  Silk  Good*  ,    , 
Uckt  Packing,  etc.     .    . 
Woolen  Goodi  .... 

6 
63 
84 
60 

27 
53 

4 

6 

15 

14 
28 
18 

66 
214 

287 
140 

ei 
333 

40 
28 
86 
42 

136 
81 

67 

S2,674 

33,216 
68.100 
36,105 
6.400 
46,716 

3,406 
9.449 
16,390 
5.638 
10,124 
18,824 
18.030 

1220,671 
334,206 
442,882 
173,025 
88,882 
868,371 

133,214 
276,206 
219,636 
89,321 
107,872 
168.172 
120,180 

95.133 
46,674 
58,663 
40,380 
12,005 
43,650 

8,600 

18,201 
22,908 
17,773 
27,007 
64,788 
27,715 

S14 1.549 
362,349 
321,617 
160,287 
108,673 

1,203,646 

166,231 
167,238 
166,876 
60,826 
222.063 
606,872 
114,436 

Prom  tliia  table  it  appears  that,  so  far  as  concern.'*  the 
aggregate  investment  in  a  single  establishment,  the  pro- 
cess of  concentration  is  most  marked  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  ;  but  that,  if  the  comparative  changes  since 
1850  are  considered,  the  percentage  of  increase  has  been 
^eatest  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements. 
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§  101.  Modern  production  tends  to  become  concen- 
trated in  krge  CBtablislimcnts  fur  tlie  reason  that  it 
jj^^ij^.  can  be  carried  on  most  economically  in 
UwcTowtbot  that  manner.  Largc-scalo  production  mav 
on  ■  Urge  secure  the  lollowing  economies  ;  — 
"*"•  1.    Economy    in    fixed   capital.      Modem 

macbinery  is  cspensive,  and  requires  expensive  factory 
buildings.  Macbtue  production,  therefore,  necessitates 
a  very  large  outlay  for  fixed  capital;  and  this  element 
of  investment  tends  to  increase  each  year.  The  statis- 
tics just  presented  show  that,  in  the  United  States,  the 
average  amount  of  capital  invested  in  a  manufacturing 
establishment  was  about  four  and  a  half  times  as  great 
in  1890  as  it  was  in  18^0,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
average  number  of  laborers  employed  is  less  than  twice 
as  large.  In  the  textile  industries  they  show  that,  while 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  average  establish- 
ment has  increased  to  five  times  the  figures  for  1850, 
the  average  number  of  laborers  employed  has  increased 
less  than  throe  times.  In  the  iron  and  steel  industries 
it  appears  that  the  average  investment  of  capital  is 
nearly  four  times  as  large  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago, 
while  the  average  number  ot  employees  is  only  two  and 
one  half  times  as  large.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  cost  of  fixed  capital  is  an  increasing  element  in  the 
cost  of  production.  Now  the  cost  of  the  fixed  capital 
often  does  not  increase  proportionately  as  the  product  of 
the  factory  increases.  For  this  reason  such  costs  are 
termed  the  "  fixed  charges"  of  a  business,  since  within 
certain  limite  they  do  not  vary  much,  as  tlie  amount  of 
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business  is  larger  or  smaller.  One  large  building  maj' 
cost  less  than  two  small  odbb,  while  it  may  furnish  room 
for  the  same  amount  of  machinery.  Generally  a  smaller 
expenditure  for  engines  and  other  machinery  will  enable 
one  large  factory  to  turn  out  as  large  a  product  as  two 
small  ones.  This  is  because  no  machine  is  needlessly 
duplicated  in  the  large  factory,  while  in  the  two  smaller 
factories  some  of  the  machinery  may  be  only  half  util- 
ized for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fuue.  This  often 
happens  when  costly  machinery  is  required  to  perform 
some  short  operation,  and  would  remain  idle  much  of 
each  day  in  a  Bmall  factory  where  the  product  is  not 
large  enough  to  keep  the  machine  constantly  employed. 
Steam  railroads,  gas  and  clectric-light  works,  and  street 
railways  are  the  most  common  illustrations  of  businesses 
that  require  very  largo  outlays  of  fixed  capital.  In 
these  industries  one  company  can,  manifestly,  supply 
the  same  territory  with  very  much  less  unnecessary 
reduplication  of  tracks,  gas  pipes,  electric  wires,  etc., 
than  two  companies  would  require.  But  the  same  thing 
is  true,  although  sometimes  to  a  less  extent,  of  giant 
factories  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  several 
millions  uf  dollars  are  invested  in  land,  buildings,  and 
ezpensiro  machinery.  lu  general,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  larger  the  outlay  of  fixed  capital,  the  greater  are 
the  economies  that  result  from  the  concentration  of 
])roductiOD  in  a  small  number  of  large  establishments. 
If  the  annual  expenses  for  interest  and  replacement  of 
fixed  capital  are  $300,000  in  any  business,  and  the 
prodact  ia  91,000,000,  then  the  costs  of  the  fixed  capital 
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will  be  thirty  cents  for  each  dollar  ot  product.  Now  if 
the  output  of  the  business  be  increased  to  811,500,000  by 
merely  utilizing  the  inacbinery  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible,  then  the  costs  of  the  fixed  capital  will  be  only 
twenty  cents. 

2.  Economy  may  also  be  effected  in  the  circulating 
capital.  Lesa  coal  or  lubricating  oil  may  be  required  in 
one  large  factory  than  in  two  small  ones.  A  large  store 
need  not  have  on  hand  at  all  times  twice  the  stock  of 
finished  products  that  two  small  stores  may  require  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  meet  any  probable  demand  of 
their  customers. 

3.  In  experimenting  with  new  methods  and  invent- 
ing new  machinery,  a  large  concern  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  a  small  one.  Invention  and  experiment  are 
often  expensive  proeesses  which  only  a  business  pos- 
sessed ot  large  capital  can  afford.  Some  large  concerns 
keep  scientists  and  inventors  at  work  endeavoring  to 
improve  the  processes  by  which  production  is  carried  on. 

4.  Large-scale  production  often  results  in  an  econ- 
omy of  skill.  Labor  can  be  much  more  efficiently  sub- 
divided in  a  large  business  undertoking.  Out  of  a  great 
number  of  employees  men  of  exceptional  talents  can  be 
selected  for  the  particular  lines  of  work  for  which  they 
are  beat  fitted.  A  high  specialization  of  work  and  a 
greater  efficiency  in  the  application  of  labor  can  be 
secured  in  this  way.  Sometimes  an  absolute  saving 
may  be  effected  in  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  do 
the  same  work.  It  is  said  that  a  steamer  of  two  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred  tons*  burden  needs  one  aailor  for 
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everT  19.8  tona  of  cargo  carried,  while  a  steamer  of  eight 
hundred  to  one  tliousand  tons  requires  only  one  sailor 
for  each  41.5  tons.  In  many  departments  of  production 
oqI;  a  portion  of  tlie  raw  materials  can  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  main  products  of  each  business. 
A  considerable  part  of  tlie  raw  material  becomes  waste 
unless  some  means  can  be  found  to  utilize  it.  hi  a  large 
business  the  amount  of  waste  material  is  very  great,  and 
the  incentive  for  saving  it  is  correspondingly  increased. 
In  refining  petroleum,  material  which  was  formerly 
wasted  is  uow  utilized  for  the  production  of  lubricating 
oil,  naphtha,  and  parafline.  So  in  the  business  of  beef 
and  pork  packing,  a  more  complete  utilization  of  every 
part  of  tlie  animal  is  effected  in  largo  establishments 
than  could  be  secured  in  any  other  way.  Hides,  hoofs, 
boroB,  bones,  blood,  bristles,  hair,  are  utilized  in  the 
production  of  leather,  glue,  fertilizers,  etc. 

5.  Large  business  establishments  can  effect  savings 
by  carrying  ou  for  themselves  allied  or  subsidiary  proc- 
esses. Large  oil  refiners  make  their  own  barrels,  tin 
cons,  tanks,  pumps,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.  Large  sugar 
refiners  import  their  own  raw  sugar,  own  their  own 
wharveB  and  warehouses,  and  make  their  own  barrels 
and  boxes. 

§  102.  But  we  should  not  overlook  certain  very  im- 
portant facts  which  have  a  tendency  to  dimiuish  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  large  over  small-scale  production,  comrantt- 

1.   In  not  a  few   industries   a   factory  of  •«'•«*•■ 
moderate  size  will  secure  the  maximum  efficiency  of  both 
buildings  and  machinery,  so  that  little  or  no  saving  of 
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fixed  capital  \b  effected  by  increasing  a  business  bejond 
this  point.  Professor  Marshall  mentions  cotton  spin- 
ning and  calico  weaving  as  examples  of  this  sort  of 
industries. 

2.  Power  is  sometimes  distributed  from  factory  to 
factory  from  a  central  engine  and  boiler  house.  This  is 
often  done  in  the  case  of  steam  power,  and  will  be  done 
to  a  still  greater  extent  when  electricity  comes  into  more 
general  use.  Such  a  device  places  the  small  producer 
nearly  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  the  large  so  far  as  the 
coat  of  power  is  concerned. 

3.  New  processes  and  improved  machinery  are  often 
given  publicity  at  the  present  day.  Trade  papers  make 
a  business  of  disseminating  such  information.  The  most 
improved  machinery  often  can  he  bought  by  the  small 
as  well  as  by  the  lai^e  producer. 

4.  Small  establishments  of  the  same  sort  may  often 
be  located  in  the  same  vicinity.  When  Ibis  happens, 
smaller  producers  may  cooperate  to  secure  many  of  the 
advantages  which  large-scale  production  gives.  They 
may  and  do  combine  to  own  pipe  lines,  by  which  crude 
petroleum  is  carried  from  the  oil  fields  to  distant  refin- 
eries ;  they  may  cooperate  in  collecting  and  utilizing 
waste  products,  as  the  independent  oil  refiners  often  do. 

5.  Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  large  business 
establishments  often  cannot  he  as  carefully  superin- 
tended in  all  their  branches  as  a  small  business  which 
is  under  the  eye  of  the  individual  proprietor.  Tliere  is 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Adam  Smith's  remark  that  the 
hired  superintendent  who  manage?  other  people's  capital 
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IB  generally  lesa  watchful  ami  alert  than  bueiiieaa  part* 
ners  who  manage  their  own  property. 

6.  In  conclusion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  large- 
flfale  production  does  not  necessarily  mean  monopoly, — 
that  is,  the  concentration  of  the  production  of  the  entire 
supply  of  a  commodity  in  the  bands  of  one  group  of  pro- 
ducers. This  has  often  been  the  result  in  the  case  of 
steam  and  street  railways,  or  of  gas  and  electric-light 
companies ;  but  in  other  cases  the  result  has  been  to 
replace  a  multitude  of  small  undertakings  by  a  icvr  large 
entcqirises.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  economiea 
secured  by  large-scale  production  are  so  great  that  the 
final  result  will  be  the  concentration  of  all  production  in 
the  hands  of  giant  monopolies.  This.ia  a  question  which 
will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

§  103.  The  combination  of    small  enterprises  into 
large  was  first  noticed  in  the  case  of  those  industries 
which  furnish  commodities  or  services  that  largeprodac- 
can   be  consumed  only   in  immediate  con-  ^^,^^ 
ncclion  with  the  business  plants.     Gas,  elcc-  ot  inauwry. 
tricity,  water,  and  transportation  facilities  are  examples 
of  such  goods.     Men  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that 
one  gas  company  can  furnish  gas  more  cheaply  than  two 
companies  can  afford  to  do,  and  that  between  two  cities 
one  railroad  can  give  cheaper  and  better  service  than 
two  roads.     A  tendency  to  large-scale  production   was 
next  noticed  in  manufacturea,  wherever  large  plants  or 
large   inTCstments   of   land,   buildings,   and  machinery 
were  required.     It  is  possible  to  concentrate  economi- 
caUjr  A  g>^at  deal  of  capital  upon  each  acre  of  land 
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devoted  to  manufacture.  In  agriculture,  large-scale 
production  has  been  much  less  successful.  It  is 
claimed,  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  largest  crop  can 
tte  secured  from  each  piece  of  land  only  by  studying 
carefully  the  peculiarities  of  every  acre  of  soil.  Each 
five-acre  tract  may  be  best  suited  tor  raising  a  different 
crop.  Only  on  a  small  farm  can  a  proprietor  study  with 
Butlicient  care  the  varying  capability  of  the  soil,  and  so 
secure  the  greatest  possible  product  from  each  acre.  In 
the  United  States  the  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been 
to  cut  large  farms  up  into  small  ones."  Yet  there  have 
been,  and  are  still,  some  instances  of  large-scale  farm- 
ing carried  on  successfully  with  heavy  investments  of 
capital. 

■  The  cenru  of  IBOO  ihowi  that,  «mce  ISBO,  tkmt  of  leu  ttuD  fifty 
man*  liivc  incre»eil  >t  the  expenie  of  Uie  l&rger  tuna :  — 


Tau. 

Pucmrm  or  Anuaia  Fkun  of  Bnanm  Aaua. 

l-l>A«ni. 

Aem, 

100-tB9 
Aorta. 

SOOAUH 

Hid  oicr. 

IMO 

irao 
am 

IS 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  TBH^OBY   OF  EZCHAKGE, 


I.    Ezcb&nge  in  General, 

§  104.  The  process  of  exchangiug  products  lias  oft 
always  been  as  important  and  as  widely  extended  as  it  Is 
Dereiopment  ''^  ^^  ^'^^  °^  ^^  moBt  advanced  modetki 
Dfexdunee.  nations.  Among  uncivilized  or  Bcmi-civil- 
ized  peoples,  who  live  in  the  hunting,  the  pastoral,  or  the 
agricultural  stages,  each  family  produces  all  or  nearly  all 
the  goods  which  it  consumes.  Commerce  is  conrmed  to 
the  exchange  of  easily  transportable  articles,  which  have 
large  vahie  in  smalt  bulk,  euch  as  precious  stones  and 
metals,  ivory,  spices,  fine  fabrics,  etc.  Prior  to  the 
present  century,  when  Europe  was  in  the  trades  and 
commerce  stage,  most  of  the  products  of  industry  were 
consumed  in  the  places  where  they  were  produced  ;  and 
bulky  or  perishable  commodities  had  not  become  objects 
of  exchange  between  distant  places.  Then  began  the 
era  of  canals,  steamships,  and  steam  railroads.  This 
made  possible  wide-spread  exchanges  of  all  products, 
even  the  most  bulky  and  perishable.  Before  the  con- 
struction of  railways  in  the  United  States,  most  commu- 
nities that  were  not  situated  along  navigable  water 
couraes  were  aelf-sustaining  economic  units;  and  wera 
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bound  to  neighboring  communities  by  lew  ties  of  com- 
mercial inlcrcourse. 

§  105.  The  idea  was  once  common  that  an  exchange 
of   products  could  profit  onlj  one  of  the  two  parties 
eBFecting  it,  and  that  what  one  gained  the    ij^antijes 
other  must  necessarily  lose.     Tlie  falsity  of   "  "<:i>«iK' 
this  view  will  bo  made  clear  by  considering  the  reasons 
why  men  desire  to  exchange  the  products  of  their  labor. 

1.  Individuals,  communities,  and  even  nations  differ 
most  widely  in  tastes  and  customs.  One  man  or  one 
community  may  prize  most  highly  a  commodity  which 
will  possess  little  value  for  another  person  or  another 
community.  Under  such  circumstances,  an  exchanf^e 
will  place  each  commodity  where  it  will  have  tlie  great- 
est utility.  Such  au  exchange  results  in  an  increase  of 
utility. 

2,  Both  individuals  and  communities  have  different 
aptitudes  for  the  variuus  kinds  of  productive  labor. 
These  differences  may  be  either  original  or  acquired, 
but  at  any  given  time  they  are  very  marked.  Now  the 
exchange  of  products  makes  it  possible  for  each  person 
to  devote  himself  to  that  lino  of  production  for  which 
his  natural  ability  or  his  training  best  tit  him.  By  doing 
this,  both  individuals  and  communities  can  increase  the 
productivity  of  tlieir  labor. 

8.  Again,  it  happens  that  persons  and  communities 
have  different  natural  environments.  Arable  lands,  pas- 
tore  lands,  forests,  mineral  wealth,  sea  fisheries,  water 
powers,  or  navigable  waters  are  either  not  available  for 
all  communities,  or  not  available  in  equal  degree.     Bj 
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exchanging  cotton  cloth  for  wheat,  MasBachusetts  has 
been  enriched  by  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  West;  while 
Eansas  and  Iowa  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  water 
powers  of  the  New  England  rivers.  To  quote  from 
Professor  de  Laveleye,  "  The  poorest  workman  con- 
fiumcs  the  products  of  two  hemispheres.  The  wool 
for  his  clothes  comes  from  Australia ;  the  rice  for  hia 
pudding  from  the  Indies ;  the  wheat  for  his  bread  from 
Illinois  ;  the  petroleum  for  his  lamp  from  Pennsylvania ; 
his  coffee  from  Java;  the  cotton  for  his  wife's  dress 
from  Egypt  or  from  Alabama  ;  his  knife  from  Sheffield; 
the  silk  of  his  necktie  from  France." 

4.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  apparent  that  both  parties 
to  an  exchange  may  and  do  profit  thereby.  It  is  possi- 
ble, of  course,  that  in  many  exchanges  one  person  may  be 
cheated  ;  hut  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  majority  of  the 
exchanges  which  are  effected  each  day  in  the  world  of 
commerce.  A-i  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  seen  that  the 
exchange  of  products  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable 
part  of  the  modern  process  of  wealth  production. 

§  106.  An  elaborate  mechanism  has  gradually  been 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
exchange  of  products. 

1.  There  has  grown  up  a  separate  class 
of  middlemen,  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work 
of  exchange. 

2.  Means  of  transporting  persons  and  products  have 
been  developed  largely  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
process  of  exchange.  From  the  caravan  to  the  steam 
railroad,  systems  of  transportation  have  In  view  chiefly 
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the  needs  of  commerce.  Even  the  post  ofBce,  the  tele 
graph,  and  the  telephone  are  used  chiefly  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  they  have  facilitated  in  a  wonderful  manner 
the  commerce  of  the  world. 

3.  Systems  of  weights  and  measures  were  instituted 
by  private  individuals,  but  their  importance  in  the  ex- 
change of  products  is  so  great  that  governments  have 
assumed  the  work  of  regulating  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  greater  certaiaty  and  uniformity.  In  time 
a  single  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  likely  to 
prerail  in  all  civilized  countries. 

4.  Money  and  credit  are  institutions  called  into 
being  by  the  needs  of  trade.  They  are  so  important  as 
to  require  consideration  in  a  separate  chapter. 

5.  Finally,  modern  commerce  requires  a  great  deal 
of  legislation  and  commercial  administration  by  all  the 
governments  of  the  world.  Laws  relating  to  debts,  to 
bankruptcy,  to  the  regulation  of  railroads,  and  to  the 
iospectioD  of  certain  products  are  instances  of  this  sort. 
Governments  maintain  consular  services  in  foreign  coun- 
tries largoly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  commercial 
interests,  while  they  collect  and  publish  information 
concerning  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

H.  Value. 

§  107.   In  the  course  of  trade,  commodities  exchange 
for  each  other  in  certain  definite  proportions.    A  bushel 
of  wheat  may  be  exchanged  for  two  bushels  v«iin«^ 
of  oats,  or  two   tons   of   pig  iron   may    be  '^^■ 
required  to  purchase  one  ton  of  steel  rails.     When 
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this  occurs,  wheat  is  said  to  be  twice  aa  valuable  as  oate, 
and  the  value  of  steel  rails  is  aaid  to  be  twice  as  great  as 
the  value  of  pig  iron.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
word  "  value"  refers  to  the  proportious  iu  which  commodi- 
ties exchange  tor  one  another.  For  this  reason  it  has 
often  been  called  "  exchange  value,"  and  we  may  define 
it  as  the  power  of  a  commodity  to  command  other  com- 
modities in  exchange.  The  value  of  all  kinds  of  mer- 
cliaudise  is  commonly  expressed  in  t«rms  of  money. 
We  say  that  wheat  is  valued  at  seventy  cents  a  bushel 
and  oats  are  valued  at  thirty-five.  Values  thus  ex- 
pressed in  money  are  termed  prices.  Money  offers  oa 
in  this  way  a  very  convenient  method  for  comparing 
the  values  of  all  commodities.  Suppose  that  wheat  ex- 
changes for  seventy  cents  in  money,  oats  for  thirty-five 
cents,  and  corn  for  fifty  cents.  Then,  without  making 
comparisons  of  wheat  and  oats,  or  of  oats  and  corn,  we 
can  determine  the  relative  values  of  those  commodities 
by  merely  observing  what  their  prices  are ;  that  is,  by 
observing  in  what  proportions  they  exchange  for  money. 

§  108.   Whenever  we  say  that  the  price  of  pig  iron  is, 
for  instance,  thirteen  dollars  a  ton,  we  refer  to  its  price 

DtfMUanot    '1  ^  certain  market,  and  at  a  cei-tain  time. 

■  Duiket.  Between  two  dilTerent  markets  there  may  t>e 
differences  in  the  prices  at  which  pig  iron  sells,  while 
from  one  time  to  another  prices  may  vary  widely.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  have  clear  ideas  of  just  what  consti- 
tutes a  market.  A  market  exists  when  purchasersjand 
sellers  of  a  single  commodity  come  together  in  such 
freedom  of  intercourse  that  they  establish  a  single  price 
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at  wbich  the  commodity  exchangeB.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  each  commodity  has  a  separate  market;  and 
that  we  may  speak  of  the  iron  market,  the  wheat  mar- 
ket, etc.,  Bince  the  dealers  in  iron  and  wheat  do  not 
compete  with  each  otJier  in  the  establiahment  of  a  single 
price  for  both  commodities.  In  the  second  place,  it  will 
be  evident  that  some  markets  will  be  far  more  extended 
than  others.  Wholesale  dealers  generally  take  pains  to 
secure  knowledge  concerning  prices  not  only  in  one  city, 
but  in  a  large  extent  of  territory  ;  while  they  are  ready 
to  place  their  goods  in  distant  markets  whenever  a  differ- 
ence in  prices  makes  it  possible  to  do  so.  The  result  is 
that  wholesale  markets  are  often  as  wide  as  an  entire 
country,  and  sometimes  even  internationaL  Europe  and 
the  United  States  form  almost  a  single  market  for  such 
a  commodity  as  wheat,  since,  for  instance,  the  wholesale 
markets  of  the  United  States  respond  quite  quickly  to 
changes  of  prices  in  the  English  market.  Retail  dealers, 
on  the  contrary,  seldom  compete  for  custom  in  distant 
markets,  and  Enow  far  less  about  the  movement  of 
prices  outside  of  their  immediate  neighlwrhood.  The 
result  is  that  retail  markets  are  limited  to  a  single  lo- 
cality, sometimes  to  a  portion  of  a  single  town  or  city ', 
while  retail  prices  may  vary  from  one  town  to  another, 
and  even  from  one  store  to  another. 

§  109.  The  existence  of  a  market  in  which  the  same 
[irodncts  exchange  at  a  single  price  generally  presup- 
[toses  the  existence  of  competition.  In  its 
widest  sense,  competition  denotes  a  struggle 
of  conflicting  interests,  in  which  each  person  endeavors 
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fixed  capital  is  effected  bj  increasing  a  business  beyond 
this  poiut.  Professor  Marshall  mentions  cotton  spin- 
ning and  calico  weaving  as  examples  of  tliis  sort  of 
industries. 

2.  Power  is  Bometimes  distributed  from  factory  to 
factory  from  a  central  engine  and  boiler  house.  This  ta 
often  done  in  the  case  of  steam  power,  and  will  be  done 
to  a  still  greater  extent  when  electricity  comes  into  more 
general  use.  Such  a  device  places  the  small  producer 
nearly  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  the  largo  so  far  as  the 
cost  of  power  is  concerned, 

3.  New  processes  and  improved  machinery  are  often 
given  publicity  at  the  present  day.  Trade  papers  make 
a  business  of  disseminating  such  information.  The  most 
improved  machinery  often  can  be  bought  by  the  small 
as  well  as  by  the  lai^  producer. 

4,  Small  establishments  of  the  same  sort  may  often 
be  located  in  the  same  ricioity.  When  this  hajipens, 
smaller  producers  may  cooperate  to  secure  many  of  the 
advantages  which  laige-scale  production  gives.  They 
may  and  do  combine  to  own  pipe  lines,  by  which  crude 
petroleum  is  carried  from  tlie  oil  fields  to  distant  refin- 
eries; they  may  cooperate  in  collecting  and  utilizing 
waste  products,  as  the  independent  oil  refiners  often  do. 

5,  Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  large  business 
establishments  often  cannot  be  as  carefully  superin- 
tended in  all  their  branches  as  a  small  business  which 
is  under  the  eye  of  the  individual  proprietor.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Adam  Smith's  remark  that  the 
hired  superinteudeut  who  manager  other  people's  capital 
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IB  prenerally  less  watchful  ami  alert  than  biiBiueaa  part- 
ners who  manage  their  own  property. 

6.  In  conclusion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  large* 
scale  production  does  not  necessarilj  mean  monopoly, — 
that  is,  the  concentration  of  the  production  of  the  entire 
supply  of  a  commodity  in  the  hands  of  one  group  of  pro- 
ducers. This  has  often  been  the  result  in  the  case  of 
steam  and  street  railways,  or  of  gas  and  electric-light 
companies;  but  in  other  cases  the  result  has  been  to 
replace  a  multitude  of  small  undertakings  by  a  few  large 
enterprises.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  economiea 
secared  by  largo-scale  production  are  so  great  that  the 
final  result  will  be  the  concentration  of  all  production  in 
the  hands  of  giant  monopolies.  This.is  a  question  which 
will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

I  103.   The   combination   of    small   enterprises  into 
large  was  first  noticed  in  the  case  of  those  industries 
which  furnish  commodities  or  services  that  iuec prodnc- 
can   be  consumed  only   in   immediate  con-  ^"i,Sii2^^ 
nectiun  with  the  business  plants.     Gas,  elec-  "  indunry. 
tricity,  water,  and  transportation  facilities  are  examples 
of  such  goods.     Men  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that 
one  gas  company  can  furnish  gas  more  cheaply  than  two 
companies  can  afford  to  do,  and  that  between  two  cities 
one  railroad  can  give  cheaper  and  better  service  than 
two  roads.    A  tendency  to  large-scale  production  was 
nest  noticed  in  manufactures,  wherever  largo  plants  or 
large    investments    of   land,   buildings,   and  machinery 
were   required.     It  is  possible  to  concentrate  economi- 
eillj  a  great  deal  of  capital  upon  each  acre  of  land 
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itv  most  greatly  exceeds  the  marginat  utility  of  the 
money  required  to  purchaee  them.  When  tlio  utility 
of  any  good  offered  iu  the  market  increases,  the  sur- 
pluB  of  utility  over  costs  is  greater,  and  the  demand  for 
that  good  will  tend  to  increase;  and  vice-ver»a.  When 
the  price  of  the  commodity  rises,  the  surplus  of  utility 
over  costs  is  smaller,  and  the  demand  decreases ;  and 
vice-verm.  Finally,  when  the  wealth  of  the  purchaser 
increases,  the  marginal  utility  of  money  to  him  will  fall, 
the  surplus  of  utility  over  costs  will  rise,  and  demand 
will  increase;  and  vii-e-versa. 

§  112.  The  supply  of  commodities  offered  in  the 
modem  market  is  controlled  by  producers  or  middle- 
men who  desire  to  dispose  of  their  entire 
stocks  of  goods  at  the  highest  prices  which 
it  may  be  possible  to  secure.  We  must  distinguish  care- 
fully between  the  terms  "  supply  "  and  "  stock."  The 
stock  of  goods  is  the  absolute  amount  or  number  of  com- 
modities at  the  disposition  of  tlie  sellers.  The  supply  is 
the  amount  or  number  of  commodities  which  the  sellers 
will  offer  for  sale  at  a  definite  price.  The  supply  will 
generally  be  larger  when  prices  are  high,  and  will  usually 
become  smaller  as  prices  fall.  The  stocks  of  goods 
controlled  by  merchants  have  been  produced  almost 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  them  for  money, 
and  the  merchants  have  no  possible  use  for  any  con- 
siderable part  of  such  goods  as  articles  of  personal 
coDsumptioQ. 

§  113,   Within  any  market  at  any  given  time  prices - 
vill  be  fixed  at  a  point  where  demand  and  supply  will 
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be  equalized.  Let  os  suppose  that  the  sellers  in  a 
wheat  market  control  a  stock  of  1,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  At  a  price  of  eighty  cents  per  bushel,  all  of 
this  stock  miKbt  be  thrown  upon  the  mar-  „  „  „ 
ket,  and  the  supply  would  be  1,000,000  «r  dunuid 
bushels.  At  a  price  of  seventy  cents,  only  " 
800,000  bushels  might  be  offered,  since  some  sellera 
might  prefer  to  hold  their  stocks,  amounting  to  200,000 
bushels,  for  sale  at  a  future  time  when  they  believe  that 
better  prices  could  be  secured.  Again,  a  price  of  6i.\ty 
cents  might  bring  into  the  market  a  supply  of  only 
600,000  busbela,  since  a  larger  number  of  sellers  might 
Ihiok  it  worth  while  to  hold  their  stocks  for  sale  at  a 
future  date.  On  the  other  hand,  let  ua  suppose  that 
the  buyers  will  demand  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  a 
price  of  sixty  cents,  800,000  bushels  at  a  price  of  seventy 
cents,  and  only  600,000  bushels  at  a  price  of  eighty 
centa.  Then  seventy  cents  is  the  price  that  will  make 
demand  and  supply  equal,  and  the  market  price  will  be 
fixed  at  seventy  cents  for  the  time.  The  competition  of 
buyers  and  sellers  will  make  no  other  result  possible. 
If  the  bidding  should  raise  the  price  to  seventy-one 
cents,  the  demand  would  straightway  fall  off,  say  to 
780,000  bushels.  Then  some  of  the  sellers  who  would 
Iw  willing  to  sell  at  seventy  cents  would  find  that  they 
had  lost  a  chance  to  sell  20,000  bushels.  At  the  same 
time,  the  higher  price  might  tempt  into  the  compe- 
tition some  of  the  sellers  who  had  refused  to  sell  for 
seventy  cents.  This  would  raise  the  supply  of  wheat 
offered  for  sale,  eay  to,  820,000  bushels.     It  is  evident, 
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therefore,  that  a  price  of  seventy-one  cents  would  de- 
crease the  duiuuad  and  increase  the  supply.  The  result 
would  be  to  stimulate  competation  among  the  sellers, 
none  of  whom  would  want  to  lose  their  chances  of 
effecting  sales,  and  to  cause  some  of  the  sellers  to  tower 
their  prices  to  seventy  cents.  For  similar  reasons,  the 
bidding  could  not  lower  the  price  to  sixty^Qiae  cents. 
At  that  price  the  demand  would  increase  to  820,000 
bushels,  while  the  supply  would  fall  to  7SO,000  bushels. 
Competition  among  the  buyers  would  at  once  raise  tlie 
price  to  seventy  cents. 

§  114.   This  process  of  the  equalization,  through  com- 
petition, of  supply  and  demand  is  illustrated  perfectly 
«.  ^-u    J  by   the   actual   transactions   of    the   Berlin 
thi)  piiitdpk  Stock    Exchange.      In   this    exchange    the 

InthcBcrUn  j         ,.      .     ,       1 

Stock  Ez-       persons  who   buy   and   sdl   stocks   do    not 

'""'*■  make  their  bargains  directly  with  each  other. 

Each  day  they  submit  to  a  committee  their  bids  for  the 
purchase  of  stocks  or  their  offers  of  stocks  for  sale,  in 
all  cases  specifying  the  prices  and  the  amounts  of  the 
bids  or  the  offerings.  The  committee  examines  all  the 
bids,  or  demands,  for  securities,  and  all  the  offerings,  or 
supplies,  of  securities.  Then  it  establishes  a  settling 
price  which  wilt  allow  the  largest  number  of  exchanges 
to  be  effected. 

In  such  an  exchange  let  us  suppose  tliat  the  bids  and 
offerings  of  a  certain  stock  are  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing table:  — 
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30      ■■ 
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97 

98 
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Then  the  committee  would  settle  upon  $96  per  sfiare  aa             W 
the  price  which  would  make  possible  the  larg-    J^J^  ummti           ^^1 
est  number  of  transactions.     At  that  price    ""■                    ^^| 
the  first  five  bidders  stand  ready  to  buy  a  total  of  eighty       ^^M 
shares ;  while  the  number  of  shares  offered  by  the  sellers 
is  also  eighty.     A  price  of  $97  would  reduce  the  demand 
to  sixty  shares,  while  a  price  of  $95  would  reduce  the 
number  of  shares  offered  to  fifty.,  196  is  the  price  which 
will  equalise  demand  and  supplj),  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  the  largest  number  of  purchases  to  be  made. 
V  §  115.    While  the   demand    for  any  commodity  will 
tend  to  vary  inversely  as  the  price  at  which  it  is  offered, 
various  commodities  differ  very   widely   in  pincnuitioiu  of        ^^M 
the  degree  in  which  the  demand  for  them  """kMv^na.        ^H 
Txriea    as   market   prices   fluctuate.      Certain    articles,             fl 
iQcb  as  cotton  and  wheat,  supply  the  more  necessary             ■ 
bodily  wants.     People  buy  just  about  ao  much  of  these             ■ 
{oodi  each  season,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whethar             ■ 
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prices  are  a  little  higher  or  a  little  lower.  IE  the 
prices  fall  somewhat,  consumption  caonot  be  greatly 
incrpased;  while  if  prices  rise  slightly,  people  will  still 
purchase  these  necessities,  and  spend  less  for  other 
things.  The  demand  for  wheat  will  not  decrease  very 
rapidly  until  "  famine  prices "  are  reached,  while  the 
consumption  ol  wheat  will  not  increase  very  much  until 
a  very  low  price  is  offered.  The  result  is  that,  when  the 
supply  of  these  commodities  varies,  the  change  of  price 
required  to  produce  a  corresponding  yariatiun  of  demand 
is  very  great.  Therefore  sharp  fluctuations  often  take 
place  in  tlie  prices  of  necessaries  before  the  demand  can 
be  made  equal  to  the  changed  supply.  On  the  other 
hand,  luxuries  and  articles  of  relatively  voluntary  con- 
sumption do  not  show  such  great  changes  in  price  when- 
ever the  supply  changes.  If  tlie  supply  of  silk  increases, 
a  slightly  lowered  price  will  stimulate  consumption,  and 
lead  to  an  increased  demand.  Similarly,  if  the  supply 
decreases,  consumption  is  quickly  checked;  and  the 
demand  decreases  before  prices  rise  very  high. 

§  116.  Illustrating  the  equalization  of  demand  and 
supply,  wo  assumed  that  the  sellers  were  able  to  hold 
back  a  portion  of  their  stocks  of  wheat,  if 
they  considered  that  at  a  future  date  they 
would  bo  able  to  secure  a  higher  price.  They  were  able, 
therefore,  to  make  the  supply  of  wheat  as  small  or  as 
large  as  they  might  find  it  for  their  interest  to  do. 
Whenever  merchants  are  selling  grain,  or  lumber,  or 
iron,  they  can  usually  hold  back  a  certain  portion  or  all 
of  tlieir  stocks;  and  on  any  market  day  can  make  the 
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supply  offered  at  any  given  price  larger  or  smaller.  If, 
for  iDBtance,  there  cornea  a  report  of  a  shortage  in  the 
wheat  crop,  dealers  wiU  probably  coDclude  that  the 
visible  stocks  of  wheat  are  likely  to  decrease,  aud  that 
the  supply  oS^ercd  iu  the  market  in  the  near  future  will 
probably  be  smaller  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The 
result  will  be  a  prospect  of  higher  prices,  and  tliia  pros- 
pect will  induce  dealers  to  reserve  at  least  a  portion  of 
their  stocks  for  future  sales.  When  this  happens,  the 
present  supply  of  wheat  will  diminish  and  prices  will 
begin  to  rise.  In  many  cases,  however,  merchauts  are 
unable  to  hold  back  any  considerable  portion  of  their 
stocks.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables.  On  a  Saturday  uight  a 
merchant  may  have  to  dispose  of  his  entire  stock  at 
whatever  price  it  will  bring,  or  he  will  have  it  spoil  od 
his  hands.  Under  such  conditions  he  is  obliged  to  make 
a  forced  sale  at  any  price  that  will  be  low  enough  to 
induce  consumers  to  take  the  goods  off  the  market.' 
And  this  may  occur  In  the  case  of  other  than  perishable 
goods.  It  often  happens  that  the  supply  of  a  commodity 
is  increased  so  greatly  that  it  cannot  be  disposed  of  at 
the  former  paying  prices  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  At  other  times  a  business  crisis  will  throw  men 
out  of  employment,  and  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
buy  the  former  quantity  of  goods  at  the  old  prices. 
Here  ntrain  the  supply  of  some  goods  becomes  excessive 
relatively  to  the  demand.     In  all  such  eases  the  exces- 

•  Commodilte  which  ire  likely  to  hopome  wortM*i«  b»  TBBunn   of 
I  iu  Ojit  at  fMhion  ««  rimllu  to  periithable  good.i  in  UiU  respect. 
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sire  stock  has  to  be  disposed  of  finally  at  anj'  prios 
which  will  iuduce  coDBumers  to  take  it  out  of  the 
market. 

XV.  Normal  Valas. 

§  117.   Although  market  values  are  constantly'  chang- 
ing, au  undei'lyiiig  force  controls  all  such  fluctuations. 
RanuivUne  Experience    shows  that  an  unusually   high 
ud  price.       price  is  iiot  likely  to  be  maintained  for  a 
very  long  time,  and   that  an  eiceptionally  low  price  is 
equally   unstable.      Moreover,    if   we    compare   average 
market  prices  for  a  considerable  period,  we  shall  find 
that  the  relative  values  of  difi'crent  commodities  remain 
tolerably   constant,   so    long   us  no  important   changes 
occur  in  the  character  of  the  demand  or  in  the  condi- 
tions of  production.     Some  force  sets  a  limit  to  the 
fluctuations   of   the   market,    and    restores   prices   con- 
stantly to  what  the  business  world  considers  a  normal 
level.     In  other  words,  there  is  a  certain  point  around 
which  market   prices  continually   play.     If  prices  rise 
above  this  point  or  fall   below  it,  some  force  sooner  or 
later  oi>erate8  to  restore  them  to  the  old  level.     That 
price  around  which  the  market  fluctuations  play  may 
be  called  the  normal  price  of  a  commodity ;  and,  in  this 
way,  we  arrive  at  the  concept  of  normal  value  and  price. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  normal  price  of  a 
commodity  is  not  necessarily  identical  with  the  average 
ihniiii  price    price.     There  is  no  reason  why  the  fluctua- 
^j^^JJJ^'tions  of  prices  in  one  direction  may  not  be, 
prtee-  during    any   particular    year    or   series    of 

years,  much  greater  and  much  more  frequent  than  the 
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flactuadoQB  in  the  opposite  direction.    In  such  a  case 

an  arerage  of  the  market  prices  would  be  much  more 

or  much  less  than  the  normal  price  level. 

§  118.    We  must  next  investigate  the  nature  of  the 

force  which  determines  the  normal  point  around  which 

market  prices  play.     Commodities  are  pro-  ^ 

^  '^  _        Tw  force  tor- 

duced  by  capitalists  and  laborers  who  desire  emincnitniui 
to  secure  the  largest  possible  returns  for 
the  sacrifices  or  costs  incurred  in  the  work  of  produc- 
tion.  In  the  modern  business  world  this  return  takes 
the  form,  as  a  rule,  of  money  secured  from  the  sale 
of  the  products  of  industry,  since  production  for  one's 
own  consumption  is  relatively  unimportant.  In  to  far 
as  they  have  the  power  of  choice,  laborers  and  capitalists 
alike  will  endeavor  to  invest  their  labor  and  capital  in 
those  occupations  which  offer  the  largest  return  for  a 
given  amount  of  sacrifice.  Here,  then,  we  iind  a  force 
that  tends  to  increase  or  restrict  the  supply  of  goods 
broD^t  into  the  market,  and  to  affect  the  movement 
of  prices.  If  two  commodities  that  require  the  same 
amounts  of  sacrifice  for  their  production  command 
differeat  values  in  the  market,  producers  will  in- 
crease the  supply  of  that  commodity  which  happens  at 
the  time  to  be  more  valuable  and  offers  the  larger 
return  for  a  given  outlay.  This  increased  supply  will 
lower  the  value  of  this  commodity  to  the  level  of  the 
other  one  representing  the  same  expenditure  of  labor 
and  capital. 

The  operation  of  this  force  which  leads  men  to  adjust 
the  supply  of  commodities  to  the  demaud  may  he  clearly 
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Been  if  we  imagiQe  a  ease  in  which  a  single  producet 
labors  to  provido  for  his  own  wants.  Here  the  mai^i- 
nal  utility  of  each  good  for  this  person's 
own  consumption  would  determine  the  de- 
mand. The  producer  would  then  simplj 
make  an  estimate  of  the  sacri&ces  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  each  commodity,  and  would  expend  hia 
labor  and  capital  in  the  production  of  those  articles 
which  would  yield  the  largest  surplus  of  utility  over 
cost.  In  the  modern  business  world,  with  its  complex 
labor  system  and  complicated  industrial  organizatiou, 
the  truth  is  not  equally  obvious.  But,  even  here,  the 
same  principle  must  operate.  The  competition  of  the 
market  fixes  market  prices,  and  determines  the  amount 
of  the  returns  that  the  producers  of  different  commodi- 
ties may  expect  to  receive.  The  entrepreneurs  who 
control  the  production  of  goods  constantlyestimate  the 
labor  and  capital  that  must  be  invested  in  order  to 
secure  a  given  quantity  of  each  product.  They  know 
that,  out  of  the  total  income  of  the  buainCBs,  laborers 
and  owners  of  capital  must  receive  shares  that  corres- 
pond to  the  sacrifices  incurred  in  production;  for  these 
persons,  as  well  as  the  employers,  vrill  endeavor  to 
secure  the  largest  possible  earnings  for  their  inveat- 
mcnts  of  labor  and  capital.  So  far  as  they  have  the 
power  of  choice,  entrepreneurs  will  regulate  the  output 
of  each  branch  of  industry  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  return  for  a  given  outlay.  Large  profits  in 
any  one  businesB  are  certain  to  attract  new  investments 
of  labor  and  capital  and  to  call  forth  an  increased 
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supply,  while  a  low  rate  of  profit  or  the  prospect  of  loss 
will  in  tbe  loug  run  decrease  production. 

§  119.  The  competition  of  the  market,  by  which  mer- 
chants determine  market  prices  from  day  to  day,  has 
been  called"  commercial  competition."  To  inaBmrin 
the  competition  of  entreprtneurs  or  invests  eomxtition. 
ors,  who  endeavor  to  regulate  production  according  to 
the  demand  of  the  market,  the  term  "  induBtrial  com- 
petition "  lias  been  applied.^  It  is  important  for  ua  to 
examine  the  actual  processes  by  which  this  industrial 
competition  operates.  In  case  of  the  prospect  of  large 
profits  in  any  industry,  many  em]jloyers  engaged  in  that 
branch  of  production  are  stimulated  to  enlarge  or  ex- 
tend their  existing  plants.  Then,  too,  other  capitalists 
may  bo  induced  to  establish  new  enterprises.  In  a  pro- 
gresaive  country  there  exists  in  every  prosperous  year  a 
mass  of  accumulated  profits  that  seeks  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  investment.  Sometimes,  also,  old  capital 
can  be  withdrawn  from  one  line  of  production,  and  in* 
vested  in  another  that  promises  a  larger  return.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  us  suppose  that  the  market  vahie  of  a 
certain  commodity  has  fallen  to  such  an  extent  that 
producers  are  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  small 
profit*  or  actual  less.  Then  employers  will  begin  to 
run  their  factories  only  a  part  of  each  week,  or  will 
close  their  doors  and  wait  for  better  times.  Some  of 
them  may  fail,  and  thus  be  forced  out  of  business.  A. 
few  may  6nd  it  possible  to  transfer  their  capital  to  some 
more  profitable  enterprise.     We  shall  learn  in  a  subse* 
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queot  section  that  the  coat  of  producing  a  commodity 
IB  seldom  exactly  the  same  in  any  two  establishments. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  slight  fall  of  prices  would 
merely  force  out  of  business  those  employers  who  are 
producing  at  the  greatest  cost.  In  all  of  these  ways  the 
supply  of  any  commodity  is  usually  decreased  as  soon 
as  a  decline  in  the  marliet  value  makes  its  production 
unprofitable.  Whenever  producers  work  only  or  chiefly 
upon  orders,  the  adjustment  of  the  supply  to  the  needs 
of  the  market  is  tolerably  exact,  and  temporary  fluctua- 
tions of  market  values  are  less  likely  to  occur, 

§  120.  Just  as  the  marginal  utility  of  commodities 
determines  the  demand,  so  the  cost  of  production  is  a 
force  that  governs  the  supply  that  producers 
c«notpnidsc-  will  be  willing  to  place  in  the  market.  We 
must  now  make  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
different  elements  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  productiou. 
In  a  previous  chapter  (§  95)  the  process  of  production 
was  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  entire  society 
or  community,  and  we  enumerated  the  sacrifices  that 
society  is  required  to  make  in  order  that  production 
may  be  carried  on.  Thus  we  arrived  at  the  concept  of 
the  social  cost  of  production.  But  in  studying  the 
problem  of  normal  value,  it  is  ne<*es8ary  to  adopt  an- 
other point  of  view,  and  to  ascertain  what  sacrifices  are 
incurred  by  individual  producers  in  their  efforts  to 
supply  the  market.  It  is  the  cost  of  production  to  indi- 
vidual investors,  or  the  producers'  cost,  that  governs 
normal  values ;  and  it  is  this  cost  that  must  now  tn 
analyzed  into  its  constituent  parts. 
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In  order  that  production  may  be  carried  on,  the 
materials  ti£fered  by  nature  must  be  appropriated,  and 
natural  forces  must  be  coutroUed  and  applied,  mtitni  utnu 
Bat  all  these  elements  are  the  bounty  of  ^^^J^* 
nature,  and  they  are  not  factors  influencing  co«. 
the  cost  incurred  by  individual  producers.  If  any  of 
these  natural  agents  are  monopolized,  then  the  owners 
of  the  monopoly  privileges  may  exact  payments  for 
their  use,  and  producers  must  incur  this  expense  be- 
fore industries  can  be  eatabliahed.  But  in  such  a  case, 
we  are  dealing  with  an  element  of  monopoly  value; 
whereas  the  normal  values  which  we  are  studying 
are  determined  by  competitiou.  The  entire  problem  of 
monopoly  values  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter. For  the  present  we  are  assuming  the  existence  of 
competition ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  monopoly  privileges, 
it  is  evident  that  natural  agents  do  not  form  an  clement 
in  producers'  costs,  Such  costs  are  not  incurred  until 
prodncers  commence  to  apply  their  labor  and  capital 
in  the  utilization  of  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature. 

The  first  element  in  producers'  cost  is  the  labor  ex- 
pended in  production.  This  may  be  exerted  indirectly 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  capital  needed  for  inborwde- 
tlie  prosecution  of  the  productive  process,  "itniinawt. 
or  directly  in  the  application  of  capital  and  natural 
agents  to  the  work  in  hand.  In  both  cases  the  amount 
of  the  costs  incurred  will  depend  upon :  (a)  the  charac- 
ter and  intensity  of  the  labor,  whether  intellectual  or 
physical,  skilled  or  unskilled ;  and  (b)  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  exertion  must  continue.    Some- 
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times  certain  other  circumstances  affect  the  situation. 
Work  that  is  held  in  low  social  esteem  may  be  consid- 
ered to  involve  an  additional  element  of  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  laborer.  The  same  is  true  of  occupations 
that  involve  considerable  risk  of  failure  or  even  of  per- 
sonal injury. 

The  second  element  in  producers'  cost  is  involved  in 
the  expenditure  of  capital.  Buildings  and  machinery 
must  continually  be  repaired,  and  materials 
and  fuel  must  be  replaced.  We  have  seen 
that  the  production  of  all  the  capital  thus 
consumed  requires  labor,  and  have  assigned  a  place  to 
this  element  of  cost  in  the  previous  paragraph.  But,  as 
has  been  explained  elsewhere  (§  83),  the  formation  and 
constant  renewal  of  capital  require  abstinence,  or  wait- 
ing, as  well  as  labor.  This  abstinence,  or  waiting,  con- 
stitutes an  independent  clement  of  sacrifice,  and  is  a 
second  factor  in  determining  producers'  costs.  The 
reader  should  be  reminded  at  this  point  that,  while 
every  unit  of  capital  is  the  result  of  an  abstinence  from 
present  enjoyments  and  a  choice  of  future  goods  instead 
of  present,  the  various  portions  of  our  actual  supply  of 
capital  represent  very  different  amounts  of  sacriQce  on 
the  part  of  investors  (§  83).  Millionaires  may  accumu- 
late large  masses  of  capital  far  more  easily  than  persons 
of  moderate  means  can  save  small  amounts,  and  men 
who  are  anxious  to  provide  for  the  future  may  practise 
saving  with  much  more  ease  than  people  of  a  less  prov- 
ident disposition.  But  the  modern  business  world 
requires  an  enormous  mass  of   capital,  and  its   needs 
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cannot  be  supplied  bj  these  accumulations  that  repre- 
sent little  actual  sacrifice.  There  is  a  large  class  of 
what  may  be  called  marginal  investors,  whose  savings 
are  needed  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  enter- 
prises, for  whom  the  formation  of  capital  entails  very- 
real  act«  of  Bacrificc.  So  long  as  this  continues  to  be 
the  case,  every  unit  of  capital  will  represent  to  the 
minds  of  producers  a  degree  of  abstinence  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  sacrifices  experienced  by  the  marginal 
investors ;  and  abstinence  will  form  a  necessary  element 
of  producers'  cost 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  cost  of  producing  a 
commodity  includes    more  than    the    expenditure    of 
labor  and  capital  on  the  farm,  in  the  mine, 
or  at    the    factory.     Tools   and    materials  upiuin- 
must  often    be    transported   from    distant  ^^|^^„ 
places    to    the    establishment    where    the  p™iiict>»Dd 
direct   work   of  production   is   carried    on. 
Then  the  completed  product  must  be  carried  to  the 
markets  where   the   consumers  are  to  be   found.     All 
this  work   of  transportation  calls  for  heavy  outlays  of 
labor  and  capital.     Moreover,  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  advertise  extensively  and  to  employ  travelling  sales- 
men in  order  to  dispose  of  the  commodities  produced. 
In  many  cases  this  work  adds  greatly  to  the  producers' 
expenditure  of  labor  and  capital. 

Some  economists  have  included  risk  as  an  independ- 
ent elqnicnt  in  producers'  cost,'  but  an  accurate  analysis 
does   not  justify   such  a   view.     Risk   undoubtedly  at- 
'  8ae  Ctumei,  t«ftdbg  PriaciplM  of  Political  EcoDoin;,  7S. 
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tends  the  work  of  production,  bat  it  cannot  be  8ep» 

rated  from  the  labor  and  abstinence  that  constitute  the 

■Ilk  ii  not      two  elements  that  determine  cost     First 

■  «!f«r«te  <ie-  jgj.  yg  consider  the  investment  of  labor. 

meat  U  pro- 

dueeweoM.  We  have  seen  tliat,  if  any  particular  indua- 
trj  entails  unusual  risks  of  failure  or  of  personal  in- 
jury, workmen  will  consider  that  a  given  amount  of 
labor  in  this  occupation  represents  a  greater  sacrifice 
than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  labor  of  a  different 
kind.  Tliis  clement  of  risk  is  inseparably  connected 
with  laborers'  estimates  of  the  sacrifices  involved  in 
different  branches  of  employment.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  investment  of  capital.  In  devoting  their 
property  to  the  establishment  of  industrial  enterprises, 
capitalists  arc  obliged  to  assume  two  classes  of  risks. 
There  may  be  danger,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  invested  capital  by  fire,  explosion,  or  ship- 
wreck. The  result  of  such  losses  is  simply  to  increase 
the  amount  of  capital  required  to  produce  the  goods 
which  the  market  demands,  and  to  make  a  greater 
amount  of  labor  and  abstinence  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  given  quantity  of  product.  Investors 
are  able,  by  means  of  the  device  of  insurance,  to  dis- 
tribute actual  losses  over  a  large  number  of  insurers ; 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  nature  or  effect  of  these 
risks,  which  are  inseparable  from  an  investment  of 
capital.  In  the  second  place,  the  investor's  prospect 
of  finding  a  remunerative  sale  for  his  product  may  be 
rendered  unusually  precarious  by  the  character  of  the 
market   or   the   difficulty   of    forecasting   the   probable 
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demand.  In  Bucli  cases  labor  aiid  capital  are  mis- 
applied in  the  production  of  commodities  that  are  not 
in  demand,  and  sucli  a  waste  of  resources  merely  adds 
to  the  cost  of  supplying  the  goods  that  consumers  are 
desirous  of  purchasing.  Thus  risks  of  this  claes  merely 
increase  the  cost  of  producing  the  articles  that  are 
demanded  in  markets  that  prove  to  be  of  such  a  pre 
carious  nature.  In  all  cases  risk  serves  merely  to 
increase  the  labor  and  abstinence  that  are  necessary 
for  the  work  of  production,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find 
..here  a   third   and   independent   element  of   producers' 

§  121.  The  problem  of  normal  value  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  production  are  seldom 
exactly  the  same  in  any  two  establish-  siaereDicora 
ments  of  the  same  class.  Now  does  nor-  "*  producoon. 
mal  value  depend  upon  the  highest,  the  lowest,  or  the 
average  cost  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
first  stated,  and  will  then  require  further  explanations. 
Normal  values  vary  according  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing fhe  most  costly  portions  of  the  necessary  or  cus- 
tomary supply.  If  in  any  market  the  consumers  have 
been  accustomed  to  purchase  about  1,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  if  they  require  about  that  quantity,  the 
Talue  of  wheat  will  have  to  be  high  enougli  to  make 
it  profitable  for  producers  to  cultivate  the  poorest  land 
that  has  to  be  utilized  in  order  to  raise  1,000,000 
boshets.  If  the  value  should  fall  so  low  as  to  leave 
an  inadequate  return  for  the  labor  and  abstinence 
expended  b/  the  cultivators  of  this  poorest  land,  these 
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producers  would  ceaBe  to  raise  wheat ;  aud  the  supply 
offered  in  the  market  would  become  less  than  1,000,000 
buBhels.  Competition  among  the  consumers,  who  are 
assumed  to  need  1,000,000  bushels,  would  straightway 
raise  the  value  of  wheat  sufficiently  to  make  it  profit- 
able to  cultivate  these  poorest  lauds.  For  this  reason 
the  value  of  a  commodity  at  any  given  time  must  be 
sufficient  to  compensate  those  laborers  and  capitalists 
who  produce  the  most  costly  portion  of  the  necessary 
or  customary  supply.  This  portion  may  be  called  the 
marginal  unit  of  the  supply,  and  we  may  speak  of 
marginal  producers. 

The  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
cost  will  be  greater  in  some  industries  than  in  others. 
In  agriculture  or  in  miniug,  the  amount  of 
product  secured  from  any  tract  of  land  can- 
not, at  any  given  time,  be  increased  very 
greatly  before  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns is  reached  (§  98).  When  this  condition  is  en- 
countered, it  is  more  profitable  to  invest  additional 
capital  upon  other  land.  The  result  is  that,  if  the  need 
for  agricultural  produce  or  for  minerals  is  so  great  tliat 
the  best  lands  or  the  richest  mines  cannot  supply  all 
that  the  consumers  require,  then  inferior  lands  and 
poorer  mines  must  be  utilized.  If  the  needs  of  con- 
sumers increase  very  greatly,  it  is  possible  tor  a  great 
many  different  grades  of  land  or  mines  to  be  used  in 
production ;  and  there  may  be  very  great  differences 
between  the  cost  of  production  upon  the  best  land  and 
that  incurred  upon  the  poorest.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
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manufactures  and  commerce  larger  amounts  of  capital 
can  bo  invested  before  the  point  of  diminisliing  returiie 
is  reached.  The  result  is  that  the  stock  of  goods  pro- 
duced upon  a  given  piece  of  land  can  be  greatly 
increased  if  market  conditions  make  it  profitable  for 
producers  to  adopt  such  a  course.  For  this  reason  the 
more  efficient  manufacturing  establishments,  which  pro- 
duce at  the  lowest  cost,  are  constantly  increasing  their 
output,  and  are  driving  the  less  productive  factories  to 
the  wall.  There  is,  therefore,  less  room  for  a  great 
difference  between  the  costs  of  production  in  the  best 
factories  and  in  the  poorest  that  manage  to  continue  in 
operation.  If  the  inferior  establishment  produces  at  a 
Tcry  much  greater  cost,  its  owner  is  likely  to  find  that 
better  equipped  and  better  operated  factories  wil!  supply 
tbe  entire  demand  at  prices  that  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  in  business.  For  this  reason  some 
economists  hai'e  thought  that  manufacturing  industry 
is  governed  by  a  different  law  from  that  which  prevails 
in  agriculture  and  mining,  and  that  the  lowest  cost  of 
production  controls  the  normal  value  of  manufactured 
products.  It  a  long  period  of  time  is  considered,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  most  efficient  factories  set  the 
standard  to  which  others  must  conform.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that,  at  any  given  point  of  time,  normal 
value  must  be  governed  by  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
least  cflicient  establishments  that  are  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  business. 

§  122.    It   has   been   shown    that   market  values   de- 
pend primarily  upon  the  marginal  utility  which  a  given 
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quantity  of  goods  has  for  consumers,  and  that  tlie; 
constantly  fluctuate  according  to  temporary  changes  in 
demand  or  supply.  It  is  now  evident  that 
market  fluctuations  are  limited,  and  normal 
values  are  determined  by  the  operation 
of  the  cost  of  production.  Normal  value, 
therefore,  depends  upon  a  balancing  of 
marginal  utility,  the  force  that  governs  demand,  against 
the  cost  of  production,  the  force  that  coutrols  supply; 
and  it  may  be  Baid  that  a  normal  value  is  one  ihat 
will  tend  to  make  production  _  equal  to  consumption. 
Value,  says  Mr.  Marshall,  "  rests,  like  the  keystone 
of  an  arch,  balanced  in  equilibrium  lietween  the  con- 
tending pressures  of  its  two  opposing  aides.  The  forces 
of  demand  press  on  the  one  side,  those  of  supply  on  the 
other." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  society  it  is  undoubtedly 

advantageous  to  have  the  values  of  commodities  propor- 

AuvMtMeof  t'o"^**  t^  t^s  outlays  of  labor  and  capital 

M  adfunmtnt  nccessary  to  produce  them.     It  two  articles 

Ol  values  Id  i.  ,         .  i    i 

cMis  Pt  represent  the  same  cost  of  production  while 

prodLcUon.  ijjjp  ijf  them  has  a  smaller  value  in  the  mar- 
ket, it  follows  that  society  is  securing  a  product  of 
smaller  marginal  utility  from  the  labor  and  capital 
invested  in  producing  the  commodity  that  possesBes 
the  lower  value.  Under  such  circumstances  a  product 
of  greater  utility  could  be  realized  by  withdrawing  some 
capital  from  tlie  less  profitable  industry  and  investing  it 
elsewhere. 
The  student  must  be  reminded  that,  in  this  study  of 
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the  theory  of  value,  we  have  beeu  supposing  that  buyers 

and  sellers,  consumers  and  producers,  arc  conducting  their 

business  affairs  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 

°  CompetltloD 

demands  of  the  market  and  the  conditions  ii  octea 
of  producttOD.     We  have  assumed,  further-  **'' 

more,  that  absolute  freedom  of  competition  has  prevailed 
in  all  these  transactions.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
assumed  conditions  are  seldom,  if  ever,  perfectly  realized 
in  actual  business.  Buyers  and  sellers  usually  have  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  market  conditions,  and  producers 
are  not  often  able  to  act  with  perfect  foresight  and  com- 
plete freedom  iu  the  choice  of  fields  for  investment. 
Under  atich  circumstances  the  determination  of  normal 
values  cannot  take  place  with  anything  like  the  preci- 
sion for  which  our  theory  calls,  and  actual  prices  must 
ift«D  be  the  result  of  haphazard  or  arbitrary  methods  of 
procedure. 

Nevertheless  we  may  affirm  that  our  theory  of  normal 
Talue  possesses  the   highest   theoretical    and    practical 
importance.    It  is  based  upon  a  study  of 
miderlying   forces  which    no   economist   or  oftbeory 
practical  man  of  bu-siness  can  afford  to  neg-  *''"^'"- 
Icct.     Every  entrepreneur,  although  his  foresight  may  he 
imperfect  and  his  freedom  of  choice  limited,  is  obliged 
to  study  most  carefully  and  searchingly  the   probable 
Memand   for  his  products;  while   the  closest  attention 
must  be  devoted  to  every  circumstance  that  affects  the 
cont  of  prodaction.     It  follows  that,  in  spite  of  all  hin- 
drances to  their  full  operation,  the  marfrinal  utility  and 
cost  of  production  of  a  commodity  are  real  forces  which 
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coiiatantly  esercise  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  de- 
termination of  values.  Reason  and  experience  furnish 
ample  conlirmation  of  this  conclusion. 

The  practical   operation  of  these   great  forces   that 
govern  supply  and   demand    may  be    advantageously 
n]intr»a»e     Studied    by  considering  certain  important 
*•"•■  facts  in  the  history  of  the  copper  and   the 

steel  industries.  Since  1890  the  annual  production  of 
copper  has  risen  from  271,000  to  more  than  412,000 
tons,  an  increase  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  Yet  in 
the  face  of  this  larger  output,  the  price  of  copper  was 
rather  higher  at  the  opening  of  1899  than  it  was  nine 
years  earlier.  This  la  a  most  interesting  phenomenon, 
and  its  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  increased  demand  for  copper  for  use  in  our  growing 
electrical  Industries  has  kept  up  the  marginal  utility  of 
a  greatly  increased  supply  sufficiently  to  prevent  any 
fall  in  value.  In  tlie  steel  industry,  the  operation  of 
the  coat  of  production  may  he  observed.  During  th« 
last  forty  years  improved  processes  of  manufacture  have 
greatly  reduced  the  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor 
required  for  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  steel,  and 
this  change  baa  caused  a  corresponding  movement  in 
the  values  of  the  two  commodities.  In  1860  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  was  worth  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars,  and 
steel  bars  sold  at  prices  that  ranged  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  ton.  In  1896 
pig  iron  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel 
sold  for  about  twelve  dollars  per  ton,  and  steel  billets 
could  be  bought  for  about  eighteen  dollars.     In  1860, 
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therefore,  the  value  of  steel  was  ten  or  twelve  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  material  out  of  which  it  was  made. 
Since  that  time  a  decreased  cost  of  production  has 
cheapened  steel  so  greatly  that  its  value  is  but  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  that  of  pig  iron, 

T.   Exceptions  to  the  Theory  of  NormaJ  Value. 

§  123.  It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  a  number 
of  important  cases  in  which  values  do  not  conform  to 
the  laws  which  have  just  been  explained.  CBBimnun 
Custom  often  tends  to  deter  producers  or  '»i'^ 
consumers  from  insisting  upon  exact  competitive  prices. 
In  retail  trade  particularly  this  influence  is  very  strong. 
Personal  reiatious  existing  between  buyers  and  sellers 
frecjnently  prevent  competition  from  fixing  values  at  the 
normal  point. 

§  124.  Especial  importance  must  be  attached  to  a 
second  class  of  exceptions.  Our  theory  of  value  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  competition,  and  y^nresof 
assumes  that  producers  have  a  practical  eompetiiiMi. 
freedom  of  cJioice  in  the  investment  of  their  labor  and 
capital.  These  conditions  are  often  enough  not  ful- 
filled, especially  in  the  case  of  the  laborers.  Skilled 
laborers  are  restricted  in  their  choice  of  occupations  to 
the  trades  to  which  they  have  been  trained.  The  sup- 
ply of  such  operatives  in  particular  employments  may 
become  excessive,  and  competition  between  the  laborers 
may  compel  men  to  accept  a  smaller  remuneration  than 
equivalent  sacrifices  would  command  in  another  trade. 
Among  unskilled  workmen  nothing  is  commoner  than 
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a  lack  of  perfect  freedom  in  eelecting  occupations. 
Poverty,  which  limits  freedom  of  movement  in  search 
of  the  best  opportunities,  ignorance  of  the  localities 
where  better  conditions  may  be  found,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  large  masses  of  unskilled  laborers  in  great 
centres  of  population,  are  the  usual  causes  of  this 
absence  of  freedom  of  choice.  In  all  such  cases  there 
may  arise,  and  probably  will  arise,  a  disproportion 
between  the  remuneration  received  by  the  workman 
and  the  exertions  that  he  is  compelled  to  undergo. 
Thus  it  happens  that  even  the  most  disagreeable  forms 
of  labor  may  command  the  lowest  rate  of  return. 

The  existence  of  such  conditions  affects  the  values 
at  which  commodities  exchange.  Normal  value  cannot 
Such  fiiiDi«>  ^^  proportioned  exactly  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
■oectniDc-  duction  unless  producers  are  able  to  insist 
upon  receiving  remunerations  that  are  proportionate  to 
the  sacrifices  incurred.  When  the  men  who  produce 
any  commodity  are  compelled,  by  the  absence  of  any 
practical  alternative,  to  accept  less  than  equivalent 
exertions  secure  in  other  occupations,  the  article  in 
question  may  exchange  for  leas  than  it  would  otherwise 
hare  to  command  in  order  to  insure  a  continuance  of 
the  supply.  In  all  such  eases  we  have  a  failure  of  per- 
fect coDipetition,  and  we  are  compelled  to  recognize 
that  an  arbitrary  and  anomalous  element  has  entered 
into  the  determination  of  values. 

§  125.  Taxes  are  often  the  cause  of  a  third  class  of 
exceptions.  If  taxation  affected  all  industries  equally, 
ia  such  a  manner,  for  instance,  that  five  per  cent  was 
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added  to  the  cost  of  placing  each  unit  of  product  il 

the  market,  values  would  not  be  affected  iq  the  least 

by  snch  a  burden.     But  taxes  are  not  levied 

Tixcaind 

in  any  such  way,  and  they  often  affect  the  tueTaineof 
rates  at  which  commodities  exchange.  When  "™™^'''*- 
taxes  are  imposed  upon  the  production  of  a  few  com- 
modities, as  upon  tobacco,  whiskey,  aud  patent  medicines 
in  the  United  States,  the  effect  is  to  increase  the  out- 
lays that  must  bo  incun-ed  by  producers  of  these  arti- 
cicB,  and  to  raise  the  prices  above  the  normal  point 
filed  by  the  actual  coats  of  production.  This  result 
must  always  follow  when  taxes  fall  unequally  upon  the 
production  of  commodities,  or  wheu  they  are  levied 
exclusively  upon  certain  articles. 

§  126.  Producers  are  obliged  under  modern  business 
conditions  to  produce  commodities  for  sale,  at  a  distant 
season,  to  customers  of  whom  they  know  BHaukeain 
Tcry  little.  It  is  very  easy  for  such  pro-  «'"J»«''«'- 
ducers  to  make  mistakes,  and  to  supply  the  market  with 
the  wrong  kind  or  the  wrong  amount  of  goods.  Further- 
more, even  if  each  business  man  had  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  probable  future  demands  of  his  customers,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  know  just  what  supplies 
of  goods  competing  merchants  would  be  likely  to  bring 
to  market.  In  this  respect,  producers  are  said  to  work 
"  at  cross  purposes,"  and  production  is  said  to  be  "  plan- 
fleas."  Whenever  mistakes  are  made  by  those  who  supply 
commodities  to  distant  markets,  there  is  a  disturbance 
of  the  normal  relations  of  demand  and  supply;  and 
the  SQppIy  of    commodities  may  be    either  excessive 
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or  deficient.     In  such  cases  prices  will  fluctuate  tempo- 
rarily, and  will  not  correspond  to  the  cost  of  production. 
§  127.    The   investment   of   vast    amounts    of    fixed 
capital  in  modem  industrial  enterprises  has  introduced 

_  into  business  a  new  cause  of  disturbance  of 

ne  effect  ot 

laTEcoxM  prices.  A  large  fixed  capital  usually  is  a 
specialized  capital ;  and  is  an  investment 
that  cannot,  without  ^eat  or  even  total  loss,  be  witli- 
drawn  from  the  particular  line  of  business  to  which  it 
is  expressly  adapted.  Consequently,  whenever  prices 
fall  below  a  figure  which  will  pay  all  the  coats  of 
production  and  leave  a  fair  profit,  the  managers  of  such 
large  specialized  capitals  find  themaelves  in  a  peculiar 
position.  They  find  it  impossible  to  go  out  of  the 
business  without  incurring  enormous  loss.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  difficult  to  curtail  production  without  incur- 
ring an  almost  equal  loss,  a  fact  which  requires  further 
explanation.  Specialized  capital  in  the  form  of  buildings 
and  costly  machinery  requires  constant  attention  and 
renewal.  Oftentimes  machinery  depreciates  very  rapidly 
when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  idle.  The  expenses  for 
interest  and  replacement  of  fixed  capital  continue  about 
the  same  whether  an  establishment  does  a  large  business 
or  remains  idle.  Finally,  the  salaries  of  the  most  valu- 
able, and  therefore  the  most  highly  paid,  employees  may 
also  be  nearly  the  same,  since  trained  superintendents 
and  highly  skilled  mechanics  are  not  always  discharged 
even  if  business  is  temporarily  suspended.  The  princi- 
pal "variable  expenses,"  which  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  the  product  turned  out,  are  the  expenses  for 
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tbe  less  valuable  kinds  of  labor  and  the  espenaea  for 
materials.  The  result  ia  that  when  prices  fall  below  a 
point  at  which  thej  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer, 
the  managers  of  very  large  establishments  will  not 
promptly  reduce  the  product  which  they  turn  out.  They 
know  that  the  fixed  expenees  of  their  establishments 
will  not  be  greatly  decreased  by  running  for  shorter 
hours  or  by  temporarily  suspending  production.  Each 
manager  will  be  likely  to  calculate  that  if  he  can  sell 
his  product  for  anything  more  than  enough  to  cover 
the  cost  of  materials  and  of  common  labor,  be  will 
have  juat  so  much  toward  paying  the  fixed  charges.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  refuses  to  produce  at  the  lower 
prices,  he  will  not  be  earning  any  part  of  the  fixed 
expenses.  Now,  if  such  producers  form  a  combination, 
it  is  easier  for  them  to  agree  to  stop  producing  any 
further  stock  of  goods  until  prices  rise.  But,  without 
such  an  agreement,  each  producer  will  assume  that  the 
others  are  going  to  continue  production,  and  that  he 
cannot  appreciably  diminish  the  future  supply  of  the 
commodity  by  decreasing  his  own  output.  The  result 
is  that,  wherever  large  plants  exist,  a  fall  of  prices  will 
not  promptly  check  the  output  of  commodities.  Each 
producer  may  endeavor  to  secure  something  towards 
paying  his  fixed  expenses,  even  if  he  ia  obliged  to  sell 
at  a  price  which  little  more  than  covers  the  cost  for 
materials  and  common  labor.  Prices  may  remain  below 
the  full  cost  of  production  for  a  long  time  whenever  such 
K  coodition  of  affairs  exists.     Professor  Hadley'   has 

1  8m  •■  Eailitad  Traniportation,"  72 
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called  attention  to  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact 
Between  1870  and  1873  an  exceptionally  high  price  for 
pig  iron  attracted  a  great  deal  of  capital  into  that 
industry,  and  served  to  increase  the  annual  product 
from  1,900,000  tons  to  2,868,000  tons.  Then  followed 
a  rapid  fall  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  from  fifty-three 
dollars  to  twenty-four  dollars,  and  finally  to  seventeen 
dollars.  But  the  immense  amount  of  new  capital  that 
had  been  specialized  in  the  form  of  iron  furnaces  could 
not  be  as  quickly  withdrawn.  Production  remained 
about  as  large  as  before,  and  for  several  years  manufac- 
turers were  glad  to  produce  railliona  of  tons  of  iron  for 
anything  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  materials  and 
common  wages.  Only  after  the  weaker  estabtishmenta 
had  been  bankrupted  and  forced  out  of  business,  did 
production  become  adjusted  to  the  normal  demands  of 
the  market.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  instance  the 
influence  of  the  cost  of  production  finally  operated  to 
restrict  the  supply,  but  that  several  years  were  required 
to  produce  this  result.  Prices  were  restored  to  a  profit- 
able level  by  a  decrease  in  supply  caused  by  the  final 
bankruptcy  of  the  weaker  producers.  It  is  possible  that 
the  policy  pursued  by  managers  in  such  a  case  as  this 
is  really  a  short-sighted  one.  Longer  experience  may 
make  it  evident  that,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  more  profit- 
able for  all  concerned  to  restrict  production  when  prices 
fall  below  a  normal  point,  and  to  incur  the  expenses 
entailed  by  an  idle  plant.  Such  a  policy  would  make  it 
possible  for  prices  to  recover  sooner,  and  this  fact  might 
compensate  for  any  losses  incurred  in  the  item  of  fixed 
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ezpenms.  Professor  Marshall  thinks  that  trade  moral- 
ity is  iDclined  to  condeotu  a.  man  who  "spoils  a  market" 
by  contiouiug  to  produce  for  any  price  that  will  barely 
cover  the  expenses  for  materials  and  common  labor. 

§  128.  We  must  consider  another  case  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  relation  between  value  and  costs. 
This  occurs  in  its  simplest  form  when  an  prod„cu,aa 
industry  has  one  chief  product  upon  which  it  prwincB. 
efforts  ore  mainly  concentrated,  but  also  turns  out  a  by- 
product. Thus  cattle  may  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  beef ;  but  hides,  horns,  hoofs,  and  bones  may 
be  secured  as  by-products.  Similarly,  wheat  is  a  main 
product,  and  straw  a  by-product;  or  illuminating  gas  is 
a  principal  product,  and  coke  a  by-product.  Under  such 
drcumstsnccs  how  will  the  values  of  the  main  products 
and  of  the  by-products  be  adjusted  ?  The  general  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  combined  value  of  the  main  product 
and  tJie  by-products  will  approximate  the  total  costs  of 
carrying  on  the  business.  Now,  producers  will  endeavor 
to  regulate  the  production  of  joint  products  in  such  a 
way  that  the  largest  total  return  can  be  secured  from 
the  sale  of  all  the  products.  Usually  this  can  be  done 
by  producing  all  the  principal  product  that  can  be  sold 
at  good  prices,  and  then  selling  the  by-products  at  any 
prices  that  will  induce  consumers  to  take  them  out  of 
the  market.  If  the  price  of  the  principal  product  rises, 
prodaction  will  be  increased,  larger  stocks  of  by-products 
Till  be  secured,  and  their  price  will  usually  have  to  bo 
lowered  in  order  to  dispose  of  them.  It  sometimes 
lil|^wiia  that  changed  market  conditions  raise  the  price 
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of  a  former  by-product  so  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
regulate  production  according  to  the  price  of  that  prod- 
uct. In  all  cases,  however,  the  total  prices  of  all 
products  will  conform  to  the  total  costs  of  the  business ; 
while  the  relative  prices  of  the  different  products  will 
he  determined  bj  the  relative  demand  of  the  market 
for  each  commodity,  in  the  quantities  furnished  by  the 
business. 

§  129.  In  a  large  business  which  has  many  different 
branches  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what 

arc  the  expenses  of  each  branch.     It    is 
wificuity  of  .  •; 

deienainiiu  especially  difGcult  to  determine  the  exact 
"'™*""  proportion  of  the  fixed  expenses  chargeable 
to  each  branch,  and  to  each  different  product.  Some- 
times this  is  done  in  quite  an  arbitrary  manner.  Occa- 
sionally some  one  commodity  is  used  as  a  means  of 
advertising  others.  It  may  be  sold  for  less  than  its 
entire  cost,  in  the  hope  that  new  customers  may  be 
attracted,  and  the  sale  of  other  goods  may  be  increased. 
It  is  understood  that  grocers  in  the  United  States  have 
often  used  sugar  in  this  manner. 

§  130.    Whenever  the  supply  of  a  commodity  comes 
under  the  control  of  a  single  person  or  group  of  persons, 
tbatnmj       competition  among  the  sellers  is  no  longer 
v^"'  active  in  determining  prices.     Such  a  power 

to  control  supply  is  called  a  monopoly,  and  we  shall  find 
in  a  subsequent  chapter  that  monopoly  values  and  prices 
differ  in  important  respects  from  competitive  values  and 
prices. 
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CHAPTER    Vm. 

HONET. 

I.     Development  of  Metallic  Honey. 

§  131.  The  earliest  exchanges  were  effected  by  barfef. 
Each  man  exchanged  goods  which  had  little  utility  to 
him  for  other  goods  which  had  more.  In 
this  direct  exchange  of  one  commodity  for 
another  there  are  serious  disadvantages.  A  horse  can- 
not  be  bartered  for  a  cow  unless  each  party  to  the  ex- 
change desires  to  obtain  exactly  the  commodity  offered 
by  the  other.  Very  often  such  a  coincidence  of  desires 
does  not  exist.  In  the  second  place,  many  commoditicB 
are  not  divUible  into  fractional  parts.  Three  hats  may 
be  exchanged  for  a  coat,  but  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
one  hat  by  bartering  a  third  of  a  coat  for  it.  Again,  if 
one  hundred  different  commodities  are  continually  bar- 
tered for  each  other,  they  may  exchange  in  any  one  of 
4,950  combinations.  Traders  must  know  all  of  these 
4,950  market  values  if  they  would  avoid  being  cheated. 

§  132.    Gradually  men  devised  a  method  of  avoiding 

these  difficulties.   They  saw  that,  while  some  commodities 

Tbeortein      "^^^^  demanded  only  upon  certain  occasions 

tf  moBer-       or  under  certain  conditions,  other  goods  were 

almost   invariably   in  demand,  and  were  acceptable  to 

nearly  all  persona.    Among  hunting  tribes  skins  of  ani- 
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maU  were  always  in  demand,  since  they  were  the  princi- 
pal product  of  labor,  wore  durable,  and  useful  for  many 
purposes.  Among  pastoral  peoples  cattle  and  sheep 
possessed  this  quality,  since  tbey  were  useful  in  very 
many  ways,  and  any  person  could  without  trouble  add 
them  to  his  herds.  So,  among  the  American  Indians, 
strings  of  wampum  were  objects  of  general  desirability, 
since  they  served  to  gratify  a  universal  desire  for  orna- 
ment. When  it  was  found  that  furs,  or  cattle,  or  wam- 
inm,  or  any  other  commodity  was  always  in  demand,  a 
ty  was  opened  by  which  the  difficulties  of  barter  could 
be  avoided.  If  a  man  possessed  corn  and  desired  to  ex- 
change it  for  clothing,  he  need  no  longer  find  another 
person  who  desired  to  exchange  precisely  the  right  kind 
of  clothing  for  the  exact  amount  of  corn  ofltcred.  He 
would  find  it  advantageous  to  accept  furs,  or  cattle,  or 
any  universally  desirable  commodity  in  payment  for  his 
com ;  and  then  lie  could  easily  find  many  persons  who 
would  be  willing  to  exchange  clothing  for  the  furs  or 
cattle.  As  soon  as  all  persons  recognize  that  certain 
commodities  arc  usually  in  demand  and  usually  ex- 
changeable, then  those  commodities  become  a  general 
medium  of  exchange.  Tiie  exchange  of  product  A  for 
pri>duct  B  becomes  broken  up  into  two  processes:  /rs(, 
the  sale  of  A  for  some  universally  acceptable  medium 
of  exc)iange ;  and  tecondy  the  purchase  of  B  with  this 
medium.  In  this  way  the  universally  acceptable  com- 
modity acquires  a  new  and  distinct  use.  Hitherto  it  was 
rslued  simply  as  an  object  of  personal  consumption ;  now 
it  ia  demanded  also  as  a  means  of  facilitating  exchanges 
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Formerly  it  waa  a  common  commodity :  now  it  is  a  pecul 
iar  commodity  possessing  a  special  function,  —  namely, 
the  function  of  serving  as  a  general  medium  of  exchange. 
Whenever  a  commodity  acquires  this  function,  it  becomes 
money.  Historically,  money  originated  in  this  way. 
Among  any  people  some  commodities  possess  greater  ex- 
changeability than  others,  and  the  most  convenient  of 
these  finally  serve  as  money.  A  list  of  tlie  commodities 
that  have  iu  various  times  and  places  served  as  money 
can  be  indefinitely  extended.  Besides  cattle  and  furs, 
may  be  mentioned  rice,  tea,  salt,  tobacco,  dates,  cocoa- 
nuts,  grains,  cowry  shells,  and  many  different  metals. 
Traces  of  such  usage  still  remain  in  our  language.  The 
Latin  word;)ecM«ia,moncy,  isfromj[)«cM«,  a  herd  of  cattle 
or  sheep;  and  from  it  we  have  derived  our  word  pecun- 
iartj.  So,  too,  the  English  word/ce  has  a  probable  etymo- 
logical connection  with  the  Gorman  word  Fi'f/i,  cattle. 

§  13S,  Copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  as  well  as  gold  and 
silver,  have  served  as  money  ;  but  gradually  the  precious 

metals  have  displaced  the  baser.     Gold  and 
Tlie  predaot 
mtuiau        silver  have  become  distinctively  the  laonev 

metals,  while  copper  has  retained  a  place  as 
small  change.  This  predominance  of  gold  and  silver  bas 
come  about  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

1,  Their  beauty  has  made  them  universally  desired 
for  purposes  of  ornamentation.  Probably  this  is  the  pri- 
mary reason  why  they  attained  such  universal  currency 
as  commodities.  At  tho  present,  the  amount  of  gold 
used  annually  in  manufactures  and  the  art*  is  valued  at 
not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
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2.  Tliey  are  durable,  and  can  be  easily  distinguished 
from  baser  metals. 

3.  They  are  difficult  to  procure,  and  therefore  hare 
a  higli  value.  Small  amounts  of  them  can  be  exchanged 
for  large  amounts  of  most  other  goods.  Hence  they  are 
portable,  and  since  early  times  have  been  able  to  seek 
distant  markets.  The  cost  of  producing  iron,  copper,  or 
zinc  has  so  cheapened,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  sup- 

hply  has  become  very  large.  Hence  they  have  decreased 
in  value,  so  that  they  are  too  bulky  to  serve  conveniently 
as  money. 

4.  They  are  highly  divisible.  Both  gold  and  silver 
are  divided  without  loss  into  small  units.  With  them 
it  is  easy  to  make  the  right  payment  for  any  commodity, 
whether  of  greater  or  of  less  value. 

6.  They  can  be  converted  easily  into  coins  of  uniform 
quality  and  weight. 

6.  They  have  been  extremely  uniform  in  value.  The 
world's  stock  of  gold  money  and  bars  is  valued  at  about 
110,000,000,000.  This  is  made  up  of  the  accumulations  of 
Centuries,  and  the  annual  product  averages  only  from  three 
to  fonr  per  cent  of  this  amount.  Gousequently  the  annual 
product  has  little  inSuence  upon  the  marginal  utility  of 
gold.  In  the  case  of  most  other  commodities  the  annual 
product  fumiflhes  the  greater  part  of  the  available  stock, 
and  the  marginal  utility  will  regularly  vary  with  every 
change  in  the  yearly  output.  People  have  always  been 
able  to  receive  the  precious  metals  in  payment  for  com- 
modities or  services,  with  confidence  that  the  medium  of 
[ayineat  would  remain  relatively  stable  in  value  for  years- 
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t^urtbermore,  the  demand  for  both  metals  is  extremely 
expansive,  bo  that  it  iocreases  rapid!/  as  their  yalue  falla 
This  is  truer  of  gold  than  of  silver. 

7.  They  are  uniform  in  valne  the  world  over. 
Possessing  high  specific  value  in  small  bulk,  they  are 
transported  cheaply  to  any  portion  of  the  globe  if  a 
temporary  difference  of  value  makes  it  profitable  to 
do  so. 

§  134.  The  precious  metals  circulated  at  first  in  the 
form  of  gold  and  silver  bars,  gold  dust,  and  nuggeta. 
cmiuuid  They  passed  by  weight,  and  those  who  n> 
"*'^*-  ccived  them  had  to  provide  means  for  weigh- 
ing them,  and  sometimes  even  for  testing  their  genuine- 
ness or  purity.  So  far  the  development  of  money  was  the 
result  exclusively  of  the  acts  of  private  indiviouals  seeking 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  exchange.  The  disadvantages  of 
weighing  and  testing  the  money  metals  were  next  reme- 
died by  coinage.  The  first  step  was  to  stamp  a  bar, 
or  ring,  or  wire  of  gold  or  silver,  in  order  to  certify  its 
weight  and  fineness.  This  has  been  done  commonly  by 
governments,  but  sometimes  goldsmiths  of  recognized 
standing  have  stamped  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
have  been  received  without  question.  Such  a  certifica- 
tion of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  metal  saved  exchangers 
from  an  immense  amount  of  trouble.  Improvements  in 
the  art  of  coining  have  led  coiners  to  stamp  both  sides 
of  the  coin,  and  to  mill  the  edges.  This  prevents  clipping 
the  coin  or  otherwise  tampering  with  it,  since  such 
attempts  deface  the  coin  and  can  be  easily  detected. 
Moreover,  the  designs  impressed  upon  coins  are  made 
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delicate  and  intricate  in  order  to  make  counterfeiting 
difficult.  A  well-developed  coinage  makes  it  possible  for 
money  to  pass  by  tale,  that  is,  by  count ;  and  eschangera 
no  longer  need  to  resort  to  weighing  in  order  to  avoid 
being  clieated.  Professor  Jevons  has  defined  coins  aa 
"  iagots  of  which  the  weight  and  fineness  are  certified  by 
the  integrity  of  designs  impressed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  metal." 

Free  coinage  of  any  metal  exists  whenever  any  owner 
of  bnllioQ  has  the  right  to  take  it  to  the  mints  and  have 
it  coined  into  money.  The  UniteJ  States  at  FmcoiiiaGe, 
the  present  time  allows  free  coinage  of  ^^""^ 
^Id,  but  the  coinage  of  silver  has  been  re-  hrMMee. 
stricted.  Gratuitous  coinage  is  a  different  thing.  The 
work  of  converting  bullion  into  coins  requires  a  consider- 
able outlay  for  tabor,  machinery,  etc  In  the  case  of 
larger  coins  the  exfjcnse  may  be  less  than  one  third  of 
one  per  cent,  while  in  the  case  of  small  coins  it  may 
amount  to  three  or  four  per  cent.  If  the  government 
makes  no  charge  for  coining  money,  and  bears  this  ex- 
pense itself,  coinage  is  gratuitous.  England,  since  1666, 
has  made  no  charge  for  coining  money.  The  United 
States  also,  except  for  the  period  1853  to  1875,  has  made 
no  charge  for  converting  standard  bullion  into  money. 
_  When  coinage  is  gratuitous,  the  amount  of  bullion  coined 
into  an  eagle  or  a  sovereign  will  equal  exactly  an  eagle 
or  a  sovereign.  If,  however,  a  mint  charge  is  made, 
bullion  will  be  worth  just  so  much  less  than  coins  con- 
taining the  same  weight  of  pure  metal.  Moat  governmenta 
oblige  persons  who  bring  bullion  to  the  mints  to  bear 
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the  expense  of  coining  it  into  monej'.  Such  a  charge, 
if  it  is  merely  suflicieut  to  cover  the  expenses  of  coinage, 
is  called  brassage. 

Oftentimes  goverumeuts  retain  more  metal  than  is 
required  to  cover  the  coats  of  coinage.  Such  a  chai^  U 
called  neigniorage.  Until  recent  times  many 
sovereigns  repeatedly  debased  the  money  of 
tlieir  countries  by  abstracting  a  seigniorage  of  ten,  twenty, 
and  sometimes  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent.  When  this  was 
done,  the  weight  of  the  coins  was  kept  up  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  alloy.  Modern  civilized  countries  usually 
debase  the  small  coins  used  for  fractional  currency,  and 
deduct  seigniorage  in  this  way.  For  instance,  since  1853 
the  fractional  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  have  been 
debased.  They  have  been  coined  exclusively  from  silver 
bought  by  the  government,  and  have  contained  less  than 
60,  25, 10,  and  5  cents  worth  of  silver,  although  the  gov- 
ernment has  paid  them  out  at  those  values.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  larger  coins  should  not  be  debased,  but  such 
a  policy  is  wise  in  the  case  of  fractional  currency.  It  pre 
vents  peo])lc  f lora  uselessly  melting  up  these  coins,  which 
are  worth  less  as  bullion  than  as  money. 

Many  facts  in  the  history  of  coinage  systems  give 
evidence  concerning  the  history  of  money.  Both  in 
orijjartoj^  Atiiens  and  in  Rome  the  earliest  coins 
•ce lyiteiiii.  Beem  to  have  been  stamped  with  the  figures 
of  oxen,  a  fact  which  probably  points  to  the  earlier  nse 
of  cattle  as  money.  In  the  date  country  of  Persia, 
where  dates  once  served  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  the 
smallest  silver  coins  bad  the  form  of  a  date.    The  names 
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of  many  coins  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  when  the 

precious   metals   circulated   by    weight.      The   Hebrew 

ahtkel  was  a  weight.     The  Roman  at  waa  originally  an 

ingot  of  copper  supposed  to  weigh  an  a»,  or  pound.    The 

Trench  livre,  the  Spanish  peso  and  peseta,  the  English 

pound,  the  German  mark,  were  all  originally  names  of 

weights  which  were  used   to   denote   coins.     Constant 

debsscment  by  European  kings  finally  reduced  these 

coins  far  below  the  original  weight.    These  facts  make 

it  clear  that  money  was  a  commodity  which  circulated 

by  weight  precisely  like  other  commodities, 

§  135.  The  notion  is  still  common  that  money  origi- 
nated in  some  act  of  government,  and  is  therefore  a 
creation  of  law.  Historically  there  can  be  oo^jnunmn 
no  doubt  that  money  originated  solely  by  «»i  money. 
acts  of  individuals,  and  that  governments  for  a  long 
time  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  establishment  or  regu- 
lation of  a  medium  of  exchange.  At  a  later  date,  how- 
ever, the  action  of  governments  began  to  affect  the 
institution  of  money.  On  the  one  hand,  they  instituted 
aystems  of  coinage.  On  the  other,  they  imposed  fines 
payable  in  money,  and  received  money  in  payments  to 
the  public  treasury.  They  selected  the  commodity 
which  had  long  passed  as  money  between  individuals, 
and  made  it  the  means  of  payment  in  the  case  of  fines 
and  public  dues.  This  extended  the  usefulness  of 
money,  but  did  not  originate  it.  The  work  of  coinage 
waa  left  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  until  com- 
paratively recent  times.  Gradually  the  need  of  uni- 
formity and   abaoluto  security   forced   governments   to 
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make  coinage  an  exclusively  public  function,  and  to  pro- 
hibit by  severe  penalties  coinage  by  private  individuals. 

After  establishing  public  systems  of  coinage,  govern- 
ments have  taken  a  further  step  in  developing  the  insti- 
tution of  money.  They  have  declared  that 
their  coins  shall  be  received  in  payment  of 
private  debts,  In  this  way,  coins  are  made  a  legal  ten- 
der which  must  be  received  in  discharge  of  debts,  except 
when  persons  are  allowed  in  special  contracts  to  agree 
upon  some  other  commodity  as  a  means  of  payment. 
Thus,  in  the  United  States,  gold  coins,  the  silver  dollar, 
greenbacks  (or  United  States  notes),  and  treasury  notes 
are  legal  tender ;  but  courts  will  enforce  contracts  which 
call  for  the  payment  of  gold. 

§  136.  Money  was  originally  a  mere  commodity  which, 
on  account  of  its  superior  desirability  and  convenience, 
obtained  general  currency  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Hereby  it  acquired  a, new  use 
distinct  from  its  other  uses  as  a  consumption-good. 
Men  began  to  demand  gold  and  silver,  not  merely  for 
use  in  manufactures  and  the  arts,  but  also  for  a  medium 
of  exchange.  We  may  therefore  speak  of  a  demand 
for  the  precious  metals  for  employment  as  money,  and 
a  demand  for  them  for  employment  in  the  arts.  Upon 
this  combined  demand  "their  utility  depends.  Gold  and 
silver  were  useful  and  valuable  commodities  before  they 
were  ever  used  as  money  ;  and  they  would  remain  valu- 
able commodities  even  if  people  should  no  longer  employ 
them  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Yet  their  value  is 
increased  by  the  money  demand  for  them,  and  it  would 
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faH  if  they  should  cease  to  be  demanded  as  money.  At 
a  late  period  in  the  history  of  money,  the  influence 
<rf  governments  was  felt.  Fines  and  public  dues  were 
made  payable  in  the  commodity  which  served  as  money, 
and  Iegal-t€nder  laws  enabled  it  to  perform  more  per- 
fectly' its  work  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

II.   The  Talne  of  Metallic  Uoney. 

§  137.   Gold  and  silver  as  commoditieB  have  a  certain 
marginal  utility  which  depends  upon  their  usefulness  aa 
consumption-go  ode.      When   they  are  used 
as  money,  their  marginal  utility  for  this  we  auats  ot 
is  simply  the  utility  of  the  quantity  of  goods 
which  they  will  buy.     When  prices  are  high,  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  required  to  purchase  commodities  ;  and 
»hcn  prices  are  low,  a  large  quantity  of  goods  can  be 
Iwught  with  a  little  money.     The  marginal  utility   of 
money  will  be  high,  therefore,  when  general  prices  are 
'ow  ;    and    will  be  low  when  general  prices  are   high. 
We    must  now   consider   the   causes   which   determine 
trhether  the  purchasing  power  of  money   (that  is,   it« 
tnarginal  utility)  shall  be  high  or  low. 

§  138.   Prices  are  the  values  of  commodities  exprossed 
in  terms  of  money.     It  is  possible  for  commodities  as  a 
iFhole  to  exchange  at  one  time  for  very  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  money  from  what  they  com-  y„  ^^^ 
mand  at  another.     Between  1850  and  1873  '"«!'>' 
prices  rose,  from  1873  to  1896  they  gradu- 
ally declined,   since   1897   they  have    risen.      It  ia  not 
euy  to  determine  whether  the  general  level  of  prices  ia 
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rising  or  falling,  because  the  prices  of  all  comtnoditiet 
and  serviceB  do  not  move  in  the  same  direction  at  any 
one  time.  The  simplest  mctiiod  of  determining  varia- 
tions in  general  prices  is  the  system  of  index  numbers. 
The  prices  of  a  large  number  of  commodities  are  deter- 
mined in  some  year,  and  these  prices  are  then  called  100 
as  a  basis  of  comparison.  If  one  hundred  commodities 
Bliould  be  taken,  the  index  number  for  the  first  year 
would  be  10,000.  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  prices  of  all  the 
commodities.  Suppose  that  at  the  end  of  the  next  year 
it  is  found  that  ten  commodities  have  risen,  on  the 
average,  10  per  cent ;  tliat  forty  commodities  have  fallen, 
on  the  average,  10  per  cent;  and  that  fifty  commoJities 
remain  unchanged  in  price.  Then,  by  adding  the  prices 
of  all  the  commodities  reduced  to  this  scale  of  100,  we 
should  get  9,700  as  the  index  number  for  the  second 
year,  A  comparison  of  the  index  numbers  for  the  two 
years  shows  an  avcro^e  fall  in  prices  amounting  to  three 
per  cent.  In  oider  for  this  method  of  index  numbers  to 
be  satisfactorily  used,  a  large  number  of  commodities 
must  be  examined;  and  the  price  of  each  one  should 
he  given  importance  in  the  final  result  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  regularly  marketed  and  consumed.  ThuA 
wheat,  corn,  and  pig  iron  should  be  given  more  weight 
than  drugs,  spices,  and  platinum.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  all  methods  of  computation  show  a  gradual 
decline  in  prices, 

§  139.  We  may  explain  variations  in  general  prices 
ib  the  following  manner.  We  may  regard  the  amount 
of  money  in  a  community  as  an  important  factor  ia 
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determining  the  prices  that  people  will  be  able  to  pay 
for  commodities.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill,  "Money 
acts  upon  prices  In  no  other  way  than  by 
being  tendered  in  exchange  for  commodities,  rt^'e*'"' 
The  demand  which  influences  the  prices  of  i"«Mier«i 
commodities  consists  of  the  money  offered  for 
them,"  As  the  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  con- 
Buraers  increases,  the  marginal  utility  of  each  piece  of 
money  will  decrease ;  the  surplus  of  the  marginal  utility 
of  commoditiea  over  the  marginal  utility  of  their  money 
cost  will  increase ;  and  the  same  number  of  commodities 
will  be  in  demand  at  higher  prices,  or  a  larger  number 
of  commodities  will  be  demanded  at  the  same  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  regard  the  commodities  pro- 
duced for  sale  in  any  community  as  a  stock  of  goods 
which  producers  desire  to  exchange  for  money.  Tliese 
commodities,  as  a  rule,  have  no  utility  for  the  producers 
except  as  they  can  be  sold.  Then  we  can  say  that  the 
demand  for  money  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
goods  offered  by  sellers.  Now  the  ratio  at  which  com- 
modities will  exchange  for  money  (that  is,  the  general 
level  of  prices)  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
demand  for  money  and  the  supply  of  money.  This  can 
be  shown  by  assuming  flie  following  cases  :^ 

1.   Assume  that  the  number  of  commodities  offered 
for  sale  remains  unchanged,  but  that  tlie  amount  of 
money  in  the  community  is  increased,  as  it  was  in  thist   ■ 
country   after   the   discovery   of    the   Californian   gold       yj 
mines.     Then  the  increased  stock  of  money  will  tend  m*-^ 
stimulat«  the  demand  for  commodities;  and  producers-     ^ 
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will,  as  a  rule,  be  enabled  to  sell  their  stocks  of  goi 
for  higher  prices.  CoiiverBely,  if  the  mines  become 
exhausted,  as  occurred  during  the  later  years  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  stock  of  money  decreases  by 
gradual  waste,  then  the  demand  for  commodities  will 
gradually  decline,  and  a  lower  level  of  general  prices 
will  be  the  result.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that,  when 
the  stock  of  money  increases,  the  purchasing  power  of 
each  piece  of  money  will  tend  to  be  less  than  it  formerly 
was.  On  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  in  the  stock  of 
money  tends  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  each 
piece.  Prices  will  tend  to  rise,  therefore,  when  the 
stock  of  money  increases ;  and  they  will  tend  to  fall  as 
it  decreases. 

2.  Next  we  must  study  the  effect  of  changes  in  the 
amount  of  commodities  produced  for  sale.  We  will 
suppose  that  the  stock  of  money  remains  unchanged. 
Now,  in  a  progressive  country  improvements  in  produc 
tion  continually  increase  the  number  of  cotomodities 
that  can  be  turned  out  with  a  given  expenditure  of  labor 
and  capital.  Furthermore,  every  increase  of  population 
may  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  productive  forces 
of  a  conntry,  and  so  to  increase  the  production  of 
commodities.  If  the  number  of  commodities  produced 
for  sale  increases,  while  the  amount  of  money  remains 
the  same,  prodocers  will  have  to  dispose  of  a  larger 
stock  of  goods  in  markets  where  the  general  den^and  for 
commodities  remains  unchanged.  Competition  between 
producers  will  tend  to  become  sharper  under  such  cir- 
oumstances,  and  commodities  will  exchange  for  leas 
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money  than  they  formerly  commanded.    Tins  mcana 
that  general  prices  will   be  lower.     Coiiverselj',  if  the 
production  of  commodities  is  decreased  bo  that  fewer 
goods  are  brought  to  market,  prices  will  tend  to  rise.    — .^ 
8.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  prices  tend  to  vary  I  , 
directly  as  the  amount  of  money  which  consumers  take 
t^a  market  to  exchange  for  commodities,  and  that  they 
"^^-ill  tend  to  vary  inversely  na  the  number  of  commod- 
*-"%ie3  which  producers  hring  to  market  to  exchange  foP^ 
-*30ODey.     But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  both  the^  |t 
^^upply  of  money  and  the  supply  of  commodities  may  . 
"■^rary  at  tlie  same  time.     Thus  an    increased    supply 
^f  money   may  coincide  with  an  increased    production  ^ 
■*£  commodities,  or  a  decreased  supply  of   money  may  ^f 
coincide  with  a  decreased  supply  of   commodities.     In^ 
tuch   cases  one  change  tends  to  offset  the  other.     On  v 
tlie  other  hand,  a  larger  supply  of  money  coinciding 
irith   a  smaller   supply   of   commodities,  ur   a   smaller 
supply  of  money  coinciding  with  a  larger  production  of 
commodities,  would  produce  greatly  intensified  effects. 
§  140.    Of  the  world's  stock  of  gold  and  silver,  only 
a  part  18  in  the  form  of  money.     A  considerable  portion 
eatiste  as  bullion  or  as  manufactured  com-    buui™  »nd 
•Hoditios.     But  gold  and  silver  in  the  form    ™""w- 
^if  bullion  or  of  manufactured  goods  can  be  melted  up 
*"cadily  and  converted  into  money,  if  free  coinage  is 
allowed,  while  gold  and  silver  coin  with  equal  ease  can 
V)e   melted  Into  bullion.     It  follows  that  the  marginal 
utility   of  the  precious  metals  as  money  can  never  be 
'very  different  from  their  marginal  utility  as  bullion.     I£ 
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a  change  of  fashion  or  of  taste  increases  the  margins 
utilitj  of  bullion,  gold  or  silver  coins  will  be  melted  op. 
This  will  continue  until  the  increase  in  the  supply  of 
bullion  will  lead  to  such  a  decrease  in  its  marginal 
utility  that  people  no  longer  care  to  convert  money 
into  bullion.  On  the  other  baud,  if  money  commands 
more  commodities  than  formerly,  bnUion  will  be  con- 
verted into  coin,  and  the  supply  of  money  will  be 
increased.  Finally,  the  existence  of  a  large  demand 
tor  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts  tends  to  make  their  value 
stable.  If  the  value  of  money  increases  (that  is,  if 
prices  fall),  the  supply  of  money  will  tend  to  increase 
through  the  melting  up  of  bullion.  Conversely,  a  fall 
in  the  value  of  money  [that  is,  a  rise  of  prices)  will 
tend  to  be  checked  by  a  greater  use  of  the  precious 
metals   in  the  arts. 

"^5  141,     General  prices  depend  upon  the  demand  for 
Thcnippi^oi   mouey  and  the  supply  of  money.     But  it  is 
tteafm^     necessary  to  consider  all  the  elements  that 
for  money,      determine  demand  and  supply. 
1.  The  number  of  commodities  which  producers  bring 
to  market  is  not  the  only  element  that  influences  the  de- 
mand for  money.     A  commodity  may  be  produced  by  a 
farmer  or  a  manufacturer,  then  sold  to  a  wholesale  dealer, 
then  sold  by  the  wholesaler  to  a  retail  merchant,  then  sold 
by  the  retailer  to  the  person  who  is  to  consume  it.     The 
greater  part  of  the  goods  produced  for  sale  changes 
hands  at  least  three  times  in  passing  from  the  original 
producers  to  the  consumers.     If  one  thousand  commod- 
ities are  produced  for  sale  in  any  community,  we  ma; 
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I      assume  that  at  least  three  thousand  exchanges  will  have 

I       to  be  effected  before  thcac  thousand  articles  reach  the 

final  consumers.     Evidently  the  demand  for  money  will 

1      be  three  times  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  the  goods  passed 

!       directly  from  the  farmer  or  manufacturer  to  the  con- 

I       Bumer.     It  appears,  then,  that  the  demand  for  money 

depends  upon  two  factors,  (a)  the  number  of  comraodi- 

'       tics  produced  for  sale,  and  (5)  the  average  number  of 

times  each  commodity  changes  bands  ou  its  way  from 

producer  to  consumer. 

2.  The  supply  of  money  does  not  depend  solely  upon 
the  number  of  pieces  available  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities. Suppose  that  one  thousand  commodities  are 
eicbanged  three  times  each,  so  that  three  thousand 
exchanges  are  effected.  Now  one  thousand  pieces  of 
money  may  suffice  to  effect  all  these  exchanges,  if  each 
piece  passes  from  one  person  to  another  three  times 
daring  the  time  that  the  thousand  commodities  are 
being  exchanged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of 
money  in  any  country  falls  far  short  of  the  volume  of 
business  to  be  transacted  in  any  season  or  year.  On 
July  1,1895,  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  was  about  $1,602,000,000, 
an  average  amount  of  $22.93  for  each  person  in  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1895  each  piece 
of  money  served  to  effect  a  considerable  number  of 
exchanges,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  commodities 
exchanged  for  money  vastly  exceeded  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  country.  Manifestly.  $1,600,000,000  cir- 
culating from  one  person  to  another  on  the  average  one 
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hundred  times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  will  do  as  much 
money  work  as  $16,000,000,000  each  piece  of  which 
changes  handa  only  ten  times  during  the  same  period, 
Evidently  the  supply  of  money  depends  upon  the  two  fac- 
tors, (a)  the  nimiber  of  pieces  of  money,  (i)  tlie  average 
rapidity  with  which  they  circulate.  It  will  be  well  to 
explain  clearly  what  is  implied  by  the  phrase  "  rapidity 
of  circulation  "  when  applied  to  money.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  a  community  are  prosperous,  they  will  be  able  to 
purcliase  commodities  freely.  The  demand  for  both  con- 
sumers' and  producers'  goods  will  be  active.  Whatever 
incomes  consumers  receive  will  be  quickly  expended  for 
consumera'  goods;  or  will  be  invested,  and  so  will  be 
exchanged  for  producers'  goods.  Merchants  will  find 
their  stocks  of  goods  in  active  demand,  and  commod- 
ities will  pass  quickly  from  producer  to  consumer. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  given  stock  of  money 
will  circulate  much  more  rapidly  than  wheu  trade  is 
dull  and  people  are  less  prosperous.  There  are,  of 
course,  limits  beyond  which  the  rapidity  with  whicli 
money  circulates  cannot  be  increased ;  and.  further- 
more, it  will  be  greater  in  some  communities  than  in 
others.  The  rapidity  of  circulation  will  regularly  be 
great  in  proportion  to  the  activity,  enterprise,  and  pros- 
perity of  each  community. 

S.  While  this  statement  of  the  various  elements  that 
determine  the  demand  for  money  and  the  supply  of 
money  complicates  the  theory  of  general  prices.,  the  dif- 
ficulty is  not  so  great  as  it  might  seem.  In  the  United 
States  at  any  given  time,  the  rapidity  with  which  money 
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circulates  is  (ised  within  quite  narrow  limits,  and  it  can- 
not change  to  any  great  extent.  So,  also,  the  average 
number  of  times  that  commodities  pass  from  one  person 
to  another  before  they  reach  the  final  consumer  is  some* 
thing  that  is  fixed  quite  definitely  at  any  given  time  by 
the  habits  and  customs  of  our  people.  If  the  number  of 
{ueces  of  money  in  the  United  States  increases,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  rapidity  of  circulation  will  not  vary 
greatly,  and  that  the  supply  of  money  will  be  increased. 
Similarly,  if  the  production  of  commodities  increases,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  there  will  be  no  considerable 
change  in  the  average  number  of  times  that  each  com- 
modity changes  hands  ;  so  that  an  increase  of  commodi- 
ties will  be  practically  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  the 
demand  for  money. 

§  142.   If  wo  assume  the  world's  stock  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  to  bo  fixed,  then  their  values  will  depend 
simply  upon  the  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  Tueconof 
available  for  money  and  for  use  in  the  arts,  JJ^^iJtj™ 
and  tJie  demand  for  both  metals.    The  prob-  metai.  liniOiy 
lem    becomes,    under    such   circumstances,  tteir  value. 
exactly  similar  to  the  problem  of  market  prices.     But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  gold  and  silver  are  produced,  like 
any  other  commodities,  by  men  who  desire  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  operation  of  their  mines.     If  the  value 
of  money  is  high,  the  profits  of  mining  gold  and  silver 
will   he  large,  and   the  output  will    oegin  to  increase. 
Conversely,  a  low  value  of  money  will  decrease  profits 
and   reduce   the    production    of    the    precious    metals. 
Gradually  the  supply  of  money  will  bo  increased  or  de- 
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creased  as  the  output  from  the  mines  slowly  changes. 
Several  years  may  be  required  before  a  change  in  the 
world's  output  of  gold  or  silver  will  appreciably  affect 
tlie  value  of  the  enormous  stock  of  the  precious  metals 
But,  in  the  long  run,  changes  in  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  will  make  their  value  approximate  the  mar- 
ginal expenses  of  producing  them. 

Let  us  consider  in  greater  detail  the  manner  in  which 
the  cost  of  producing  the  money  metals  affects  their 
Detailed  «i-  valuc.  Suppose  that  prices  are  low.  Then 
punau™.  tij^,  Djoncy  cost  of  doing  all  business  will 
tend  to  decrease,  and  the  expenses  of  mining  gold  and 
silver  will  become  smaller.  At  the  same  time,  the  low 
level  of  general  prices  means  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  money  metals  is  increased.  The  lower  cost  of 
production  will  make  mining  very  profitable,  and  will 
increase  the  annual  output.  Thus  a  fall  of  prices  tends 
to  cause  an  increase  of  the  supply  of  the  money  metals. 
Ultimately  the  increased  supply  will  lower  the  value  of 
money,  and  so  restore  a  higher  level  of  prices.  Again, 
suppose  that  an  increasing  supply  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
any  other  cause,  produces  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
money  and  a  rise  of  prices.  Then  the  higher  level  of 
prices  will  increase  the  expense  of  doing  business,  and 
will  therefore  increase  the  money  cost  of  mining.  The 
lower  value  of  money  will  gradually  cause  a  decrease  in 
the  production  of  gold  and  silver.  This  takes  place  in 
the  following  way.  Some  mines  are  much  richer  than 
others,  and  from  them  gold  can  be  produced  at  a 
smaller  expense.     When  prices  rise  and  the  expenses  of 
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I  minia^  increase,  the  poorer  mines  can  no  longer  be 

I  operated  at  a  profit  and  will  ceaso  to  be-worked.    The 

general  level  of  prices,  therefore,  will  help  to  determine 

what  mines  can  be  operated  profitably,  and  what  mines 

cannot  be  worked.     Rising  prices  will  gradually  shut  off 

the  supplies  of  metals  secured  from  the  poorer  mines. 

The  adjustment  of  the  money  metals  to  the  expenses 

of  producinE;  them  is  effected  slowly  by  a  _ 

"^  °  -^       '  .       The  Tilne  of 

gradual  increase  or  decrease  of  the  supply,  rooneyisad- 
For  long  periods  of  years  there  may  be  no  i^^l"^' 
correspondence.     But,  in  the  Iodr  run,  the  ti^o'sto- 
cost  of  producing  gold  and  silver  from  the 
mines   that  form  the  sources  of  supply   will  exert  an 
influence  upon  their  value. 

§  143.   In  applying  this  theory  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten  that  hitherto   the  production  of  the    precious 
metals  has  been  conducted  in  a  haphazard  ^-n^gondi- 
manner.      By   mere    accident    rich    mines  tionioruie 
have   been   discovered   in   South    America,  ofeoWand 
California,    Australia,  and    South    Africa ;     "'' 
and  the  world's  stock  of  gold  and  silver  has  been  in- 
creased suddenly  without  any  special  reference  to  the 
existing  level  of  general  prices.    Yet,  even  in  these 
caAes,   two   things   have   ever   been    true:     Fint,    the 
search  for  the  precious  metals  is  always  most  active 
when  their  purchasing  power  is  high.     Second,  when- 
erer  sudden  discoveries  of  the  money  metals  have  in- 
creased the  stock  of  money  and  raised  prices,  the  poorer 
.  mines  have  had  to  be  abandoned  ;  and  in  this  manner 
production  has  been  checked.    At  the  present  time  gold 
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and  silver  are  mined  in  a  far  more  ejetematic  manneF 
tlian  ever  before,  and  the  principles  laid  down  will  oper- 
ate more  promptly.  The  rise  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  gold  during  the  last  twenty  years  lias  stimulated  gold 
mining  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Formerly  gold  was 
produced  by  crude  methods,  mainly  from  rich  placer 
deposits  or  from  very  rich  ores.  The  placer  deposits 
are  limited,  and  have  been  discovered  and  worked  in  a 
very  haphazard  manner.  But  within  recent  years  the 
methods  of  mining  gold-bearing  ores  have  been  vastly 
improved.  Ores  which  formerly  could  not  be  worked  at 
a  profit  are  now  handled  by  new  methods  in  such  a  way 
as  to  yield  very  large  returns.  In  the  future  the  busi- 
ness of  gold  mining  will  be  conducted  in  anything  but  a 
haphazard  manner.  Silver  has  always  been  produced 
by  a  more  systematic  process  of  separating  it  from  the 
ores  in  which  it  usually  occurs.  Its  production  has  not 
depended  upon  the  chance  discovery  of  rich  surface 
deposits,  for  it  seldom  occurs  in  its  native  state.  In 
recent  times  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  has  been 
quite  regular  from  year  to  year,  increasing  or  decreasing 
in  a  gradual  manner.  For  the  future,  we  liave  a  right 
to  anticipate  a  systematic  production  of  both  metals  in 
such  quantities  as  shall  bo  commercially  profitable. 
§  144.    At   the  opening  of  the  Christian  Era,  large 

amounts  of  gold  and  silver,  accumulated  by 
HlrtoiyofUie  "  ,  ,    ,      ,      ,        ,- 

prodnctioii      the  couqucred  nations  of  the  lands  adjoin- 

«UTer.  uig  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  had  been  seized 

by  the  Romans  and  thrown  into  circulation 

throughout  their  empire.     A  rise  of  prices  hinderei] 
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farther  mining  of  the  precious  metals,  while  wasteful 
methuds  of  operation  caused  a  rapid  exhaustion  of  the 
richest  mines.  Gradually  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  ceased,  the  existing  stocks  were  dissipated,  and  a, 
fall  of  prices  set  in  throughout  the  Roman  world.  From 
the  fourth  century  to  the  sixteenth  there  was  a  positive 
money  famine.  For  several  centuries  practically  no  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  world's  stock  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  art  of  mining  seemed  to  be  lost.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  mining  was  commenced  in 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Germany  ;  but  prices  continued 
at  a  very  low  level  until  some  years  after  the  discovery 
of  America.  After  1545  the  Peruvian  mines  poured  a 
flood  of  silver  into  Europe,  and  finally  prices  began  to 
rise  at  a  rapid  rate.  After  1700  the  Brazilian  gold  minea 
tamed  out  large  quantities  of  gold,  while  later  in  the 
same  century  the  Mexican  mines  began  to  yield  large 
amounts  of  silver.  The  combined  effects  of  these  dis- 
coveries of  gold  and  silver  were  to  cause  a  rise  of  prices 
of  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent  between  the  years  1600 
and  1800.  In  1848  came  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  tlireo  years  later  the  Australian  production 
became  very  large.  About  1800  the  average  annual  pro- 
daction  of  gold  was  571,000  ounces.  In  1850  it  suddenly 
increased  to  four  times  that  amount.  By  1860  it  had  in- 
creased to  nearly  6,500,000  ounces,  and  prices  had  begun 
to  rise  again  all  over  the  world.  After  1860  the  gold 
production  gradually  declined,  but  it  is  probable  that 
prices  rose  at  least  twenty  per  cent  between  1850  and 
1870.     During  the  decade,  1860  to  1870,  the  productioo 


fliiiihilj  in  the  United 

were  being  opened. 

jnwluction  Imd  never 

i  hBtwecn  1871  and  1875 

Gbiee  1675  the  silver  out- 

mntinfT  to  167,727,000 

than   five   timea   the 

;  any  period   previoua  to 

rears  the  urorld's  product 

From  1881  to  1885  the 

4JM4KW  ounces.    In  1905  it 


misunderstanding  if  we 

rf  tbe  relation  of  money  to 

fntral  prices,  and  ejt  plains 

fact  that  money  will 

fities  at  some  times  tlian  at 

ly  of  changes  in  general 

com,  or  iron  may  rise  and 

condiliona  of  the  demand 
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isriiest  function  of  money  was 

w  t  wtdium  of  exchange.     For  this 

it  ori^ated.     But  money  has  come 

fii»*i"—      It  serves,  in  the  second 
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W  place,  as  a  value  denominator,  a  common  deuominator  in 
f  which  the  exchange  values  of  other  commodities  are  ex- 
pressed. Not  only  commodities,  but  also  wages,  salaries, 
rents,  and  all  kinds  of  public  and  private  payments  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  money,  TJiis  function  is  distin- 
guishable from  the  first  function  of  money.  It  has  hap- 
pened that  one  kiud  of  money  has  served  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  while  another  has  served  as  a  value  denom- 
inator. In  the  American  colonics  the  values  of  all  com- 
modities and  services  were  expressed  in  terms  of  English 
money  (that  is,  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence),  while  the 
actual  circulating  medium  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Dutch  coins.  Money  which 
serves  aa  a  value  denominator,  but  not  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  is  called  money  of  account.  Closely  connected 
with  this  second  function  of  money  is  a  third,  the  func- 
tion ot  serving  as  a  standard  for  deferred  paymev,t».  In 
renting  lands,  or  in  agreeing  to  pay  interest  and  princi- 
pal of  mortgages  or  bonds  for  a  long  period  of  time,  per- 
sons are  constantly  entering  into  contracts  '^o  pay  debts 
at  future  dates.  These  long-term  contracts  may  extend 
over  a  period  of  five,  twenty,  or  even  one  hundred  years. 
In  snch  cases  money  usually  serves  as  a  standard  for 
deferred  payments.  But  other  commodities  hava  been 
need.  Colleges  of  the  English  universities,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  have  for  centuries  leased  their  lands  for 
com  rents.  These  corn  rents  have  varied  far  less  than 
money  rents  would  have  varied  during  the  centuries  that 
ihey  have  been  in  force.  Revolutionary  changes  in  the 
value  of  money  make  it  on  imperfect  standard  for  long- 
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deferred  payments.  Finally,  money  performs  a  fourth 
function,  that  of  serving  as  a  legal  tender  for  all  dehtt. 
Historically,  tbis  has  been  a  function  which  governments 
have  conferred  upon  money  at  a  late  stage  in  ita  develop- 
ment. The  preciouH  metals  served  as  a  medium  of  ez- 
chango  for  centuries  before  legal-tender  laws  were  eveu 
thought  of,  while  gold  would  serve  as  money  at  the 
present  day  even  if  all  legal-tender  laws  should  be  re- 
pealed. Silver  also  would  circulate  readily  in  some 
countries  without  being  made  a  legal  tender,  but  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  its  use  would  be  consider- 
ably restricted.  The  wholesale  trade  of  civilized  coun- 
tries requires  the  use  of  gold.  The  superior  convenience 
of  gold  for  large  payments  has  caused  the  commercial 
world  to  show  a  marked  preference  for  that  metal. 
Until  1861  many  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins,  even  when 
our  government  refused  to  make  them  legal  tender,  cir- 
culated in  the  United  States,  Certain  well  known  coins, 
such  as  the  English  sovereign,  have  obtained  currency 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  where  they  have  not  been  a 
legal  tender. 


m.    Debased  Honey.    Gresham's  Law. 


§  147.  Governments  have  often  declared  various  gold 
and  silver  coins  to  be  full  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts.  When  this  has  been  done,  it  has 
frequently  happened  that  the  legal-tender 
power  of  two  different  coins  has  been  made  the  same, 
while  one   coin   has   contained   metal   of   considerably 
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greater  value  in  the  bullion  market  than  the  other  haa 
possessed.  For  instance,  iu  1895  the  average  market 
ralue  of  the  tine  silver  in  one  of  our  silver  dollars  was 
about  one  twentieth  of  the  market  value  of  the  gold 
bullion  contained  in  a  ten-dollar  gold-piece,  or  eagle. 
In  other  words,  ten  silver  dollars  were  given  by  law  the 
same  power  as  the  eagle  possessed  in  the  matter  of  pay* 
ing  debts;  white  the  silver  bullion  contained  in  them 
had  about  one  half  the  market  value  of  the  gold  bullion 
contained  in  the  eagle.  Whenever  a  coin  is  given  a  legal- 
tender  power  greater  than  the  market  value  of  the  gold 
or  silver  bullion  which  it  contains,  it  becomes  a  debated 
coin.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  results  of  giving 
equal  legal-tender  power  to  coins  that  have  different 
liullion  values. 

§  148.    At  any  given  time  a  community  or  a  nation 
■will  need  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  money  in  order 
■to  carry  on   its  exchan<!;es  at   the   existing  Thtfliuntitj 
level  of  prices.     Suppose  that  commodities  ^^^'' 
to   the   value   of    $1,000,000   are   produced  mOm.  aeed*. 
uiDually,  and   that  they  change  hands  three   times  in 
passing   from  the  producers  to  the  consumers.     Thea 
93,000,000  of  exchanges  will  need  to  be  effected  each 
year.    Suppose  that  the  community  possesses  a  stock  of 
money  amounting  to  $60,000,  and  that  each  dollar  cir- 
culates with  B  rapidity  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  pass  from 
one  person  to  another  fifty  times  during  each  year.   Tlien 
the  stock  of  money  will  be  Just  sufficient,  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  to  effect  all  the  $3,000,000  of  ei- 
cbauges  ;  and  the  general  level  of  prices  for  the  year 
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will  be  one  dollar.  Now,  if  the  production  of  com- 
modities remains  uucbanged,  the  comiuuuitj  will  need 
J60,000  of  money  to  effect  its  exchanges  at  the  existing 
level  of  prices.  If  the  production  of  commodities  de- 
creases, leas  mouey  will  be  needed  to  maintain  the 
existing  level  of  prices ;  while,  if  production  increases, 
more  money  will  be  needed,  assuming  in  both  coses  that 
all  the  conditions  of  exchange  remain  the  same. 

§  149.    Now  suppose  that  the  nation's  stock  of  money 

has  consisted  hitherto  of  gold  dollars,  each  of  which  has 

^^^  contained  23.22  grains  of  fine  gold.'     Sup- 

ofdcbued       pose  that  the  government  decides  to  allow 

°'°°^'  any  person  to  bring  371.25  grains  of  fine 

silver*  to  the  mints,  and  to  have  this  quantity  of  silver 

converted  into  a  coin  which  is  called  a  dollar.     Suppose 

that  this  silver  dollar  is  allowed  by  law  to  have  the  same 

power  to   pay  debts  which   the  gold  dollar  possesses, 

while  the  market  value  of  the  bullion  contained  in  each 

silver  coin  is  only  one  half  as  great  as  the  value  of  the 

bullion  contained  in  each  gold  coin.'     We  should  then 

have  an   example  of  the  influence  of  bad   or   debased 

money  in  driving  out  good  money.     With  other  things 


I  This  is  the  weight  of  the  pare  contents  of  the  gold  doUnr,  which  was 
coined  in  the  United  States  from  1849  to  1890.  It  is  oue  leoth  of  the 
weight  of  Che  present  eagle. 

'  This  is  the  wpiifhl  of  the  pnre  contents  of  onr  ailvet  dollar. 

■  This  corresponds  closely  to  the  arerage  price  of  eilvei  bullion  for 
1895.  The  readers  will  remember  that,  at  an;  moment,  the  n]aTket  Tains 
of  gold  or  sIlTer  ballion  will  depend  npou  the  supplj  of  either  metal  an ' 
the  demand  for  each  for  money  and  for  use  in  the  arts.  In  the  long  rub 
4ioweTer,  the  market  value  of  gold  and  sUFcr  bulUoo  will  depend  npon  Ch« 
marginal  expenses  of  production. 
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it  often  happens  that  superior  commodities  drive  in- 
ferior out  of  the  market,  but  with  legal-tender  money 
the  case  is  different.    If  the  law  allows  the  debtor  to 
pav  a  debt  of  ten  dollars  with  ten  silver  dollars  whose 
bullion  value  is  only  one  half  the   bullion  value   of  a 
ten-dollar  gold-piece,  many  debtors  will  make  payment 
with  the  cheaper  money.    As  a  iWe,  the  dearer  money 
will  go  out  of  circulation  as  fast  as  cheaper  money  is 
allowed  to  take  its  place.      Even  when  coins  are  not 
actually  declared  legal  tender,  the  force  of  custom,  or 
the  ignorance   of  many  persons  concerning  the  actual 
bullion  value  of  the  coins,  may  serve  to  give  currency 
to  the  inferior  money.     It  will  then  tend  to  displace 
better  money  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  legal  tender. 
EcoDOmista  call  this  principle  "  Gresham'a  Law,"  after 
Sir  Thomas   Greshara,  who   long   ago    formulated   the 
statement  that  bad  money  tends  to  drive  out  good,  but 
good  money  cannot  drive  out  bad. 

The  operation    of  Grosham's   law  does  not   d«pend 
necessarily  upon  the  action  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  picking  over  various  coins  in  order  to  se-  MumeriB 
lect  the  cheapest  for  the  purpose  of  paying  c,„^,„-t 
their  debts.     Tiiis  is  done  by  money  dealers.  uwoseMtea. 
Goldsmiths    select    the    heaviest    and    most    valuable 
coins  for  the  purpose  of  melting  them  up  into  bullion. 
Bankers  and  gold   brokers   constantly  pick  over  gold 
.money   to  secure  the  heaviest   coins   for  shipments  to 
foreign  countries.     When  American  gold  coins  are  sent 
to  England,  they  pass  as  so  much  gold  bullion.    Bankers 
who  ship  bullion  naturally  select  the  heaviest  coins  for 
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paying  foreign  debts,  and  turn  back  into  circulation 
thoae  that  have  been  worn  lighter  by  longer  use.  So 
with  the  silver  dollars  in  the  case  which  we  har* 
assumed.  They  will  be  nsed  for  paying  domestic  debta, 
while  the  gold  coins,  on  account  of  their  superior  btillioa 
value,  will  be  used  in  paying  foreign  debts. 

§  150,    But  there  are  limits  to  the  power  of  inferior 
money  to  drive  out  superior.     If  there  is  a  large  amount 
Ljinitttioiii     "^  silver  bullion  available  for  coinage   pur- 
totta  poaen,  and  the  law  allows  any  amount  to  be 

Grcaiiain'i       brought  to  the  mints,  a  large   number   of 
'■^"  silver  dollars  will  be  placed  in  circulation. 

In  the  bullion  market  371.25  grains  of  silver  are  worth 
only  one  half  of  23.22  grains  of  gold  ;  but  the  law  gives 
to  the  371,25-grain  silver  dollar  the  same  power  in 
paying  debta  that  the  2S.22-grain  gold  dollar  possesses. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  gold  dollars  will  be 
melted  np  for  use  in  the  arts,  or  will  be  shipped  to 
foreign  countries  to  pay  foreign  debts.  If  the  silver 
money  comes  into  circulation  gradually,  the  disappear- 
ance of  gold  will  be  gradual.  But  if  every  one  knowa 
that  an  unlimited  amount  of  silver  is  sure  to  be  put  into 
circulation  in  the  neai'  future,  a  general  scramble  for 
gold  may  ensue.  Many  people  will  hasten  to  get  aa 
many  Rold  dollars  as  possible  while  the  supply  of  gold 
in  circulation  holds  out,  and  the  disappearance  of  gold 
will  be  rapid.  The  power  of  the  inferior  money  to  dis- 
place the  superior  will  be  limited  by  the  fact  that  the 
country  needs  $60,000  of  money  to  effect  its  exchanges 
at  the  existing  level  of  prices.    If  gold  dollars  disappear 
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fut«r  than  silver  dollars  can  bo  coiued  and  placed  in 
circulation,  then  the  stock  of  money  will  become  inade- 
quate and  the  value  of  money  will  rise.     This  rise  in 
fthe  purchasing  power  of  money  will  attract  some  gold 
dollars  back  into  circulation,  and  they  will  remain  in 
Me  until  new  silver  dollars  are  ready  to  take  their 
places.     Assuming  that  the  nation's  demand  for  money 
remains  unchanged,  and  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
each  dollar  circulates  is  unaltered,  then  the  gold  coins 
could  not  all   disappear  until  $60,000   of  silver   coius 
should   he   placed   in   circulation.     If   the   government 
should   limit  the   coinage   of    silver   to   130,000,   then 
930,000  of  gold  would  disappear  from  circulation,  and 
the  nation's  stock  of  money  would  consist  of  equal 
amounts  of  gold  and  silver.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
nation  is  prosperous  and   progressive,   its  demand  for 
money  will  increase  from  year  to  year  as  its  volume  of 
business  increases.     Suppose  it  to  need  each  year  an 
increase  of  $2,000  iu  its  money  supply  in  order  to  trans- 
act its  increased  business  at   its  old  level  of  prices. 
Then  two  thousand  silver  dollars  could  be  placed  in  cir- 
culation annually  without  displacing   any  gold  money. 
Finally,  if  any  fause  should  decrease  the   amount   of 
business  transacted  in  any  year,  and  should  decrease  the 
J      oation'a  demand  for  money,  a  certain  amount  of  gold 
^^Voald  disappear  from  circulation. 
^^    It  18  important  not  to  overlook  one  possible  result  of 
placing  debased  money  in  circulation.     The  UHdcmtnd 
mere  threat  of  a  debasement  of  the  cur-  'o"o™J'- 
nncy  may   check  business  activity  and  diminish  tho 
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amoniit  of  busineas  transacted.  Men  will  not  make 
contracts  for  the  future,  and  will  not  be  inclined  to 
invest  capital  freelj,  when  they  consider  it  probable 
that  money  will  be  debased.  When  debasement  actu- 
ally occurs,  a  business  panic  ia  likely  to  ensue.  This 
greatly  contracts  the  volume  of  business  transacted,  and 
diminishes  tlie  demand  for  money.  Such  a  lessening  of 
the  demand  for  a  medium  of  exchange  will  enable  the 
cheap  dollars  to  supply  the  entire  demand  for  money 
more  quickly  than  would  be  possible  otherwise. 

§  151.  We  must  consider  now  the  result  of  placing 
the  inferior  silver  coins  in  cii'culatiou  side  by  side  with 
XHtctioi  ^^'^  superior  gold  coins.  If  the  nation's 
dcbBsement.  demand  for  money  remains  unchanged  at 
160,000,  the  result  of  placing  60,000  of  the  silver  dollars 
ill  circulation  will  be  merely  to  drive  the  60,000  gold 
dollars  out  of  circulation.  If  the  coinage  of  silver  dol- 
lars should  be  stopped  at  that  point,  so  that  the  supply 
of  money  would  remain  at  $60,000,  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  general  level  of  prices.  The  nation's 
stock  of  money  and  its  demand  for  money  would  both 
be  unchanged,  and  general  prices  could  not  be  altered. 
If,  therefore,  the  supply  of  the  cheaper  silver  dollars 
should  be  absolutely  limited  tfl  $60,000,  the  silver 
money  would  perform  all  the  business  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  the  gold  ;  and  the  purchasing  power  of  3V1.25 
grains  of  fine  silver  in  a  dollar  would  be  twice  as  great 
&s  the  purchasing  power  of  371.25  grains  of  silver  in 
the  form  of  bullion.  But  this  would  hold  true,  bo  it 
remembered,  soldi/  upon  tlie  condition  that  the  coinage 
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of  silver  dollars  sliould  be  absolutely  limited  to  $60,000, 
LAs  a  matt«r  of  fact,  there  is  rerj  little  likelihood  that 
I  Hie  nation  could  limit  its  coinage  in  this  manner.  Three 
[.jauses  would  in  all  probability  lead  to  an  increase  of 
|ihe  silver  coinage :  — 

'  (a)  Tlie  government  could  make  a  large  profit  by 
baying  silver  bullion,  converting  it  into  silver  dollars, 
and  using  these  dollars  to  pay  debts.  Whenever  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  debased  their  coinages,  this  mo- 
tive almost  always  led  them  to  continue  to  put  debased 
money  into  circulation  long  after  the  demand  had  been 
satisfied. 

(&)  Owners  of  silver  mines  might  continually  urge 
the  government  to  open  its  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  dollars,  since  these  mine-owners  could,  at  the 
mtart,  carry  371.25  grains  of  silver  bullion  to  the  mints, 
and  have  it  coined  into  dollars  which  would  exchange 
for  as  many  commodities  as  742.50  grains  of  silver 
bullion  would  command  in  the  market.  In  the  United 
States  the  owners  of  silver  mines  have  incessantly  urged 
Congress  to  allow  free  coinage  of  the  371.25-grain  silver 
dollar,  and  have  expended  large  suras  of  money  in  fur- 
thering political  agitation  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

(e)  In  all  countries  there  are  many  debtors  who 
-would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  pay  off  their  debts 
in  money  which  is  worth  less  than  that  in  which  the 
debts  were  contracted.  If  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
country  should  be  increased  much  beyond  $60,000,  then 
its  purchasing  power  would  surely  begin  to  decline. 
A,B  money  becomes  less  and  leas  valuable  as  compared 
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with  commodities,  tlic  burden  of  all  debts  is  l^^aseaed 
It  is  for  the  apparent  interest  of  debtors,  therefore,  to 
have  the  amount  of  money  as  large  as  possible.  When- 
ever coins  arc  given  a  legal-tender  power  greater  than 
their  bullion  value,  then  it  is  easy  to  increase  or  inflate 
the  currency  with  cheap  money.  Human  nature  ie 
likely  to  succumb  to  aiich  a  temptation  as  cheap  money 
holds  out  to  debtors.  In  the  United  States  we  have 
been  cursed  by  an  agitation  In  favor  of  cheap  money  for 
tho  last  two  centuries.  Any  one  of  these  three  forces, 
still  more  two  of  them  combined,  would  in  many  cases 
he  sufhcient  to  cnuse  tho  passage  of  laws  opening  mints 
to  the  free  coinage  of  tho  cheaper  money. 

Let  U8  now  trace  the  effect  of  increasing  the  coinage 
of  silver  dollars  beyond  60,000,  the  limit  set  by  the  real 
demands  of  trade  at  the  old  level  of  prices. 
It  is  clear  that,  if  the  number  of  silver  dol- 
lars should  increase  to  70,000  within  the 
epaco  of  a  year,  the  purchasing  power  of  each  coin 
would  tend  to  decline ;  since  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
demand  of  any  coimtry  for  money  could  increase  cor- 
respondingly within  a  period  of  twelve  months.  If  the 
number  of  dollars  should  increase  to  80,000,  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  money  would  l»e  more  rapid,  and  the  rise 
of  prices  would  be  very  marked.  Now  what  limit,  if 
any,  will  there  be  to  the  increase  of  such  a  silver  coiQ-J 
8ge  ?  Manifestly  there  will  be  an  inducement  for  pc? 
Bons  to  cnrry  silver  to  the  mints  to  be  coined  just 
long  as  the  money  value  (that  is,  the  purchasing  powerj 
of  the  silver  dollar  remains  greater  than  the  purcbasiDg*^ 
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poorer  of  371,25  grains  of  pure  silver.  When  pricei 
rise  so  that  371.25  graios  of  fine  silver  will  purchase  no 
more  commodities  when  coined  into  a  dollar  than  it  will 
purchase  when  in  the  form  of  silver  bullion,  the  coinage 
of  silver  will  ceaae.  In  other  words,  when  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  a  silver  dollar  falls  to  the  level  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  371.25  grains  of  fine  silver  bullion, 
then  tliere  will  be  no  inducement  for  any  one  to  bring 
any  more  silver  to  the  mints.  This  amounts  merely  to 
saying  that  the  money  value  and  the  bullion  value  of 
silver  will  always  tend  to  be  the  same,  when  people  are 
left  free  to  convert  bullion  into  coin  and  coin  into 
bullion. 

A  final  point  now  demands  attention.  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  the  increased  demand  for  silver  as  money,  since 
it  leads  to  the  conversion  of  bullion  into  n,evaioeof 
coin,  may  diminish  the  supply  of  silver  •Uverbauiia. 
ballioQ  and  raise  its  marginal  utility  ?  Manifestly  such 
a  thing  is  conceivahle.  If  the  silver  mines  should  be- 
come exhausted,  or  the  production  of  silver  should  bo 
stopped,  then  the  conversion  of  bullion  into  coin  would 
Tery  rapidly  raise  the  marginal  utility  of  silver  bullion. 
If  the  marginal  utility  of  the  limited  stock  of  bullion 
should  increase  rapidly,  then  the  fall  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  silver  dollar  could  not  be  so  great.  The 
(all  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  would  he  met 
■ooner  or  later  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  silver 
bullion.  Whenever  this  should  happen,  equality  would 
be  restored  between  the  money  value  and  the  bullion 
rdu«  of  silver.    The  coinage  of  silver  would  then  cease, 
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and  prices  would  rise  no  longer.  Bat,  on  the  othei 
hand,  suppose  that  the  production  of  silver  cannot  be 
limited.  Then  the  supply  of  silver  bullion  will  contin- 
ually increase.  If  production  remain  large,  the  mar 
ginal  utility  of  silver  bullion  would  not  be  increased  by 
reason  of  the  demand  tor  silver  as  money.  All  would 
depend  upon  whether  the  new  demand  for  silver  as 
money  should  prove  to  be  greater  or  less  than  the  ad- 
ditional supply  of  silver  which  could  be  put  out  of  the 
mines.  This  additional  supply  would  probably  be  pro- 
duced at  a  greater  marginal  expense  from  ores  which 
could  not  be  worked  profitably  when  the  value  of  371.25 
grains  of  bullion  was  only  fifty  cents.  If  the  supply 
could  be  increased  very  largely  with  only  a  slight  in- 
crease of  the  marginal  expense,  tlien  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver would  rapidly  become  excessive,  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  each  coin  would  fall  greatly.  If  the  marginal 
expense  of  producing  the  larger  supply  increased  very 
rapidly,  the  supply  of  silver  dollars,  hence  the  deprecia- 
tion of  each  coin,  could  not  be  so  great.  In  any  case, 
the  supply  of  silver  dollars  would  increase  until  the 
decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  each  coin  should 
make  the  value  of  a  dollar  equal  the  marginal  ezpensw 
of  production. 


IT.  Inflation  and  Contraction. 

§  152.   The  use  of  debased  coin  opens  the  door  for  a 
sudden  increase,  or  inflation,  of  the  supply 
of  money.     When   the   weight  or   finenew 
of  existing  coins  is  arbitrarily  reduced,  it  is  easy  to 
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increase  their  number.     When  the  money  consiste   0/ 
gold  alone,  it  ia  easy  to  inflate  a  currency  by  giving 
legal-tender  power  to  silver  coins  that  have  a  smaller 
bullion  value  than  the  gold  coins.     Similarly,  if  silver  is 
the  standard  money,  inflation  may  be  produced  by  cir- 
culating legal-tonder  gold  coins  which  have  a  smaller 
ballion  value  than  the  silver  coins.     This  was  attempted 
to  the  colony  of  Massjtchuaetts  in  the  last  century.     But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  only  coins  of  an  equal  bullion 
value  are  allowed  to  serve  as  legal  tender,  inflation  can- 
not take  place  unless  sudden  discoveries  of  gold  and 
silver,  or  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining,  increase 
the  supply  of  money   faster  than  the  needs  of   trade. 
Even  when  this  happens,  a  rise  of  prices  will  increase 
the  expenses  of  mining  the  precious  metals,  and  will 
have  a  tendency  ultimately  to  check  their  production. 
Evidently  the  difliculty  or  the   cost   of  producing  the 
precious  metals  generally  proves  a  bar  to  an  increase  of 
gold  or  silver  money  beyond  the  needs  of  trade.     It  ia 
clear  that  any  sudden  rise  of  prices  caused  by  such  a 
rapid  inflation  will  work  injustice  in  the  case  of  all  long- 
term  contracts.    If  prices  suddenly  rise,  debtors  are 
enabled  to  pay  old  debts  in  money  which  will  command 
fewer  commodities  than  that  in  which  the  debts  were 
contracted.     Such  a  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  is  unjust  to  the  creditors. 

§  163.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for   the 
world's  stock  of  metallic  money  gradually 
to  decrease.     Each  year  a  certain  amount 
of  coio  and  bullion  is  lost  by  accident  or  by  abrasion 
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while  ia  use.  Now,  if  the  gold  and  siker  mines  do  not 
furnish  enough  to  make  good  this  loss,  the  supplj  of 
bullion  and  of  money  will  gradually  decrease.  Besides 
this,  it  ia  possible  that  the  total  amount  ot  money  needed 
by  the  civilized  world  increases  in  prosperous  years. 
Now,  if  the  mines  do  not  yield  enough  gold  and  silver  to 
provide  for  this  increased  demand  for  money,  as  well  as 
to  make  good  the  yearly  loss  of  the  precious  metals, 
then  the  supply  of  money  will  undergo  a  relative  de- 
crease. Contraction  of  the  money  supply  may,  there- 
fore, take  place  either  by  an  absolute  decrease  of  the 
stocks  of  gold  and  silver,  or  by  a  failure  of  the  stocks  'o 
increase  as  fast  as  the  demand  for  money  and  bullion 
increases.  Now,  a  contraction  of  the  money  sujtply 
tends  to  lower  all  prices,  and  to  oblige  debtors  to  pay 
long-standing  debts  in  money  which  purchases  more  com> 
modities  than  were  commanded  by  the  money  in  which  the 
debts  were  originally  contracted.  This  is  exactly  as  um 
just  as  it  is  to  cheapen  money,  and  to  enable  debtors  to 
pay  debts  with  money  of  inferior  purchasing  power. 

§  154.   We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  sudden 

increase  of  prices  is  unjust  to  creditors,  while  a  sudden 

Eriiiaf  fall  of  prices  is  unjust  to  the  debtors.     If 

^J^^ ""  changes   take   place   slowly,   less   harm    is 

eumiKT.       done ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  one  party  or 

the  other  can  fail  to  suffer.     Recognizing  this  fact,  some 

persons  have  proposed  to  maintain   without  change   a 

fixed  level  of  prices.     They  have  desired  to  accomplish 

this  by  having  governments  take  steps  to  increase  or 

decrease  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  whenever 
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general  prices  begin  to  fall  or  to  rise.     Anotlier  plan  is 

to  allow  contracts  for  future  payments  to  be  made  in 

unita   of   a   tabular   standard   of   value.     This   tabular 

standard  would  be  formed  by  adding  together  the  prices 

of  definite  units  of  as  many  articles  of  common  conr 

Bamption  as  can  be  secured  for  the  purpose.     Whenever 

the  total  prices  of  these  commodities  should  rise,  the 

money  value  of  long-term  contracts  would  be  increased 

accordingly;  and  when  the  tabular  unit  should  fall,  less 

money  would  be  required  to  discharge  such  contracts. 

Both  of  these  plans  present  a  number  of  practical  diffi- 

cnltiea  which  make  them  impossible  of  adoption  in  the 

near  future.    There  is  at  present  no  practicable  method 

of  avoiding  the  evil  effects  of  inflation  or  contraction. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  insist  that  the  supply  of  money 

shall  not  be  increased  or  decreased  In  an  arbitrary  of 

artificial  manner. 

Certain  forces  tend  to  diminish  the  injustice  done  to 
creditors  or  to  debtors  by  changes  in  the  value  of  money. 
Ie  has  been  shown  that  an  appreciation  of  aunecain 
money  is  partially  offset  by  a  decline  in  the  ",'^^^ 
rate  of   interest  in  those  cases  where   the  rach  iniiwdce. 
appreciation  is  gradual  and  regular  enough  to  be  fore- 
seen.    On  the  other  hand,  depreciation  of  money  leads 
to  higher  rates  of  interest  in  cases  where  it  can  be  fore- 
seen.    Yet,  when  all  altowance  is  made  for  the  inSuence 
of  these  changes  in  the  rate  of  interest,  there  remains 
"a  net  loss  alternating  between  debtors  and  creditors" 
ueording  to  changes  in  general  prices.' 

>  8m  Fisiieb,  AppKciatioQ  uid  Interest,  K. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  tho  amount  of  money  in  a  country  is  large  or 
Braall.  If  the  supply  is  large,  prices  are  high, 
and  it  takes  more  money  to  exchange  the 
same  commodities ;  while  if  the  supply  is  small,  prices 
arc  low,  and  the  same  commodities  are  transferred  by 
means  of  a  smaller  amount  of  money.  There  is  some 
truth  iu  this  claim,  provided  that  it  is  remembered  that 
changes  in  the  amount  of  money  are  harmful.  Also,  the 
statement  should  be  qualified  by  noticing  tbat  a  country 
may  have  so  little  money  that  people  may  be  driven  to 
barter,  and  industries  may  be  greatly  injured.  In  con- 
cluding this  subject,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  certain 
other  effects  of  contraction  and  expansiou, 

1.  Contraction  tends  to  depress  productive  industry. 
Most  debts  are  owed  for  capital  borrowed  for  use  in  pro- 
ductive enterprises.  The  managers  of  business  under- 
takings form  a  most  important  part  of  the  debtor  classes. 
Now,  suppose  that  a  producer  borrows  $10,000  in  order  to 
help  build  a  factory  or  to  buy  a  farm,  and  suppose  next 
that  the  value  of  money  begins  to  increase  on  account  of 
a  contraction  of  the  supply.  Then  prices  will  fall  as  fast 
as  the  value  of  money  rises,  and  the  borrower  will  have 
to  produce  a  much  larger  amonnt  of  cloth  or  farm  prod- 
uce than  would  be  necessary  otherwise  in  order  to  pay 
the  debt  of  $10,000.  Under  such  circumstances,  which 
are  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  common,  falling  prices  caused 
by  currency  contraction  have  been  well  called  a  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  productive  industry, 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  thought  that  a 
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gradual  rise  of  prices  tends  not  only  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  debts  owed  by  producers,  but  also  to  encourage  all 
productive  industry.  Higher  prices  mean  more  pros- 
perous times  for  all  producers.  In  this  claim  one  fact 
is  overlooked.  Rising  prices  are  sure  to  stimulate  spec- 
ulation. If  the  rise  is  long  continued,  multitudes  of  new 
enterprises  will  be  established.  Some  of  these  may  be 
wisely  planned  and  managed,  others  are  sure  to  be  estab- 
iiabed  unwisely.  Many  of  them  will  be  founded  by  means 
of  borrowed  capital,  which  is  easier  to  secure  in  times  of 
prosperity.  These  causes  load  to  the  establishment  of 
too  many  enterprises  in  some  linos  of  business.  Over- 
production of  such  commodities  will  ensue,  and  the  prices 
of  these  particular  commodities  will  fall  below  a  paying 
jKiint.  Then  cornea  failure  and  widespread  business 
disaster,  which  may  not  be  confined  to  the  particular 
industries  where  over-production  occurred4  Such  resulta 
are  likely  to  come  about  even  when  prices  are  not  raised 
by  means  of  an  expanding  currency.  Inflation  simply 
inteosifies  forces  which  are  only  too  likely  to  come  into 
operatioQ  without  such  a  stimulus. 

V.  Government  Paper  Hone7. 

$  155.   Government  paper  money  consists  usually  of 
pieces  of   paper  upon  which   a   government   prints  its 
promises  to  pay.    Usually  no  time  of  payment  _  ^    ^ 
is  speciGed,  and  the  payment  or  ultimate  eovmunent 
redemption  of  such  notes  depends  solely  upon  ^^'  '°°'"^' 
the  desire  and  ability  of   the  government   to  keep   its 
promises.     In  a  few  cases  such  paper  has  been  redeemed 


at  its  face  value ;  but  much  oftener  it  has  been  repudiated 
or  has  been  redeemed  ouly  in  part.  In  some  cases  gov- 
ernment paper  has  not  borne  upon  its  face  the  promise 
of  the  government  to  paj,  and  has  consisted  simply  of 
pieces  of  paper  that  the  government  has  declared  to  be 
legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts. 

§  156.   Manifestly  it  is  very  easy  for  a  government  to 
pay  a  debt  by  issuing  paper  promises  to  pay,  and  such  a 
Htatoryof       course  has  often  been  resorted   to.     In  the 
tan^ttl     United  States  tlie  colony  of  MaBsachusetts 
DniMsutes.  mado  an  issue  of  "bills  of  credit,"  in  the 
year  1G90,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  a 
disastrous  military  expedition.     Some  years  later  other 
colonies  followed  her  lead,  and   during  the  eighteenth 
century  issues  of  bills  of  credit  were  often  resorted  to  by 
moat  of  the  colonies.     In  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
again  In  the  Civil  War,  similar  issues  were  made  by  the 
United  States,     It  is  evident  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  had  sufficient  experience  with  such  currency 
to  enable  them  to  learn  from  their  own  history  how  gov- 
ernment paper  actually  works. 

§  157.   The   advocates  of   government   paper   money 

have  advanced  the  following  claims  in  its  favor :  — 

Tie  tTBiuMnii     1.    Government    paper    is    cheaper    than 

mverament     S**'*^  "'"  silver.     By  its  use  a  nation  saves  the 

ptper  money,  expense   of    procuring   and    maintaining   a 

stock  of  the  precious  metals.     This  is  certainly  true  so 

far  as  it  goes.     Yet  in  foreign  trade  the  precious  metals 

would  have  to  be  used,  qs  one  nation  does  not  accept  the 

legal-tender  paper  issued  by  another. 
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2.  It  IB  said  that  gorerDment  paper  may  be  used  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  with  perfect  safety  and  conven- 
ieace,  bo  long  aa  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it  from 
being  issued  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  trade.  One 
scheme  to  secure  such  a  limitation  is  to  give  the  holders 
of  such  notes  the  right  to  convert  them  into  government 
bonds  that  bear  interest.  It  is  said  that  so  long  aa  the 
notes  are  needed  in  business  they  will  remain  in  circul&> 
tion,  while  so  Boon  as  the  amount  of  government  paper 
becomes  too  great  and  prices  begin  to  rise,  the  note- 
holders will  begin  to  &nd  it  advantageous  to  exchange 
the  notes  for  government  bonds.  In  this  way  the  issue 
of  paper  could  never  be  excessive.  In  answer  to  this 
claim  we  must  admit  that  such  paper  money  could  keep 
its  Tftlue  and  need  not  depreciate  if  the  bars  to  ita  over- 
issue could  be  maintained.  But  this  is  precisely  the 
trouble.  Various  causes,  which  will  be  explained  later, 
make  it  dilBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  enforce  any  limita- 
tion upon  the  issues.  It  is  possible  to  aay  that,  if  a 
nation  needs  §60,000  of  money  to  effect  its  excliangee, 
tlien  60,000  paper  dollars  may  be  used,  and  the  general 
level  of  prices  will  remain  at  its  former  figure.  But  if 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  limit  the  paper  to  60,000 
dollars,  then  it  is  idle  to  speculate  about  what  might  be 
if  tbiBgg  were  only  different  from  what  they  are. 

8.  The  least  intelligent  advocates  of  government 
paper  say  that  any  kind  of  money  depends  for  its  ex- 
istence solely  upon  the  action  of  a  government  in  declar- 
ing it  to  be  legal  tender.  TJierefore,  if  a  government 
makes  paper  a  legal  tender,  and  obliges  creditors  to  r& 
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ceive  it  in  payment  of  debts,  the  paper  will  be  just  ai 

good  money  as  gold  and  silver.    All  money  exists  by 

reason  of  the  "  fiat "  of  the  government ;  hence,  anything 

that  the  law  declares  to  be  money  is  just  as  good  as 

any  other  kind  of  money.     Since  we  have  explained  the 

origin  of  money,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 

remind  the  reader  that  this  claim  of  the  "  fiat  money  " 

advocates  is  false  in  every  way.     Gold  and  silver  were 

used  as  money  long  before  legal-tender  laws  were  ever 

thought  of,  and  before  governments  even  thought  of 

coining  money. 

§  158.   It  is  necessary   to  admit   that  paper  money 

might  be  used  for  domestic  exchanges  if  only  its  quan- 

tity    could    be    limited.     But    the   chances 

ObJecUoDf  to  ■' 

cDia-nment  always  are  that  such  limitations  will  not 
be  observed.  The  same  influences  that  lead 
to  an  excessive  coinage  of  cheap  metallic  money  almost 
inevitably  lead  to  an  excessive  issue  of  paper.  First, 
the  needs  of  the  government  are  likely  to  increase,  and 
to  lead  to  increased  issues  of  paper  in  order  to  pay 
public  expenses.  In  almost  every  case  in  our  history 
when  governments  have  issued  paper  in  order  to  pay 
extraordinary  expenses,  they  have  issued  ultimately 
much  more  than  they  originally  intended.  Thus  the 
Continental  Congress  began  by  issuing  $3,000,000  of 
paper  in  the  summer  of  1775,  but  issued  $241,000,000 
before  it  ceased  to  depend  upon  such  means.  Second, 
the  debtor  classes  are  likely  to  favor  a  large  issue  of 
paper  currency,  and  to  resort  to  political  agitation  in 
order  to  secure  it.    This  is  because  excessive  ifisoes 
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'r«ise    prices    and  depreciate  the  money.     Depreciated 

money    cem    then   be  used   to  pay  old   debts,  and   the 

burden    of    all  debts  can  be  lightened.     In  the  United 

States  we  have  bad  repeated  instances  of  such  agitation. 

Trom   1710   to  1789  the  political  history  of  most  of  the 

colonies    was  blackened  by  the  moat  bitter  contests  oi 

^Bhonest     debtors   to  secure  an  abundance  of  cheap 

money.      Elections  often  turned  wholly  upon  this  issue, 

and  the   lower  houses  of  the  colonial  legislatures  were 

often  controlled  by  a  body  of  insolvent  debtors.     Since 

the  Civil    War  we  have  had  another  movement  in  favor 

of  government  issues  of  paper,  and  we  are  still  in  the 

^^nidst  of  an  agitation  in  favor  of  cheap  money.     In  the 

^Hnited  States,  as  has  been  shown  by  two  hundred  years 

^b  experience,  the  danger  of  an  over-issue  of  government 

^Kftper  would  be  very  great.     Wise  men  will  not  refuse 

^To  learn  by  experience. 

Government  paper  money  may  be  viewed  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  whose  bullion  or  commodity  value  is  noth- 
Hbg  but  the  insignificant  value  of  a  piece  of  ynrtner 
^Rwpcr,  but  which  is  given  by  act  of  govern-  "•'Je'**"^ 
Bmect  a  considerable  legal-tender  power.     It  will   pre- 
serve its  value  as  a  medium  of  exchange  only  so  long  as 
its  supply  is  limited  according  to  the  demands  of  trade. 
It  has  happened  that  legal-tender  paper,  when  first  put 
into  circulation,  has  caused  no  appreciable  rise  of  prices, 
I      and  baa  circulated  at  a  parity  with  gold  and  silver.    Of 
course  such  paper  drives  an  equal  amount  of  gold  or 
ailver  out  of  circulation,  but  specie  may  not  entirely 
dia*ppear  until  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  paper  to 
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take  its  place.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  pros- 
pect of  imlimited  issues  of  paper  may  cause  a  scramble 
for  specie,  and  may  cause  specie  to  disappear  more 
quickly.  So  soon  as  gold  and  silver  go  out  of  circula- 
tion, the  value  of  government  paper  will  depend  solely 
upon  the  amount  of  it  which  the  government  decides  to 
issue.  As  fast  as  the  paper  increases  beyond  the  needs 
of  business,  prices  begin  to  rise  and  the  paper  depre- 
ciates. Now  there  ie  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
depreciation  may  go.  Government  paper  has  no  appre- 
ciable cost  of  production.  The  "  bullion  "  or  commodity 
value  is  practically  nothing,  and  the  paper  money  may 
be  issued  until  it  becomes  absolutely  worthleaa.  When 
the  Continental  Congress  ceased  issuing  bills  of  credit, 
the  notes  were  worth  loss  than  three  cents  on  the  dollar. 
It  is  important  to  note,  also,  that  this  depreciation  is  in- 
dependent of  any  desire  or  ability  of  the  government  to 
redeem  the  paper  ultimately  in  gold  or  silver.  Even  i( 
redemption  at  a  future  date  were  absolutely  certain,  the 
paper  would  depreciate  as  soon  as  it  should  be  issued 
in  excess  of  the  demands  of  trade.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  a  paper  currency  may 
be  inflated. 

§  159.    As  a  general  thing,  government  paper  money 

is  not  immediately  convertible  into  coin.     The  govern- 

yertibie     '"*^"*'  ™^y  promise  to  pay  gold  or  silver  in 

lovtnunent     redemption  of  the  notes,  but  the  fiilfillmeut 

of  this  promise  is  almost  always  postponed 

for  a  considerable  time.     Thus  the  United  •'States  issued 

legal-tender  notes  in  1S62,  and  did  not  begin  to  redeem 
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them  until  1879.  The  notes  were  inconvertible  for  all 
this  period.  Since  1879  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained in  the  Treasury  a  stock,  or  reserve,  of  gold,  with 
which  it  has  been  ready  to  redeem  the  United  States 
notes,  or  "greenbacks,"  whenever  they  have  been  pre- 
sented. The  present  "  greenbacks "  are  immediately 
convertible  into  coin  upon  demand  of  the  holder,  and 
BO  differ  very  materially  from  government  paper  money 
of  the  usual  type. 
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CHAPTEE    IX 


MONEY  AMD  caEDIT. 


L   Credit  ajid  Inatnunents  of  Credit. 


§  160.  Hitherto  it  haB  been  assumed  that  mone;  II 
actually  used  in  effecting  every  exchange,  and  that  no 
[,jjinjyon  other  method  exists  by  which  commodities 
ottredii.  Q[.  gerviccs  are  transferred.  But  the  com- 
mercial world  uses  credit  as  an  instrument  for  carrying 
on  a  large  part  of  its  exchanges.  Credit  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  power  to  secure  commodities  or  services  at 
the  present  time  in  return  for  some  equivalent  promised 
at  a  future  time.  Any  credit  transaction  involves,  of 
course,  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  debtor  to  make  the  future  payment.  Wlienever  a 
person  can  comnnce  others  that  he  is  able  to  make  such 
future  payments,  he  is  said  to  have  credit. 

§  161.    In   most  credit   transactions,  the  creditor  is 

careful  to  secure  some  written  instrument  which  will 

lutniveaii     serve  as  evidence  or  proof  of  the  obligation 

(1)*^!^*'        '^^  ^^^  ^^''*<'''  t°  make  future  payment.     A 

cKtitt.  very  common  credit  transaction  is  seen  in 

the  case  of  book  credits.     Commodities  or  services  are 

sold,  and  the  amounts  due  are  charged  to  the  buyers  in 
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flie  account  books  of  the  aellers.  A  may  buy  suppUet 
to  the  amount  of  $200  from  B,  aatl  B  may  buy  fariE 
produce  to  tbe  amount  of  4150  from  A.  Then  at  the 
end  of  the  seasoo  A  can  simply  pay  B  $50,  and  ex- 
changes to  the  amount  of  $350  will  be  settled  by  the 
payment  of  $50  in  actual  money. 

§  162,  A  promissury  note  is  a  written  promise  to  pay 
upon  demand,  or  at  some  Bpecidcd  time.  Such  a  note 
may  serve  as  a  means  of  payment  in  several  (2)pn>mi»- 
truusactiona.  The  payee,  or  holder  of  the  "oynMe*. 
note,  may,  by  writing  an  order  on  the  back  and  signing 
bis  name,  make  the  note  payable  to  a  third  person.  By 
indorsing  the  note  in  this  manner,  any  bolder  may  use 
it  aa  a  means  of  paying  his  debts.  When  the  final 
holder  presents  it  for  payment,  it  may  have  effected  a 
Dumber  of  exchanges- 

§  163.  "A  check  is  an  order  drawn  by  an  individual 
or  company  upon  a  bank  ordering  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  to  the  order  of  a  person 
named,  or  to  the  hearer  of  the  check."  A 
check  can  be  drawn  only  against  a  deposit  of  money  in 
the  bank,  or  against  a  credit  previously  agreed  to  by  the 
banker.  Now  let  ub  assume  that  A  owes  B  fifty  dollars, 
that  B  owes  C  fifty  dollars,  and  that  C  owes  D  fifty  dol- 
lam.  Assume  also  that  the  four  men  have  deposits  at 
the  same  bank.  Then  A,  B,  and  C  may  draw  checks  for 
fifty  dollars  payable  to  B,  C,  and  D,  respectively.  In 
due  time  B,  C,  and  D  will  deposit  at  the  bank  the  checks 
received  from  A.  B,  and  C,  respectively.  Then  the 
banker  will  deduct  from  the  deposits  of  A,  B,  and  C  the 
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amounts  of  the  checks  drawn  by  them,  while  he  wiD 
eredit  B,  C,  and  D  with  the  amounts  of  the  checks  which 
they  present.  The  net  resnit  will  be  that  the  deposit  of 
A  will  be  decieaaed  by  fifty  dollars,  the  deposits  of  B 
and  0  will  remain  the  same,  while  the  deposit  of  II  will 
be  increased  by  fifty  dollars.  In  this  way  the  three 
debts  may  be  paid  without  the  actual  use  of  any  money. 
Now,  if  the  four  men  have  accounts  with  different  banks 
in  the  same  city,  the  banks  will  settle  their  accouota 
with  each  other  through  a  clearing  house.  The  cus- 
tomers of  each  bank  deposit  with  it  all  checks  received 
by  them,  and  they  are  credited  with  the  amounts  of 
money  reptescnted  by  such  cliecks.  Then  each  bank 
takes  to  tlie  clearing  house  all  of  these  checks  which 
are  drawn  upon  other  banks.  At  the  clearing  house  it 
will  find  that  other  hanks  have  received  checks  drawn 
upon  itself.  If  a  bank  sends  to  the  clearing  house  checks 
to  the  amount  of  slO,000,  while  it  finds  there  checks 
drawn  against  itself  to  the  amount  of  $12,000,  the  bank 
will  be  indebted  to  the  clearing  house  for  $2,000,  which 
balance  it  will  have  to  pay  in  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  checks  drawn  upon  this  bank  had  amounted 
to  $8,000,  the  hank  would  have  received  the  balance 
of  $2,000  from  the  clearing  house.  In  this  manner 
different  banks  very  conveniently  settle  all  their  mutual 
obligations  by  merely  paying  the  balances  against  them, 
or  receiving  balances  duo  them,  at  the  clearing  house. 
Banks  located  in  different  places  settle  their  accounts 
with  almost  equal  ease.  Banks  in  country  districts  have 
agents,  or  corresponding  banks,  in  the  nearest  clearing 
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lonse  city,  so  that  every  clearing  house  performs  this 
work  of  settling  accounts  for  the  banks  of  the  adjacent 
territory.  Then  the  New  York  clearing  liouse  acts  as  a 
central  clearing  house  for  the  banks  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, since  every  important  city  bank  corresponds  with 
some  New  York  bank  that  is  a  member  of  the  clearing 
house.  In  1895  the  total  transactions  of  the  clearing 
liouses  of  the  country  amounted  to  $51,111,591,928, 
The  New  York  clearing  house  effected  *28.264,3"9,126 
of  these  transactions.  The  following  diagram,  taken 
from  President  Andrews'  "  Institutes  of  Economics," 
page  152,  illustrates  the  operations  of  a  national  clcar- 
iDg  system ;  — 

PmUnm  N*w  Orleaoi  Chlugo  Sui  rnndieo 

ABC     DBrGUl     JSL     UNO     PQR     STUVITX 

\!/   M/-    H/  \l/   \/   \^  \i/  \l/ 

MNU1    UMMI    SdNU'l    4IhNu-l    Slh  Nat'l    Bib  NM'I    Tib  Nit'l    SthHU'l 
Buk         Buk         Buk  Dmk  Buk  Bank  Bwk 


\y    \y 


HalnpcUtu 


Mew  Yoiii  Cloring  Hudh  BiDki 


Uuiafkatomt 


HtwYDrk 


§  164.  A  bill  of  exchange,  or  draft,  is  a  written  order 
by  which  the  person  who  draws  the  bill  orders  a  second 
person,  the  drawee,  to  pay  a  specified   sum  of  money 
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to  a  third  perHon,  Such  bills  may  be  payable  at  eight 
or  after  a  specified  time.  They  are  made  payable  to 
a  specified  person,  but  by  indorsement  may 
cxdunEetod  be  transferred  to  other  persons.  When  this 
is  done,  a  siugle  bill  may  serve  to  pay  sev- 
eral debts  before  the  drawee  is  called  upon  to  make 
final  payment.  Bankers  are  willing  to  buy  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  by  responsible  persons  upon  their  debtors. 
Also,  they  are  willing  to  sell  drafts  to  persons  who  wish 
to  make  payments  in  distant  places.  These  drafts  the 
bankers  draw  upon  the  banks  with  which  they  corre- 
spond in  distant  cities.  Then  the  bills  of  exchange  and 
the  drafts  bought  aud  sold  in  one  city  may  be  set  off 
against  bills  and  drafts  bought  and  sold  by  correspond- 
ing banks  in  other  cities.  Money  need  be  sent  from  one 
city  to  the  other  only  when  the  obligations  incurred  by 
one  bank  exceed  the  obligations  incurred  by  its  corre- 
sponding banks.  Even  then  only  the  balances  need  be 
paid  by  forwarding  money. 

Foreign  bills  of  exchange  require  special  explanation. 
Private  banking-houses  having  branches  in  several  coun- 
Foreienuiii  tri^^  make  a  business  of  dealing  in  foreign 
ofticiiuiKe.  exchange.  Such  bankers  are  sometimea 
called  exchange  brokers,  A  pei-son  who  wishes  to  make 
any  payment  in  a  foreign  country  can  procure  from  an 
exchange  broker  a  draft  on  that  country.  Men  who 
wish  to  invest  capital  in  a  foreign  country,  to  pay  for 
goods  bought  from  foreign  merchants,  or  to  travel 
abroad,  can  purchase  such  drafts  with  which  to  make 
(he  oeceaaary  payments.     Again,  any  merchant  who 
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•ells  goods  to  a  foreign  customer  can  draw  a  bill  of 
exchange  upon  that  customer,  and  sell  it  to  an  ex- 
change broker.  Thus  it  happens  that  brokers  find  a 
constant  demand  for  drafta  upon  other  countries,  and 
a  constant  supply  of  bills  of  exchange  offered  for  sale. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  New  York  branch  of  a  firm  of 
exchange  brokers  sells  drafts  on  London  to  the  amount 
of  WOO.OOO  during  a  week,  while  it  buys  sj^jn,^,,  ^ 
bills  of  exchance  drawn  on  London  to  the  tortitatx- 

chucci  wltli- 

amount  of  $200,000.  Then  it  will  owe  the  aotuieiiM 
London  branch  of  the  firm  8100,000  for  •*"»«y- 
the  drafts,  and  will  have  $200,000  owed  to  it  by  the 
London  branch  after  the  bills  of  exchange  have  been 
presented  to  the  English  merchants  for  payment.  One 
of  these  accounts  can  be  used  to  offset  the  other,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  two  branches  with  each  other  can  be 
settled  if  the  London  branch  merely  sends  $100,000  in 
money  to  New  York.  But  probably  this  will  not  be 
necessary.  During  the  same  week  the  London  branch 
of  the  firm  may  sell  drafts  and  buy  bills  on  New  York 
in  such  an  amount  that  a  balance  of  $100,000  will  be 
owed  by  the  New  York  branch.  One  of  these  balances 
will  offset  the  other,  so  that  all  the  transactions  may  be 
settled  without  the  actual  payment  of  any  money. 

But  now  suppose  that  the  course  of  business  is  such 
that  many  Americans  are  called  upon  to  make  large 
parments  to  English  creditors,  while  few 

"^   ■  °  '  Money  nuff  6* 

Englishmen  are  owing  money  in  America.   nndtdtoMt- 

Then  it  will  happen  that  the  New  York 

branch  will  be  constantly  selling  drafts  on   London, 
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while  few  bills  of  exchange  on  Loudon  are  offered  to  it 
Also  the  London  branch  will  be  selling  few  drafts  on 
New  York,  but  will  be  buying  man;  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  by  English  merchanta  on  American  customers. 
The  result  of  such  a  condition  of  business  will  be  that 
the  American  branch  will  owe  each  week  a  considerable 
halunce  to  the  Loudon  branch.  The  managers  of  the 
two  branches  may  believe  that  in  two  or  three  months 
the  course  of  business  may  turn  the  other  way,  ao  that 
they  will  let  the  accounts  run  until  a  turn  in  the  ex- 
changes causes  them  to  balance  again.  In  this  manner 
the  expense  of  shipping  money  will  be  avoided.  But 
during  the  time  that  the  balances  are  running  against 
the  New  York  branch,  the  price  of  drafts  on  London 
will  be  raised,  while  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  London 
will  command  a  premium.  This  is  because  the  many 
drafts  on  London  sold  by  the  New  York  branch  cause 
an  excessive  drain  on  the  ready  money  of  the  London 
branch,  while  the  few  hills  of  exchange  drawn  in  New 
York  upon  London  debtors  are  insufhcient  to  replenish 
this  money  supply.  The  increased  charge  for  drafts  in 
New  York  tends  to  decrease  the  demand,  while  it  com- 
pensates for  the  additional  trouble  to  which  the  Srm  is 
put  to  make  payments  in  London.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  premium  paid  for  bills  drawn  on  London  tends  to 
increase  the  supply  offered,  and  to  furnish  the  money 
that  is  needed  in  London. 
■at  Mt  at  Now,  there  are  limits  to  the  extent  to  which 
**'*"'*•  the  price  for  drafts  can  be  raised,  and  also 
limits  to  the  amount  of  the  pi'emium  which  the  brokers 


HQ  afford  to  pay  for  bills  of  exchange.  The  Euglisb 
pound  sterling  is  equal  to  $4,866  of  our  money,  and  the 
expense  of  paying  freight  and  insurance  on  a  corre- 
sponding shipment  of  gold  across  the  Atlantic,  amounts 
to  about  two  and  one  half  cents.  Now,  exchange  brokers 
could  not  charge  much  more  than  $4,866  -)-  $.025  for 
drafts  of  a  pound  sterling  on  London ;  otherwise  the 
people  who  desire  to  make  payments  there  would  find  it 
cheaper  to  send  gold  than  to  buy  "exchange,"  that  is,  to 
buy  drafts.  Similarly  the  brokers  would  not  pay  much 
more  than  ^.89  for  each  bill  of  exchange  on  London  for 
the  sum  of  a  pound  sterling,  because  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  ship  gold  from  New  York  to  the  London  branch. 

Conversely,  let  ua  suppose  that  business  conditions 
are  such  as  to  make  the  demand  in  England  for  ex- 
change on  New  York  much  greater  than  the 
demand  in  New  York  for  exchange  on  Lon- 
don. Then  the  New  York  branch  would  find  that  the 
London  branch  was  selling  many  drafts  which  were 
being  presented  in  New  York  for  payment,  while  few 
bills  of  exchange  were  being  drawn  by  London  mer- 
chants and  sent  to  New  York  for  collection.  Also  there 
would  be  little  demand  in  New  York  for  drafts  on 
Loodon,  but  many  bills  of  exchange  on  London  would 
bo  offered  for  sale.  Then  the  managera  of  the  New 
York  branch  would  sell  drafts  on  London  for  two  or 
three  cents  less  than  $4,866  for  each  pound  sterling, 
since  this  would  be  a  cheaper  method  of  replenishing 
the  money  of  that  branch  than  the  actual  shipment  of 
gold   from   London   to   New   York.     Furthermore,   iha 
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price  at  which  the  New  York  branch  would  buy  bills  o( 
exchange  on  London  would  be  less  than  $4,866.  The 
excessive  supply  of  such  bills  offered  for  sale  by  Ameri* 
can  creditors  would  depress  their  market  value.  The 
price  could  not  fall  more  than  three  cents  below  $4,866, 
since  it  would  then  be  cheaper  for  American  creditors 
to  instruct  their  English  debtors  to  make  their  payments 
by  sending  gold.  In  these  ways  the  prices  at  which  bills 
of  exchange  sell  in  New  York,  and  the  prices  at  which 
drafts  on  London  can  be  bought  will  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  exchanges  between  the  two  points.  The 
cost  of  shipping  gold  will  always  determine  the  extreme 
limits  within  which  exchange  will  fluctuate.  But  by 
means  of  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange,  actual  shipments 
of  gold  will  be  avoided  in  most  cases  ;  so  that  the  great 
mass  of  foreign  transactions  will  be  settled  without  the 
use  of  money.  It  will  be  well  to  add  here  that  the  same 
principles  which  apply  to  foreign  exchanges  apply  to 
domestic  exchanges. 

§  165.    Bank  notes  are  another  form  of  instruments 
of  credit,  and  serve  to  lessen  the   amount  of  metallic 
(SI  Bink        money  used  in  effecting  exchanges.    A  bank 
note*.  jjq(^  [g  simply  a  promissory  note  issued  by 

a  hank,  and  is  supposed  to  be  payable  at  the  demand  of 
any  holdei'.  When  banks  redeem  such  notes  promptly, 
bank  notes  circulate  readily  from  one  person  to  another 
in  payment  of  debts.  Then  they  lessen  the  demand  for 
metallic  money.  But  we  shall  have  to  notice  that  a 
bank  cannot  issue  such  notes  safely  without  maintaining 
a  certain  "  reserve  "  of  specie. 
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166.  A  bank  has  been  defined  tersely  as  "  a  manu- 
"factory  of  credit  and   a  machine  of  exchange."     It  is 
important  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the    The  tank, 
manner  in  which  a  hank  carries  out  its  functions  as  an 
institution  of  credit. 

§  167.  HiBtorically  the  earliest  function  exercised  hy 
banking  institutions  was  that  of  receiving  for  safe  keep, 
ing  deposits  of  money  and  bullion.  In  almost  xm  depodt 
all  times  such  institutions  have  existed.  '™«im'- 
Modem  banking  did  not  originate  distinctly  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  banks  of  deposit,  but  aU_  modern  banks 
exercise  the  deposit  function.  Bankers  receive  deposits, 
and  hold  thorn  subject  to  the  demands  of  the  depoaitora. 
Originally  they  were  paid  for  keeping  such  money  in  a 
place  of  security;  now  they  make  a  profit  by  investing 
the  money,  in  some  cases  even  paying  interest  to  deposi- 
tors. This  change  has  taken  place  on  account  of  the 
exercise  by  banks  of  the  function  of  discount. 

§  168.  Tlie  principal  form  in  which  banks  lend  money 
at  the  present  day  ia  the  form  of  discount.  In  bank 
discount  the  bank  deducts  interest  on  its  xne  diaconnt 
loans  at  the  time  the  money  is  borrowed,  '""""la'i- 
Money  lenders  have,  of  course,  existed  in  all  times  and 
places ;  but  banking  institutions,  because  they  com- 
bine the  functions  of  deposit  and  discount,  became  tho 
principal  money  lenders  of  the  modern  world.  They 
received  surplus  money  for  safe  keeping  ;  and  so  easily 
utilized  the  idle  moneys  of  a  community  by  loaning  them 
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to  perBODB  who  desired  to  borrow.  Depositors  could  not 
object  to  having  a  banker  lend  part  of  their  deposits  to 
responsible  persons,  so  long  aa  he  managed  the  transac- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  meet  all  their  demands. 
By  utilizing  deposits  in  this  manner,  bankers  could 
alTord  to  receive  deposits  without  charge  for  keeping 
them  in  safety,  and  in  some  cases  could  offer  interest 
as  an  inducement  for  people  to  deposit  money,  which 
could  be  loaned  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

§  169.  In  combining  tlie  functions  of  deposit  and  dis- 
count the  bank  becomes  distinctively  a  "  manufactory  of 

credit."     Suppose  a  banker  to  start  in  busi- 
ninitntliHi 
oitamUiic      nesa  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and  suppose 

°"  that  he  receives  deposits  from  two  liundred 

customers.     His  capital  serves  as  a  guarantee  for  the 

safety  of  these  deposits.     Now,  some  of  the  depositors 

will  continually  draw  out  a  portion  of  their  deposits, 

while  others  will  increase  theirs.    As  a  result,  the  banker 

finds  that  he  has  usually  about  $100,000  left  in  hia 

keeping.     He  concludes  that  his  customers  have  about 

that  amount  of   idle  capital  which  they  will  prefer  to 

leave  on  deposit  as  long  as  they  have  confidence  in  his 

honesty  and  business  ability.      He  concludes  that,  since 

he  always  has  on  his  hands  about  $100,000  of  deposits, 

and  $50,000  of  his  own  capital,  he  can  safely  lend  the 

larger  part  of  these  sums  to  reliable  persons  who  can 

furnish  adequate  security.     Now,  the  persons  who  bor 

row  money  may  prefer  to  leave  the  money  borrowed  on 

deposit  with  the  banker,  subject  to  their  drafts  by  check. 

If  this  occurs,  a  bank  creates  a  deposit  when  It  makes  a 
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'loan.    The  deposits  in  banks  regularly  increase  wlien 
iheir  loans  and  discounts  are  increased,  and  vice-vena. 

After  receiving  4100,000  of  deposits,  the  jttositi 
accounts  of  the  banker  would  be  as  follows ;    «i«riUoiB. 


LlABIUTIXI. 

CBpiiil  .    .    .    t60.000 
DepoMU     .    .    100,000 


Cuh 


Bbooubcss. 
.    .    .    $150,000 

9160,000 


1100,000  for  ninety  days  at  bis  per  cent  interest.     Then 
I     he  will  deduct  $1,500  for  interest,  and  credit  the  bor- 
rowers with  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $98,500.     Hifl 
f  account  will  now  stand  as  follows  ;  — 
: 
Bappon    next    that    various    depositors    draw    out 

;     150,000.     Then  the  accounts  of  the  bank  will  stand  as 
»     follows :  — 


LriBIUTIIR. 

Capital.     .    .    .    «50,0(X) 


Deposit* 
Proflu   , 


,  ise,600 

1,600 

$250,000 


Resodkob*. 

Ca»h «I50,000 

Loans  and  diacoiuita  .      100,000 

4260,000 


LllBIUTIU. 

Capital  ....    960,000 


Dppotiu 
Froflu  . 


140,600 
1,600 

tsoo,ooo 


Rekioboi*. 

Caih 9100,000 

Loana  and  diicounta  .       100,000 


9300,000 


Now  the  banker  may  conclude  that  he  can  safely 
hicrease  his  discounts  by  $80,000.     Tf  be  lends  $80,000 
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CapiUl  . 

Depoaili 
Proflis   . 


for  ninety  days  at  six  per  cent  interest,  and  the  'bof- 
rowerfl  draw  out  only  half  of  the  $78,800  idth  which 
they  are  credited  after  $1,200  has  been  deducted  for 
interest,  the  accounts  of  the  bank  will  stand  as  follova : 


LllBILITIBB. 


«60,000 

.    IBT,eO0 
2,7M 

•240.600 


Behodbobr. 

Cuh «eo,6oo 

Louii  >Dd  diBCDimti     .     160,000 


We  may  summarize  these  transactions  in  a  few  words. 
The  banker  used  the  $100,000  originally  left  on  deposit 
with  him,  and  the  $50,000  which  he  had  for  his  original 
capital,  as  a  reserve  on  the  basis  of  which  he  incurred 
liabilities  for  $177,300  advanced  to  borrowers  in  the 
form  of  loans  and  discounts.  He  now  owes  deposi- 
tors $187,900,  and  has  a  cash  reserve  of  only  $60,600. 
Manifestly,  if  all  of  his  depositors  should  demand  pay- 
ment  at  once,  he  would  have  to  fail.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  end  of  ninety  days  he  will  receive  $180,000  in 
payment  of  the  notes  that  he  has  discounted.  He  will 
then  be  able  to  pay  hia  depositors  in  full,  besides  having 
back  hia  capital  of  $50,000  and  profits  of  $2,700  from 
hifl  business.  How  is  he  able  to  keep  his  depositors  from 
demanding  all  their  deposits  atone  time?  Simply  by 
using  his  credit  carefully.  Ho  is  careful  to  ascertain 
juat  how  much  money  hia  customers  prefer  to  leave  con- 
tinually on  deposit  with  him,  he  confines  his  loans  and 
discounts  within  the  limita  set  by  the  probable  demands 
of  his  depositors,  and  he  lends  money  only  to  responsible 
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persons  who  can  furnish  adequate  security.  Long  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  a  reserve  of  from  fifteen  to  twentj- 
fire  per  cent  of  the  deposits  is  sufficient  to  meet  all 
demands  which  depositors  are  likely  to  make  at  one 
time. 

§  170.  Deposit  and  discount  are  the  general  and 
necessary  functions  which  an  institution  must  exercise 
ia  order  to  be  a  bank.  But  bankins;  institu-  . 
lions  perform  a.  number  of  other  functions  uom.  hbm- 
of  which  we  shall  discuss  one  only.  In  some 
countries  banks  have  had  the  privilege  of  issuing  bank 
notes.  We  have  seen  that  these  are  simply  the  banks' 
promises  to  pay  money  on  tlie  demand  of  the  holders. 
It  remains  to  show  that  they  are  exactly  similar  to  bank 
deposits  so  far  as  they  aUTect  the  financial  condition  of 
the  bank.  If.  in  the  case  we  have  siijiposed,  the  banker 
had  paid  out  920,000  of  his  notes  to  his  depositors  when 
they  demanded  money,  he  would  have  avoided  paying 
out  120,000  of  cash  ;  and  would  have  incurred  liabilities 
of  #20,000  for  the  notes  outstanding.  Then  his  accounts 
would  have  stood  as  follows :  — 


LtABILITtU. 

apiui.  .  .  .  $eo,ooo 

Dapoaiia  .  .  .  187, !KK) 
Kola  outalanding  20.000 
PreflU    .    .    .    .  _  _  2,700 

t2ao,{ioo 


Ca*h tSO.eOO 

Loatu  and  diBCOiioM     .    180,000 


«200,600 


If  bank  notes  are  to  be  kept  strictly  convertible  into 
Coin  at  the  demand  of  the  holder,  it  is  necessary  at  the 
*ery  least  that  banks  should  keep  on  hand  a  reserve  of 
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money  adequate  to  redeem  all  notes  presented  for  rfr 
demption.  In  this  country  much  stricter  measures  have 
been  taken. 

m.  Advuata^s  and  DisadTasta^es  of  Credit. 

§  171.    Credit   has   many   advantages,   of  which   the 
AdvuUEciat  following  are  the  most  important :  — 
"■^'-  1.   It  economizes  the  supply  of  gold  and 

silver.  Probably  one  half  of  the  exchanges  of  modern 
civilized  nations  ia  carried  on  through  the  means  of 
instruments  of  credit.  Moreover,  payments  of  large 
sums  of  money  and  payments  between  distant  places 
could  not  be  made  conveniently  in  any  other  way. 

2.  Credit  enables  small  Hums  of  money  to  be  accu- 
mulated by  banks,  and  the  large  capitals  thus  gathered 
to  be  used  in  productive  industry. 

8.  Credit  tends  to  place  the  capital  of  a  community 
at  the  disposal  of  men  who  are  able  to  employ  it  most 
productively.  Under  normal  conditions  the  man  who  can 
employ  capital  most  efficiently  ia  the  man  who  can  afford 
to  pay  the  highest  rates  of  interest,  —  the  man,  therefore, 
who  will  probably  be  best  able  to  secure  loans. 

§  172.  On  the  other  hand,  credit  has  certain  disad- 
vantages. 

1.    It  leads  to  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  poor 

for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  often  encourages  estrava- 

iHMdTssucn  gauce  in  consumption.     When  money  ia  bor- 

afcitdii.         rowed  for  purposes  of  personal  consumption, 

and  not  for  productive  enterprises,  credit  may  be  an 

evlL 
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2.  It  enables  doubtful  enterprises  to  be  estabUahid 
with  borrowed  money.  This  Lae  been  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  railroads.  Kascally  ur  incompetent  man- 
agers of  such  enterprises  borrow  money  with  too  much 
ease  from  people  who  know  very  little  about  their 
inTeatmcnts. 

3.  Credit  promotes  speculation,  and  sometimes  leads 
to  atoo  rapid  growth  of  certain  lines  of  industry.  When 
this  happens,  a  business  panic  may  be  caused  through  the 
failure  of  such  speculative  enterprises. 

IT.  Territorial  Diatribntion  of  the  Precious  Metals. 

1 173.    We  hare  seen  that  gold  and  silver,  the  money 
metals,  are  in  general  demand  the  world  over.     Gold  and 
eilver  bullion  may  be  sold  in  all  countries  as  ceacni 
useful  commodities  ;  while  either  gold  coins  ^^^^^ 
or  silver  coins,  and  sometimes  Loth,  can  be  ™m«i»- 
used  in  paying  for  purchased  commodities,    As  a  medium 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  gold  has  been  given  decided 
preference  by  the  commercial  world  within  recent  years  ; 
but    silver    is   still    in    general    demand    as   a   useful 
commodity. 

§  174.  Whenever,  for  any  reason,  the  supply  of  the 
money  metals  increases  in  any  region,  the  coinage  of 
money  will  increase  and  the  money  supply  GoidimdivBr 
Till  become  larger.    This  must  happen  be-  ai«rtiraied 

.  .  IBrongh 

cause,  otherwise,  the   increasing  supply  of  ciuuite*  in 

bullion  would  lower  the  value  of  each  unit  •™"' 

below  the  value  of  coins  containing  the  same  amount  of 
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gold  and  silver,  sometliiog  which  cannot  take  place  so 
long  as  people  are  allowed  to  take  bullion  to  the  mints 
for  coinage.  Not,  as  the  increased  supplies  of  gold  and 
silver  get  into  circulation  aa  money,  prices  will  tend  to 
rise.  When  such  a  rise  takes  place,  more  commodities 
will  be  imported  from  other  countries  for  sale  at  the 
higher  level  of  prices.  On  the  other  hand  exports  will 
begin  to  decrease,  because  rising  prices  will  increase  the 
money  cost  of  production  and  will  prevent  some  ex 
porters  from  competing  in  foreign  raarketa.  Hence  the 
rise  of  prices  wilt  increase  Imports  and  decrease  exports, 
until  Qnally  imports  exceed  exports  very  greatly.  Then 
the  large  excess  of  imports  cannot  be  paid  for  by  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  against  sales  of  exports ;  but  payment 
must  be  made  by  exporting  gold  or  silver,  as  the  caso 
may  be.  This  exportation  of  gold  or  silver  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  As  the  supply  of  precious  metals 
begins  to  decrease  on  account  of  continued  exportation, 
prices  will  begin  to  fall.  Such  a  fall  in  prices  will  cut 
off  imports  and  increase  exports,  until  the  former  no 
longer  exceed  the  latter.  Then  the  drain  of  gold  and 
silver  will  cease  automatically.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
high  prices  tend  to  lead  to  exportation  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, while  low  prices  tend  to  check  such  exportation  of 
the  precious  metals.  It  prices  fall  far  enough,  exports 
will  be  greatly  increased,  imports  will  be  greatly  de- 
creased, and  gold  and  silver  will  flow  into  the  country 
to  pay  for  the  excess  of  exports  sold  to  foreigners,  fc 
appears,  therefore,  that  money  tends  automatically  to 
move  away  from  any  region  where  it  becomes  cheap  on 
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account  of  high  prices,  aud  to  move  toward  regioDS 
vhere  it  is  dearer  on  account  of  lower  prices. 

§  175.   Since  the  precious  metals  tend  to  flow  away 
from  countries  where  prices  are  high,  and  toward  coun- 
tries  where   they  are  low,  it   follows   that  ReutiTcdi»- 
there   is   a   constant    tendency   toward   an   ^^^^  ^^  ^. 
equalization  of  general   levels  of  prices  in  '^""T"" 
all     countries.      The   purchasing   power   of  wnntrie*. 
tDoney  cannot   remain    permanently  very  much  higher 
in  one  country  than  it  is  in  others.     Each  country  will 
need  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  order  to  effect  its 
«schauge8  at  the  same  level  of  general  prices  that  pre- 
vails in  other  countries.     If  any  country  has  less  than 
the  amount  needed  for  that  purpose,  prices  will  fall  in 
that  country,  and  gold   or  silver  will    begin   to   move 
thither.     Conversely,  if  any  nation  has  more  than  this 
amoont,  prices   will    rise,  and   the   money  metals  will 
flow  elsewhere.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  world's 
stock  of  the  precious  metals  will  constantly  tend  to  be 
distributed  among  different  countries  in  proportion  to 
their  relative  demands  for  the  money  needed  in  order  to 
maintain  the  same  general  level  of  prices. 

§  176.    Most  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  do  not 
produce  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver.     In  the  few 
coantries  where  large  amounts  of  the  money  situtiaaof 
metals  are  produced,  there  is  a  constant  ten-  prajnct  tie 
dency  for  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  to  fall.   """"^  "'***^ 
This  means,  of  course,  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  prices, 
an  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  and  a  constant  expor- 
tation of  the  precious  metals.     The  result  is  that  gold 
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tad  silver  tend  to  move  away  from  the  countries  where 
they  are  produced,  and  toward  countries  where  their 
value  13  not  continually  lessened  through  a  large  pro- 
duction. Of  the  $2,600,000,000  of  gold  mined  ic  the 
United  States  since  1848  probably  less  than  one  half 
remains  in  circulation  in  the  country  at  the  present  day. 
Tlie  same  is  true  of  all  the  other  gold  or  silver  producing 
countries. 


mossy  ? 


T.  Sommarr  of  the  Tbeory  of  Uonar. 

§  177.  We  have  seen  that,  originally,  money  was  any 
commodity  which  acquired  such  universal  exchange- 
ability as  to  fit  it  to  serve  as  a  medium  of 
exchange;  and  that  gold  and  silver  gradu- 
ally displaced  all  other  commodities  in  this  function. 
In  course  of  time,  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  bank  notes, 
and  government  paper  money  were  used  as  means  (rf 
paying  delits.  We  saw  that  bills  of  exchange  and 
checks  can  be  safely  utilized  in  payment  for  commodi- 
ties and  services.  Bank  notes  are  merely  promises  to 
pay  money,  and  are  safe  only  so  long  as  bankers  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  strictly  convertible  into  money. 
Government  paper  is  generally  a  dangerous  medium  of 
exchange,  and  can  be  used  safely  only  under  the  strict- 
est provisions  for  keeping  the  notes  at  a  parity  with 
gold  or  silver.  It  appears,  then,  that  all  these  forms 
of  so  called  "  credit  money  "  are  baaed  upon  promises 
or  obligations  to  pay  gold  and  silver ;  and  that  the; 
become  exceedingly  harmful  as  soon  as  they  cease  to 
be  immediately  convertible  into  standard  gold  or  silver 
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money.  Standard  coins  of  gold  or  silver  cannot  be 
artificially  and  arbitrarily  increased  or  decreased,  and 
they  are  accepted  aa  final  payment  for  debts.  They 
are,  therefore,  the  only  perfect  form  of  money.  AH 
other  instruments  of  exchange  are  more  or  lees  imper- 
fect, and  maintain  their  credit  and  acceptability  only  aa 
they  are  finally  convertible  into  perfect  money.  We 
may  call  all  such  media  of  exchange  "represeDtative 
money,"  while  reserving  to  gold  and  silver  alone  the 
name  of  money  proper.  In  common  usage  all  media 
of  exchange  are  spoken  of  as  money,  and  there  is  no 
harm  in  this  so  long  as  one  takes  care  to  distinguish 
money  proper  from  representative  money. 

§  178,   In  discussing  the  value  of  metallic  money,  we 
assumed  that  all  exchanges  are  effected  solely  by  means 
of  money.     But  we  have  now  seen  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  business  of  the  world  credit  np<« 
(perhaps  even  more  than  sixty  per  cent) 
is  carried  on   without  the  actual  use  of  anything  but 
instruments,  of  credit.     How  does  this  fact  affect  our 
conclusion  that  the  value  of  metallic  money  is  deter- 
mined  primarily  by  the  demand   for  sucli  money  and 
the  supply,  while  the  cost  of  production  e:tercises  an 
vltimate  influence  ?     It  merely  obliges  us  to  take  account 
of  the  influence  of  instruments  of  credit  in  determining 
the  demand  for  gold  and  silver  and  the  effective  supply 
of  such  money. 

§  179.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill,  credit  "  is  purchas- 
ing power ;  and  a  person  who,  having  credit,  avails 
himaelf  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  goods,  creates  just  aa 
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much  demand  for  the  goods,  and  tondB  quite  as  mact 
to  raise  their  price,  a&  if  he  made  an  equal  amount  of 
Thcnneni  purchaBes  with  ready  money."  A  bill  of 
euecnot  exchange  or  check  or  bank  note  or  book 
credit  is  an  instrumentality  by  means  of  which 
there  is  carried  on  a  credit  transaction  that  Increases 
the  demand  for  commodities.  Tlierefore  the  total  de- 
mand of  a  community  for  commoditiea  depends  upon, 
f,rat,  the  volume  of  money,  second,  the  number  of  credit 
tvanaactiona,  or  the  volume  of  credit.  Any  cause  that 
contracts  or  expands  the  volume  of  credit  will  surely 
tend  to  lower  or  to  raise  prices  of  commodities. 
The  limit  to  which  credit  may  be  extended  depends 
largely  upon  the  confidence  of  investors  and  possible 
creditors  that  business  prosperity  will  enable  debtors  to 
make  repayment,  and  upon  confidence  that  public  and 
private  honesty  will  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  lawful 
obligations.  It  is  truthfully  said,  therefore,  that  the 
basis  of  modem  business  is  confidence.  Without  the 
confidence  upon  which  credit  is  built  up,  probably  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  .transactions  of  the  modern  business  world 
would  be  impossible.  In  times  of  commercial  crises, 
the  visible  cause  of  disaster  is  a  violent  contraction  of 
credit  which  gi-eatly  lessens  the  demand  for  commodi- 
ties, and  leads  to  a  sharp  fall  of  prices. 

§  180.    Credit  transactions  are  all  alike  iu  that  they 

Deuurtei-     furnish  means  of  payment  to  purchasers  who 

iiiJMaMjor     J  g|     J     increase  the  demand  for  commodi- 

Kendit.         ties.     But  they  differ  in  the  exact  manner 

in  which  they  accomplish  tbis  result. 
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1.  Book  credttB,  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory 
notes  merely  serve  to  effect  a  largo  number  of  ex- 
changes without  the  use  of  money.  The?  diminish 
the  amount  of  metallic  money  needed  to  effect  the  ex- 
changes of  a  community  or  a  nation.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered either  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  medium  used 
for  exchange,  or  to  decrease  the  demand  for  metallic 
money. 

2.  Checks  can  be  used  only  by  persons  who  have 
claims  on  bankers  for  certain  sums  of  money.  In  order 
to  meet  such  claims  of  depositors,  bankers  have  to  keep 
a  certain  reserve  of  actual  money.  So  also  with  bank 
notes.  They  must  be  issued  against  a  reserve  suHicient 
to  insure  their  convertibility  into  coin.  Bauk  reserves 
are  used  as  the  bacis  for  the  issue  of  a  much  larger 
amount  of  representative  money  in  the  form  of  checks 
and  bank  notes.  Each  coin  of  the  reserve  enables  many 
inoi*6  exchanges  to  be  carried  on  than  could  be  effected 
if  tlic  coin  were  itself  in  circulation.  Checks  and  bank 
not:^*.  therefore,  merely  increase  the  efficiency  of  a 
given  number  of  coins,  and  virtually  increase  the  supply 
of  metflllic  money  to  that  extent. 

3.  The  late  President  Walker  summed  the  matter 
op  as  follows:  "While  thus,  through  the  operation  of 
the  Credit  System,  the  occasion  for  the  use  of  money 
is  largely  reduced  in  modem  industrial  society,  and  thus 
the  demand  for  money  is  diminished,  the  efficiency  of  a 
^vexi  body  of  money  is  continually  being  heightened  by 
improvementa  iu  the  art  of  banking,  and  thus  the  supply 
*>/  zaactnef  is  practically  increased." 
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§  181.   Under    modern    conditions,   metallic    mone; 
Bervee,  (1)   as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  those  ti'ans- 
credit  limitea  actioDB  where  credit  instruments  cannot  be 
Ij  "IXe       "^s*l>  °''  ^^^  •'ot  used  ;  (2)  as  a  reserve  for 
money-  the  circulation  of  representative  or  credit 

money.  But  the  amount  of  representative  money  that 
can  be  issued  against  a  definite  reserve  is  quite  strictly 
limited,  and  cannot  be  increased  safely  beyond  a  certain 
point.  Hence  it  can  be  stated  that,  aa  the  volume  of 
metallic  money  increases,  there  may  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  volume  of  representative  money ;  and 
conversely.  In  the  case  of  boolt  credits  and  bills  of 
exchange  used  to  pay  debts,  there  may  be  no  such  nar- 
row limits  to  the  increase  of  credit  instruments.  Yet 
the  habits  and  business  customs  of  a  people  set  final 
bounds  to  the  increase  of  such  credit  transactions.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  modern  business  needs  a  large 
amount  of  metallic  money  for  a  medium  of  exchange; 
and  that  the  volume  of  credit  is,  at  any  time,  limited  by 
the  volume  of  metallic  money  available  for  use  as  a 
reserve. 

§  182,  The  general  level  of  prices  depends,  therefore, 
upon  the  value  of  metallic  money.  The  value  of  metallic 
money  depends  primarily  upon  the  demand, 
as  decreased  by  the  use  of  credit  substitutes,* 
and  upon  the  supply,  as  increased  by  the  heightened 
efficiency  of  money  when  it  is  used  as  a  reserve  for  the 
circulation  of  checks  and  banli  notes.    The  money  value 


anmniTy. 


■  It  ms;  b«  well  to  point  out  that  buter  has  tbc  buds  effect  aa  credit 
Id  diminuhiug  tb«  deEoaad  for  moiiejr. 
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and  the  bullion  value  of  gold  and  silver  will  always  be 
the  same  wheu  free  coinage  is  allowed.  Ultimately,  the 
cost  of  production  must  esercise  an  influence  upon  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  will,  in  the  long  run, 
tend  to  make  their  value  approximate  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  marginal  portion  of  the  supply. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MONETARY   BISTORT  OP  THE  ONITDD  STATES. 

BIMETALLISM. 


I.    Monetarf  History  of  the  United  States, 

§  183.  In  1792  Congreas  established  a  national  coin- 
age. Silver  and  gold  coins  were  made  legal  tender  at  a 
Coin  ewreney  ratio  of  fiftfien  grains  of  silver  for  one  grain 
iT*i-iift3.  pf  gQ]j_  Soon  afterward  silver  cheapened 
so  that  15.61  grains  were  required  in  the  bullion  market 
to  purchase  one  grain  of  gold.  As  a  result,  gold  went 
out  of  circulation  ;  and  the  country  was  thrown  upon 
a  silver  basis.  In  1834  and  1837  Congress  changed  the 
legal  ratio  of  the  two  metals  by  reducing  the  fine  con- 
tents of  the  gold  coins.  The  silver  dollar  was  given  a 
gross  weight  of  412.5  grains,  and  pure  contents  of  371.25 
grains.  The  gold  eagle  was  reduced  to  pure  contents  of 
232.2  grains,  and  to  a  gross  weight  of  258  grains.  This 
gave  a  legal  ratio  of  371.25  grains  of  silver  for  23.22 
grains  of  gold,  or  15.988  to  1.  The  weights  of  the  coins, 
hence  the  legal  ratio,  have  remained  unchanged  since 
1837.  This  new  ratio  of  nearly  16  to  1  overvalued  gold 
BO  decidedly  that  silver  coins  began  to  disappear  from  cir- 
culation. In  1850  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  $1.02  in 
gold,  and  had  entirely  disappeared  from  use.     Three 
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years  later  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  cheapened 
gold  atill  more,  so  that  Congress  had  to  debase  the  frac- 
tional silver  coins  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
melted  up  and  sold  for  bullion.  Our  small  silver  coins 
have  been  debased  ever  since.  The  legislation  of  1834 
and  1837  threw  the  United  States  upon  a  gold  basis. 
The  gold  dollar  was  tlie  sole  standard  of  value  in  prac- 
tical use  after  1834. 

§  184.  In  1862  GongresB  issued  legal-tender  paper 
money,  after  unwise  action  by  the  Treasury  Department 
had  forced  the  banlta  of  tlie  country  to  bus-  tttsnm- 
pend  specie  payments,  that  is,  to  refuse  to  **<*»«'i««- 
meet  their  obligations  in  coin.  These  United  States 
notes,  or  "greenbaclcs,"  immediately  depreciated.  Gold 
went  out  of  circulation,  and  could  be  secured  only  by 
paying  a  premium.  Paper  money  or  currency  prices 
rose  as  fast  as  the  greenbacks  depreciated.  In  1864 
each  note  was  worth  only  49  per  cent  of  its  face  value. 
The  United  States  had  the  privilege  of  paying  higher 
prices  for  everything  that  it  bought,  so  that  the  cost  of 
the  Civil  War  was  fully  one  billion  dollars  more  than  it 
would  have  been  otherwise.  In  1875  Congress  author- 
isted  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bonds  in  order 
to  procure  enough  gold  to  enable  him  to  begin  to  redeem 
the  greenbacks  in  coin  after  January  1,  1879.  In  1878 
Congress  decided  to  leaj-e  $346,000,000  of  greenbacks  in 
circulation,  and  directed  that  the  notes  should  be  reissued 
from  the  Treasury  whenever  they  should  be  redeemed  or 
paid  in  for  taxes.  The  greenbacks,  therefore,  still  cir- 
culate, and  the   government   endeavors  to   maintain  a 
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reserve  of  $150,000,000  in  order  to  redeem  them  upon 
demand. 

§  185.  Between  1789  and  1860  many  banks  were  estab- 
liahed  in  the  Tarious  states.  At  first  they  were  con- 
ducted  recklessly  and  dishonestly.  Large 
bukiDc  quantities  of  notes  were  issued  by  banks 
that  had  no  intentiou  of  redeeming  them. 
In  1814, 183T,  and  1857  there  were  general  bank  sus- 
pensions throughout  the  country.  The  first  and  second 
Banks  of  the  United  States  issued  notes  which  were  kept 
convertible  into  coin.  Gradually,  in  the  older  and  more 
conservative  states,  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  issue 
of  bank  notes;  and  the  banking  business  began  to  be 
honestly  conducted.  In  1860  it  had  been  placed  on  a 
sound  and  honest  basis  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
Btates.  In  1863  and  1864  Congress  established  the 
national  banking  system,  and  allowed  national  bauks  to 
issue  notes  upon  the  following  conditions  :  — 

1.  A  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  banking  laws. 
Each  bank  was  required  to  report  its  condition  to  him 
five  times  annually,  while  examiners  were  appointed  to 
examine  the  affairs  of  each  institution. 

2.  Each  national  bank  must  have  a  capital  of  not  less 
than  $25,000,  and  stockholders  are  liable  for  the  debta 
of  the  bank  to  double  the  par  value  of  their  stock. 

8.    A  certain  proportion  of  the  capital  of  each  bank 
must  be  invested  in  registered  interest-bearing  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  deposited  in  the  national  Treasury. 
'    4.  On  the  security  of  these  bonds  a  bank  may  i8su« 
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notes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  tlie  par  value  of  the 
bonds;  but  the  Comptroller  may  require  additional 
aecurity  if  the  bonds  ever  fall  below  par. 

5.  These  notes  are  not  legal  tender ;  hut  are  recciv- 
^able  for  taxes,  except  for  duties  on  imports,  and    are 

receivable  for  payments  to  any  national  bank.  Each 
bank  must  redeem  it«  notes  on  demand  in  legal-tender 
money. 

6.  Banks  must  deposit  in  the  Treasury  a  fund  equal 
to  live  per  cent  of  their  outatauding  circulation.  Thus 
the  United  States  undertakes  to  redeem  notes  presented 
at   the  Treasury ;   and  would   do   so  even  if   the  fund 

.     proved    insufficient,   having    adequate    security   in   the 
,      bonds  and  iu  a  first   lien  upon  the    assets   of  a  hank. 
li     Consequently  the  notes  are   practically  guaranteed  by 
the  government. 

17.  Each  bank  must  keep  a  reserve  of  lawful  money. 
In  smaller  cities  a  reserve  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
deposits  is  required.     In  the  "reserve  cities"  a  reserve 

n 

II     of  twenty-five  per  cent  is  necessary.     Banks  in  smaller 

1     cities  may  deposit  sixty  per  cent  of  their  reserves  with 

'     banks  in  reserve   cities.     Banks  of  reserve  cities  may 

jj     deposit  fifty  per  cent  of   their  reserves  with  banks   in 

'     "central  reserve  cities,"  that  is,  in  New  York,  Chicago, 

I     and  St.  Louis. 

^H   S.    Banks  are  taxed  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  their 

[     circulation.     The  notes  formerly  issued  by  state  banks 

have  been  taxed  out  of  existence  by  a  tax  of  ten  per 

'-     cent,  which  made  such  issues  unprofitable. 

National   bank  notes  have  possessed  the  virtue  of 
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being  Otoma^j  miform  tfann^ioiit  tlie  coantry  snd 
absoliitdy  nfe.  Moreorer,  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  tbe  Uw  bas  secured  an  honest 
management  of  the  national  banks,  as  a 
rale.  State  and  prirate  banks  have  bad  to 
make  their  methods  cqaalk  safe,  under  penaU;  of  losing 
bnsineaa.  Uudoabtedly  the  banking  bnsiQess  in  the 
United  States  bas  been  greatly  elevated  as  a  result  of 
the  national  banking  laws. 

§  18G.    In  1870,  with  a  view  to  the  future  resumption 
of  flpectc   payments.  Congress   began   to   consider  the 
ne"ict       question  of  revising  the  coinage  laws.     The 
rf  im."        silver  dollar  had  then  been  out  of  circulation 
for  more  than  a  generation,  and  was  worth  $1 .027  in  gold. 
A  committee  of  experts  submitted  the  draft  of  a  bill 
recommending  that   the  coinage  of   the  obsolete  silver 
dollar  should  be  stopped.     After  considering  the  subject 
during  five  successive  sessions,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  bill  was  printed  tliirtcen  times.  Congress  passed  an 
act  which   dropped   tbe   silver   dollar  from  the  list  of 
ftiithoriited  coins.     This  provision  of  the  measure  aroused 
no  opposition,  and  members  of   Cougress  repeatedly 
stated   that  the  intention  was  to   establish  legally  the 
single  gold  standard.     Yet  it  has  been  wrongly  charged 
that  tliis  measure  passed  Congress,  "  secretly,"  or  "  in- 
advertently," or  even  with  absolute  fraud. 
§  187.  After    1873    silver    began    to  fall  in   value 
Tta"Biind-    rajiidly.     In  1876  the  gold  value  of  371.25 
AiUaoaAct."  grains  of   tine   silver  was   only  eighty-nine 
cents.    At  the  same  time  preparations  were  being  made 
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I        for  redeeming  tiie  greenbacks  in  gold,  and  bringing  the 
countrj  back  to  a  gold  basis  in  1879.     Then  people  saw 
Uiat,  if  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  had  not   been 
stopped  by  the  law  passed  in  1873,  the  cheapened  dollar 
might  have  come  back  into  circulation  and  driven  out 
gold.     Tims  arose  a  demand  for  the  £ree  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  and  the  cry  was  started  that 
silver  had   been  "  demonetized  "  fraudulently  in  1873. 
Yielding  to  this  agitation,  Congress  in  1878  passed  the 
"  Bland- Allison  Act."     Tliis  provided  that  the  United 
States  should  purchase  monthly  not  more  than  $4,000,000 
worth  of  silver  bullion   and  not   less   than  $2,000,000 
worth.     Tlie  bullion  was  to  bo  coined  into  the  old  371.25- 
grain  silver  dollars,  and   such  dollars  were   made  full 
legal  tender.     Under  this  act  the  Treasury  always  pur- 
chased the  minimum  amount,  and  placed  $378,166,793 
ia  circulation  between  1878  and  1890,     Contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  many  people,  this  amount  of  silver  proved 
to  be  no  more  than  the  business  of  the  country  could  use 
'without  driving  gold  out  of  circulation,  especially  since 
the  volume  of  bank  notes  decreased  about  $170,000,000 
lM!tween  1882  and  1890.     On  the  other  hand,  the  law 
failed  to  raise  the  value  of  silver,  contrary  to  the  claim 
-which  had  been  made  for  it.     In  1889  the  value  of  the 
bullion  in  the  silver  dollar  was  only  seventy-two  cents. 
§  188.   The  United  States  issues  gold  and  silver  cer- 
tificates  upon   deposits  of  gold   and   silver  -^.^ 
coins.      The    gold  certificates  are  of  large  «Uverctrtia- 
denomi nations,   the    silver   are   of    denom- 
inations as  small  as  one  dollar.     These  certificates  are 
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not  legal  tender,  but  are  receivable  for  taxes,  and  ma; 
be  bcid  by  national  banks  as  part  of  tbeir  reservea. 

§  189.    In   1890  tbe  friends  of   silver  pushed  tbe 
"Sberman  Act"  through  Congress,  and   repealed  the 
_^  "  Blaud-Allison  Act."      The   new  law    re- 

manict"  quired  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  monthly  4,500,000  ounces  of  fine 
silver  bullion  at  the  market  price,  vhich  was  not  to 
exceed  $1  for  371.25  grains  of  fine  bullion.  The  pur- 
chases were  paid  for  by  issuing  Treasury  notes,  which 
were  redeemable  in  coin  at  the  Treasury,  and  could  be 
reissued.  These  notes  were  also  made  legal  tender. 
Even  these  increased  purcliaaes  of  silver  failed  to  raise 
its  price,  which,  after  a  brief  rise,  fell  to  sixty  cents  for 
371.25  grains  of  bullion  in  1893.  The  effects  of  the 
"  Sberman  Act "  were  wholly  disastrous.  Between  1890 
and  1893,  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  $155,931,000 
were  placed  in  circulation.  During  the  same  period  the 
net  exports  of  gold  exceeded  $150,000,000,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  exports  of  merchandise  exceeded  im- 
ports very  greatly.  Apparently  the  country,  by  1890, 
had  absorbed  about  all  the  silver  it  could  use,  so  that 
the  Treasury  notes  merely  drove  an  equivalent  amount 
of  gold  out  of  the  United  States.  In  any  event,  the  act 
caused  considerable  fear  that  the  United  States  would 
be  driven  onto  a  silver  basis.  Immediately  after  ita 
passage,  the  banks  began  to  hoard  gold,  and  to  pay  their 
obligations  in  paper  or  in  silver.  The  government's 
revenues  were  paid  almost  entirely  in  paper  or  in  silver 
money,  instead  of  being  paid  largely  in  gold  as  was  tbe 
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case  prior  to  1890.  MoreoTer,  the  holders  of  green- 
backs and  Treasury  notes  began  to  present  them  at  the 
Treasury,  and  ask  for  payment  in  gold.  When  this  was 
done,  the  government  feared  to  refuse  gold  and  to  at- 
tempt to  redeem  the  notes  in  silver,  since  such  a  course 
would  have  discredited  both  its  silver  and  it«  paper 
money.  Thus  it  was  compelled  to  pay  out  large  quan- 
tities of  gold,  while  its  revenues  were  coinpoBed  chiefly 
of  paper  and  silver.  In  1893  such  an  acute  stage  of 
panic  was  reached  that  the  "  Sherman  Act"  was  finally 
rej«aled. 

§  190.  The  United  States  now  baa  the  most  hetero- 
geneous currency  that  can   be  found  in  any  civilized 

Country.     On   July    I.  1906,   the   stock   of 

Beterseeneoiu 

gold     in    this    country    was    estimated     at  cbincieroi 
11,432,000,000,— a    figure   which   may    bo  '^"'^^°^- 
somewhat   too   large.      Of   this   amount,   $246,991,000 
waa   in   the  Treasury.     At  the  same   time    there  were 

In  circulation  or  in  the  Treasury  the  following  amounts 

of  debased  money :  — 

United  Sum  notM.  or  greenback* $346,681,000 

SUndwd  tilver  dolUr*  or  certifluws  repreaenting 

dollan 554,912,000     ' 

Treuurj  noie»  o(  1890       7,336,000 

SutMidMrj  illver  coini 118.224,000 

Toi«l »l,027.203,000 

In  addition  to  this,  the  notes  issued  by  the  national 
lanks  amounted  to  $561,112,000. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mass  of  debased  money  from 
depreciating,  two  things  are  necessary :  Jirit,  the  volume 
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of  debased  currency  must  not  exceed  the  quantity  whicfc 
the  people  of  the  country  are  prepared  to  keep  in  circu- 
RecaM  lation  ;  second,  the  Treasury  must  always  be 

leeuuHon.  j^^  ^  position  to  redeem  promptly  in  gold  the 
$354,067,000  of  greenbacks  and  Treasury  notes  that 
represent  its  demand  liabilities.  If  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, the  business  of  the  country  can  readily  absorb 
the  existing  quantity  of  silver  and  paper  money.  The 
"Act  of  March  14,  1900,"  is  intended  to  make  our 
monetary  system  more  secure.  It  declares  that  the 
jtresent  gold  dollar  is  the  standard  of  value  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  all  other  forms  of  money  are  to 
be  maintained  at  a  parity  with  gold.  Then  it  sets  aside 
$150,000,000  in  gold,  as  a  fund  for  redeeming  the  green- 
backs and  Treasury  notes ;  and  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  case  of  need,  to  sell  bonds  in  order 
to  maintain  this  gold  reserve.  So  far,  the  enactment 
is  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  has  been  thought  that  this 
law  will  put  a  stop  to  the  reissue  of  notes  that  have  once 
been  redeemed,  and  will  thus  gradually  effect  the  retire- 
ment of  our  government  paper.  But  a  careful  reading 
ot  the  somewhat  obscure  provisions  of  the  law  upon  this 
point  does  not  justify  such  a  belief.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  seem  that  the  law  authorizes  the  reissue  of 
redeemed  notes  for  any  "  lawful  purpose  the  public 
interests  may  require,"  except  "  deficiencies  in  the  cur- 
rent revenues."' 


1  See  Sound  CamiKy,  Tii.  4%  47.  Op  to  Julj  1,  1004,  the  Treuur; 
had  rBdeemeil  9623,612,000  of  Ihe  Dotes,  Kod  neulf  kU  of  thew  hftd  bMn 
raiMued. 
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§  191.  Prior  to  the  preaeut  century  most  civilized 
countries  made  gold  and  silver  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts.  Each  nation,  by  independent  hiUoiui 
action  and  often  with  an  independent  legal  tdmttmism. 
ratio,  Bought  to  keep  both  metals  in  circulation,  and  to 
give  to  debtors  the  option  of  paying  debts  with  either 
gold  or  silver  coins.  The  usual  result  of  such  attempts 
was  that  one  metal  or  the  other  went  out  of  circulation 
as  often  as  a  change  in  the  market  ratio  of  silver  and 
gold  bullion  cheapened  one  kind  of  coin  or  the  other. 
The  experience  of  the  United  States  after  1792  or  1834 
illustrates  the  usual  results  of  "  national  bimetallism," 
tlie  term  applied  to  such  attempts  of  individual  nations 
to  make  both  gold  and  silver  circulate  at  a  fixed  ratio. 

§  192.  In  1816  England  debased  lier  silver  coins, 
made  them  legal  tender  only  for  small  payments,  and 
ftade  gold  the  sole  legal-tender  money.  In  eowmono- 
iSn  and  1873  Germany  established  a  na-  "euutoi. 
tional  gold  coinage,  and  withdrew  most  of  the  old  silver 
Coins  that  had  formerly  circulated  in  the  various  Ger- 
timn  states.  In  1873  the  United  States  relegated  silver 
to  a  position  as  subsidiary  currency.  Meanwhile  the 
"World's  annual  production  of  silver  was  increasing  from 
about  30,000,000  ounces  in  1860  to  78,775.602  ounces 
on  an  average  for  the  period  1876-1880.  At  this  time 
F'rance  and  a  few  other  countries,  which  formed  the  Latin 
Monetary   Union,  still  held  their  mints  open  to  the 
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free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  15.5  to  1.    Silrer 

cheapeQcd  so   greatly  that  it  began   to   flow   in   large 

quantities   to   the   French   mints,   and   France    became 

afraid  that  all  her  gold  would  be  soon  replaced  by  the 

cheaper  silver  coins.     In  1876,  when  the  market  ratio 

of  silver  to  gold  had  fallen  to  17.88  to  1,  the  French 

mints  were  closed  to  silver ;   and  the  coinage   of   the 

white  metal  ceased.     Since  then,  Austria  has  passed 

from  a  depreciated  paper  currency  to  a  gold  basis,  and 

other   countries   have   shown   a   desire   to   adopt    gold 

monometallism.     The   present   century,  therefore,    has 

seen   a  decided   drift  toward  tho  adoption  of  a  single 

gold  standard  by  civilized  countries. 

§  193.    Most  of  the  countries  of  Asia  and  of  South 

America  have  the  single  silver  standard.     Since  1893, 

„ however,  the  mints  of  India  have  been  closed 

low 

Boaameui-      to  the  further  coinage  of  silver.       At   the 
present  writing  news  comes  of  the  practical 
acceptance  of  the  gold  standard  by  Japan,  through  the 
adoption  of  a  legal  ratio  of  33.33  to  1.  '        • 

§  194,  Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  scheme  of 
International  bimetallism  has  often  been  proposed.  Ita 
iBterutioui  advocates  have  usually  admitted  that  na- 
Umnaiiijin.  tioual  bimetallism  is  impossible,  and  results 
in  the  exclusive  use  of  the  cheaper  metal.  But  they 
claim  that,  if  tho  principal  nations  of  the  civilized  world 
should  agree  to  make  both  metals  legal  tender  at  a  fixed 
ratio,  and  should  allow  free  coinage  of  both  under  such 
conditions,  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  both  metals  in 
concurrent  circulation.     On  this   proposition    scienti&o 
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luthorttieH  are  divided  at  the  present  time.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  review  tlie  ai-gumeuts  advanced  for  and 
against  internatioDal  bimetaliiam. 

§  195.  It  is  claimed  that  bimetallism  is  desirable 
because  it  would  give  a  more  stable  unit  of  money  than 
either  gold  or  silver  monometallism  could 


secure.     The  world's  stock  of  both  of  the    buityof 
precious  metals  is  so  large  that  a  change  in    "°"'""*™' 


^H  the  production  of  one  would  not  greatly  affect  the  value 
^?  of  the  whole  mass.  Under  monoraetallism,  a  change  in 
the  production  of  the  money  metal  more  quickly  affects 
tJie  value  of  that  metal.  Moreover,  with  bimetallism, 
sn  increase  in  the  production  of  one  metal  might  be 
ofTaet  by  a  decrease  in  the  productlun  of  the  other, 
Thia  claim  is  correct,  provided  that  it  can  be  proven 
that  it  is  possible  to  hold  the  two  metals  together  at  a 
legal  ratio. 

Bimetallists  formerly  made  much  of  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  a  general  fall  of  prices  in  all  gold  standard 
countries  from  1873  to  1896.^     This  fall,  bi-  suntuuitt 
metallists  argued,  had  injured  debtors  by  in-  JJ^J^'^u 
creasing  the  burden  of  debts;  moreover,  it  had  "*  viif*». 
seriously  depressed  industrial  enterprises.     The  bimet- 
allists attributed  the  fall  of  prices  to  the  fact  that  after 
1873  silver  had  been  "demonetized"  in  many  countries, 
The  principal  commercial  nations,  by  adopting  the  single 

>  For  tba  iodeK  iiiinilier!<  TruTn  which  the  fall  of  prices  u  ui^ertaincd, 
K«  Fiaff=2,  Appreciation  ami  lulcreat,  98-100;  Taubbio,  Silver  SitualioD, 
1M1;  Atsinsom.  Bimelattism  in  Europe,  r,U2,  633.  Alio  a  riuUctlD  oa 
'Moiament  of  Prices,  18*0-1894,"  puMiiLcd  by  the  Bureau  of  Stali»tic«, 
TrMini7  KcpartmeDt,  Washington.  1895. 
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gold  standard,  had  increased  the  demand  for  gold,  and 
raised  ita  value.  ObTJously  enough,  the  ateady  rise 
of  prices  since  1897  has  destroyed  the  force  of  this 
argil  me  ut. 

Gold  monometallists  attributed  the  fall  of  prices  to 
improvements    in    production    that  had   decreased    the 
_^    .  cost   of   producing   commodities.     But  this 

(oUbobo-  did  not  change  the  fact  that  the  ratio  in 
which  gold  exchanged  for  commodities  had 
altered,  and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  had 
risen.  It  did,  however,  make  it  probable  that  falling 
prices  had  been  due  to  an  increasing  supply  of  commod- 
ities more  than  to  au  absolute  decrease  in  the  supply 
of  gold  money.  Gold  had  become  more  scarce,  not 
absolutely,  but  relatively  to  the  larger  production  of 
commodities.  This  had  diminished  the  injury  that  had 
been  done  to  debtors.  Prices  might  liave  fallen,  but  new 
methods  and  appliances  had  yielded  a  larger  product; 
BO  that  about  the  same  money  return  had  been  secured 
from  a  business  enterprise.  This  consideration  had 
force  when  applied  to  industries  where  new  methods 
had  been  introduced,  but  did  not  lessen  the  burden  laid 
upon  a  debtor  whose  business  liad  not  been  affected  by 
improvements.  Finally,  monometallists  said  that  debts 
were  contracted  in  money,  not  in  commodities  nor  in 
general  purchasing  power.  From  1850  to  1873  prices 
had  risen;  since  1873  they  had  fallen;  in  a  few  years 
they  might  rise  again.  Such  changes  were  a  part  of 
the  risk  incurred  by  persons  who  entered  into  long- 
time contracts,  and  might  occur  under  bimetallism,     lu 
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any  case,  we  ought  not  to  interfere  with  past  contracts 
We  may  admit  this,  and  3'et  may  insist  that  it  is  ad- 
ns&ble  to  lessen  the  risks  of  clianges  in  prices  that  may 
iSeetJvture  contracts. 

Bimetallists  urged  that  the  world's  stock  of  gold  was 
Dot  BuHicient  for  the  money  demand  of  the  world,  and 
that  eold   monometallism   must  lead   to   a 

"  AcenmeiitB 

continued  fall  of  prices.     Geological  condi-  from  tin 
tions  were  such  that  "  we  must  expect  in  the  im^iideiicy 
future  a  scarcity  of  gold  and  an  abundance  o"^"  «""■«■■ 

-'  °  Hock  of  [Old. 

of   silver,  and  the   extension    of  the  gold 
standard  to  all  civilized  states  is  impossible."     Between 
1870  and  1890  the  annual  production  of  gold  had  aver- 
aged hardly  more  than  5,200,000  ounces,  with  a  value  of 
about  $108,000,000.    The  annual  consumption  of  gold  in 
the  arts  in  civilized  countries  has  never  been  estimated 
at  less  than  $60,000,000.     Desides  this,  a  large  quantity, 
estimated   by   the   highest   authority  as   not   less   than 
$20,000,000,  had  been  exported  annually  to  the  semi- 
civilized  countries  of   Asia   and   Africa,   where   it  was 
boarded   or  used  for  ornaraenta     This  left  only  about 
$25,000,000  of  gold  for  making  good  the  loss  of  existing 
coins  by  abrasion,  and  for  supplying  the  needs  of  in- 
creased tradc.^ 

The  force  of  this  argument  of  insufficiency  in  supply 
is  weakened  by  the  phenomenal  increase  of  Kecentcou 
the  gold  output  since  1890,  as  shown  by  the  btwUkUoo. 
following  table,  on  page  308 :  — 

'  For  tUticiica  on  these  poinM,  i««  SoBTDEKB'i  tftblet,  In  Ateiniox, 
BintUUiim  in  Europe,  {M-it'JA. 
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Y««. 

producod. 

ViluA  Of  pToduaL. 

1690 
1896 
1900 
1002 
10O3 
1906 

5,740,000 
9.641.000 
12,316,000 
14.364.000 
16,768.000 
18,243.000 

5118.849,000 
ICi'.SM.OOO 
264,676,1X10 
296,737.000 
3;'5.;«1.(K)0 
377.1S6.000 

For  1905  a  preliminary  estimate  shows  a  product 
even  larger  than  in  1904,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the 
nest  few  years  will  see  equally  large  outpats.  The 
largest  average  annual  product  ever  before  known  was 
6,486,000  ounces,  produced  between  1856  and  1860. 
The  value  of  the  gold  output  alone  is  larger  now  than 
the  combined  values  of  the  annual  gold  and  silver  out- 
put from  1871  to  1875,  when  silver  was  "  demonetized." 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  silver 
product  is  valued  at  the  ratio  of  16  ounces  for  1  ounce 
of  gold :  — 


Tev. 

BUm, 

Gold. 

TotaL 

1871-1876 
Acnual  average 
1B08 
1B06 

>31,864.000 

♦116,677,000 

326.901.000 
377,135,000 

S197,M1,000 

Improvements  in  the  art  of  producing  gold  from 
poorer  ores,  stimulated  by  the  late  appreciation  of 
gold,  are  likely  to  make  the  product  large  for  man; 
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jears.  lu  the  remote  Tuture  it  may  decrease  again; 
tut,  for  tlie  present,  arguments  drawn  from  the  scarcity 
of  gold  have  lost  whatever  force  they  posBessed  before 
1890.' 

Bimetallism  is  declared  to  be    desirable    because   it 
would  establish  a   fixed  par-of-exchauge    between    all 
couuti-ies.     An   English    merchant   trading    irtmnena 
with  a  silver  standard  country  has  to  sell    ^^^^ 
at  silver  prices.      He  receives  payment  in    eici«iiie. 
bills  drawn  in   terms  of  silver,  and   the  gold  value  of 
lliese  silver  bills  may  vary  between  the  time  that  goods 
are  sold  and  the  time  that  they   are  paid  for.      Such 
fiuctuatioiis  introduce  an   element   of   uncertainty   and 
speculation  into  legitimate  trade  between  gold  and  silver 
standard    countries.       If   gold    and    silver   were    held 
together  at  a  fixed   ratio  by  international  bimetallism, 
then  this  element  would  be  eliminated  from  the  trade 
with  silver-using  nations.    This  may  be  admitted  to  be 
desirable. 

§  196.  The  crucial  consideration  concerning  bimetal- 
lism is  the  question  o£  its  practicability.  Bimetallista 
urge  the  following  arguments :  — 

1.  If  the  principal  nations  of  the  commercial  world 
should  agree  to  allow  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  a 
filed  ratio,  say  16  to  1,  both  metals  could  be  kept  in 
coocnrrent  circulation.    If  either  should  cheapen,  there 


>  Indei  number!  ihow  that  from  1690  [a  1BBT  prlcei  in  America  te\l 
tram  U2.9  to  89.T.  B7  1900  they  had  riwD  to  110.6;  in  1903  the;  row 
U  IU.d ;  and  lu  1900  itooil  at  122,4. 
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would  be  a  general  tendency  for  debts  to  be  p&id  in 
that  metal.  The  demand  for  the  cheaper  metal  for  coin- 
age purposes  would  be  as  large  as  the  entire 
demand  of  the  commercial  nations  for 
money.  This  demand  would  raise  the  value 
of  the  cheapened  metal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  demand  for  the  dearer  metal 
would  fall  in  proportion  as  the  demand  for  the  cheaper 
increased.  World-wide  changes  in  demand  would,  there- 
fore, restore  the  parity  of  the  two  metals  at  the  legal 
ratio. 

2.  This  plan  differs  from  national  bimetallism  since, 
under  the  latter  policy,  the.  dearer  metal  could  be 
exported  to  either  gold  or  silver  standard  countries 
where  it  would  be  in  demand  ;  while  the  cheaper  metal 
would  gradually  flow  from  the  countries  that  produced 
it  to  the  mints  of  the  nation  that  overvalued  it.  With 
international  bimetallism,  if  gold  should  become  dearer 
than  silver  at  the  legal  ratio,  it  could  not  !«  exported  to 
any  countries  where  the  demand  for  it  would  maintain 
its  higher  value.  This  is  because  all  the  principal  com- 
mercial nations,  now  on  the  gold  standard,  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  bimetallic  league.  If  one  or  two  should 
refuse  to  enter,  they  would  have  to  maintain  the  value 
of  gold  by  their  individual  demands. 

8.  Bimetallists  assert  that  the  experience  of  France 
from  1803  to  1874  illustrates  the  practicability  of  their 
policy.  During  that  period  France  admitted  both  gold 
and  silver  to  free  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  15.5  to  1. 
From  180S  to  1850  silver  was  usually  slightly  cheaper 
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than  gold  at  that  ratio,  while  from  1850  to  1873  the 
case  was  reversed.  In  every  year  but  one,  both  metals 
were  offered  at  the  French  mints  for  coinage ;  although 
the  silver  coinage  exceeded  gold  from  1806  to  1850,  and 
gold  exceeded  silver  from  1850  to  1873.  Conditions  at 
the  present  day  would  not  be  bo  favorable  for  another 
experiment  with  national  bimetallism.  Prior  to  1873 
Borne  countries  of  Europe  used  silver  and  others  gold, 
so  that  the  strain  on  the  French  system  was  lessened. 

§  197.  Gold  monometallists  have   often  showed  that 
national  bimetallism  has  regularly  proved  a  failure, — 
even   France  feeling  obliged  to  change  her    ne  vodtian 
policy  in  1876  on  penalty  of  losing  her  gold.    ^'^°^. 
But  such  arguments  fail  to  touch  interna-    "■•»■ 
tional  bimetallism.      More   pertinently,  monometallists 
argue    that    international  bimelnllism    means,    at    the 
present  day,  the  attempt  to  make  gold  and  silver  legal 
tender  at  some  such  ratio  as  15.6  to  1, 16  to  1,  or  20  to 
1.      These  ratios   all    overvalue   silver,  for  the  actual 
market  ratio  is  now  30  to  1  or  31  to  1.     Monometallists 
Bay,  therefore,  that  the  results  of  international  bimetal- 
lism can  be  determined  by  asking,  What  would  happen 
if  the  governments  of  leading  nations  should  attempt  to 
make  gold  and  silver  legal  tender  at  a  ratio  that  ovcr- 
■  Talued  silver?     Their   answer  is  that  gold,  the  dearer 
metal,  would  quickly  cease  to  he  used  as  legal-tender 
money ;  and  silver  would  become  the  sole  legal-tender 
money  in  circulation.     They  deny  that  gold  would  fall 
b  value  the  moment  it  ceased  to  be  demanded  as  legal 
tender.     It  would  be  used  first  as  a  commodity,  in 
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which  uee  ita  utilitj'  would  be  unaltered.  Second, 
would  circulate  iu  payment  of  debts  at  a  premium  over 
the  legal  value  placed  upon  it  at  the  mints.  Mono- 
inetallists  recognize  that  governments  can  compel  cred- 
itors to  receive  cheap  silver  money  for  past  debts,  but 
deny  that  the  commercial  world  can  be  forced  by  law  to 
use  it  in  future  payments.  Gold  has  gradually  dis- 
placed silver  as  the  medium  for  the  largest  commercial 
transactions  because  of  its  superior  convenience.  At 
the  present  time  the  commercial  world  dislikes  and  dis- 
trusts silver,  and  would  refuse  to  malce  future  contracts 
in  that  money.  Consequently  gold  would  be  demanded  ■ 
for  future  payments,  and  future  contracts  would  bo 
made  in  terms  of  ounces  or  grains  of  gold.  In  other 
words,  monometalhsts  insist  tliat  the  commercial  world 
would  choose  its  own  money  in  future  payments,  with- 
out regard  to  legal-tender  laws.  They  assert  that  the 
laws  making  gold  legal  tender  have  little  power  to  affect 
its  value,  since  it  would  be  used  as  money  by  the  com- 
mercial world  without  such  legislation.  The  law  should 
recognize  this  fact.  In  any  case  legal-tender  laws 
would,  in  the  end,  prove  powerless  to  overcome  this 
preference.  Thus  international  bimetallism  would  fail 
at  the  outset. 

§  198.  The  practicability  of  bimetallism  turns  finally 
on  tliis  last  point  raised  by  the  gold  monometallists.  If 
CoDdudinc  ^u  international  agreement  should  induce 
toaridentioia.  j^g  business  World  to  make  future  contracti 
in  either  gold  or  silver  at  a  fixed  legal  ratio,  then  it  il 
probable  that  the  changes  in  the  demand  for  the  two 
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metals  would  maintain  tbem  at  a  parity  for  a  long  timQ 
at  least.  But,  if  the  commercial  world  should  refuae  to 
make  future  contracts  in  the  bimetallic  standard,  the 
outcome  would  dejieud  upon  whether  this  demand  of 
busiuess  circles  should  prove  sufficient  to  maintain  gold 
at  a  ratio  higher  than  that  Qxed  by  law.  It  seems  im- 
probable, however,  that  there  should  be  sufficient  dis- 
crimiDation  against  silver  to  produce  such  a  result. 
International  bimetallism  could  hardly  he  adopted  un- 
less the  commercial  interests  of  leading  countries  should 
bvor  it.  Iq  the  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  there 
would  hardly  be  sufficient  discrimination  against  silver 
to  uaintain  the  value  of  gold  above  the  legal  ratio. 

§  199.    It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  political  difTw 
culties  in  the  way  of  an  international  bimetallic  agree- 
ment are  considerable.  It  is  doubtful  whelher    ,  „^   , 
such  an  agreement  could  be  secured  in  any    oiwutcmto 
near  future.     More  than  this,  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  two  of  the  states  of  a  bimetallic  league 
might  iead  each  of  the  contending  nations  to  make  a 
sudden  attempt  to  secure  gold,  the  metal  in  which  most 
reliance  could  be  placed.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  political 
considerations,  especially   those   of  a   military  nature, 
have  been  partly  responsible  for  the  movement  of  EurO' 
pean  countries  toward  the  single  gold  standard. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


UONOPDLIES. 


L  The  Natnre  of  Uonopolies.    Uonopol;  Taltw. 

§  200.  A  moDopoly  exists  whenever  one  person  or  a 
combination  oF  persons  acquires  coutrol  of  tlie  supply  of 
a  commoditj,  Tli is  control  may  be  secured  jxHainanoi 
temporarily  by  buying  up  tiie  available  sup-  """""poij- 
ply,  or  more  permanently  by  gaining  the  exclusive  or 
nearly  exclusive  power  to  produce.  A  monopoly  of  the 
first  kind  will  be  a  temporary  affair,  because  producers 
vUI  incresBc  their  outputs  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
higher  prices  usually  fixed  by  monopolisU.  With  the 
second  class  of  monopolies  permanent  success  is  more 
probable.' 

§  201.  When  a  single  person  or  combination  of  per- 
sons controls  the  supply  of  any  commodity,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  control  the  price.     This  can  be  done  Monofau 
by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  supply  so  '•'"*■ 
u  to  induce  the  public  to  buy  at  prices  that  shall  make 
the  business    as  profitable  as  possible.     With  freely 

I  Some  laonopqlies  have  been  tte  lola  pnrchaaen  of  tho  raw  matarisli 
ued  bf  them.  Their  iDflnence.  therefore,  has  extended  Co  a  control  of 
UM  pftciM  M  which  the  proda<«n  of  the  raw  materials  muiit  diapoM  ol 
i^ivir  prodncts.  ^nrh  taoDOpoUeshaTeambtitanllal  control  of  therfmond 
bi  tb«  Mw  mMeriala. 
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produced  comioodttieB  no  person  is  able  to  control  the 
supply,  hence  tbe  price,  in  this  manner.  If  he  reduces 
his  output,  other  producers  will  extend  their  sales  at 
his  expense.  He  must  sell  aa  many  goods  as  can  be 
disposed  of  at  prices  that  leave  a  profit  after  paying 
expenses.  Thus  in  competitive  industries  producers 
will  make  the  largest  profits  by  extending  production 
until  prices  approximate  the  marginal  expenses  of  pro- 
duction. Now  the  monopolist  acquires  the  power  to 
*  control  the  supply.  Monopoly  prices,  therefore,  will 
not  be  governed  by  the  forces  that  control  prices  of 
freely  produced  commodities. 

A  person  may  acquire  power  to  fix  the  price  of  a 
commodity  without   controlling   all   the   supply,      Re- 
HoiMpaiiMs     peated  instances  have  shown  that  control  of 
^uie'^Brt  '"^■'  ^^'^  ^^^  supply  may  enable  a  monopo- 
mppij.  list  to  dictate  prices.      As  Mr.  Sidgwick 

says,  "a  partial  control  may  render  possible  and  prof- 
itable an  artificial  rise  in  the  price  of  the  commodity, 
even  though  the  remainder  is  supplied  by  several  sell- 
ers freely  competing;  if  only  the  proportion  controlled 
is  so  large  that  its  withdrawal  would  cause  a  serious 
*■  scarcity,  and  thus  considerably  raise  the  competitively 
determined  value  of  the  uncontrolled  remainder." 
Monopoly   prices  tend  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  yield 
'  the  monopolist  the  largest  net  income.     In  determining 
what  price  will  yield  the  highest  net  return, 
the  following  principles  may  be  recognized  : 
1.  As  the  monopolist  decreases  the  6up< 
ply,  he  tends  to  increase  the  marginal  utility  of  his 
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product;  and  vice  versa.  The  rapidity  with  which  mar- 
^Qal  utility  varieB  with  changes  iu  supply  depeuds  upon 
the  character  of  the  demand.  The  demaud  fur  luxuries 
is  far  more  clastic  than  the  demand  for  necessaries  ;  so 
that  changes  in  supply  affect  the  marginal  utility  of 
necessaries  more  rapidly  tlian  they  affect  the  utility  of 
luxuries  (§  116). 

2.  Certain  expenses  of  prodnction  will  increase  or 
decrease  ueariy  proportionately  with  each  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  product.'  Expenses  for  raw  materials 
and  common  wages  are  of  this  character. 

S.  Other  expenses  remain  neariy  the  same  whether 
the  product  is  larger  or  smaller,  within  certain  limits. 
These  are  fixed  expenses  (§  127). 

4.  The  intelligent  monopolist,  desiring  to  secure 
the  maximum  net  revenue,  will  disregard  any  expenses 
that  Ere  fixed ;  and  will  considcT,  first,  the  quantity  of 
his  product  demanded  at  various  prices,  and  second,  the 
variable  expenses  for  each  unit  of  supply.  Suppose 
that  the  fixed  annual  expenses  of  a  street  railway  com- 
pany for  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  for  salaries  of 
principal  officials,  and  for  other  outlays  that  do  not 
vary  with  the  amount  of  business  transacted,  are 
$40,000.  Suppose  that  the  variable  expenses  amount 
to  two  cents  for  each  passenger  carried.     Then  suppose 


'  In  •ome  caHn  those  expenses  will  increase  more  than  proportioa- 
Melj  when  the  auppljf  ia  increased  iaejonJ  a  curtain  poiut.  This  is  troo 
of  lodiutriiw  in  which  the  poiut  of  diminishing  reCDins  isquicklv  reached, 
10  that  the  iocreSBeiJ  enppl/  of  caw  TDateriala  hu  to  bo  produced  an  new 
hnd>  liM  oflei  poorer  advitntagei).  Sumctiniea  a  auppir  can  be  Bom» 
«hal  incKued  nitboat  iucruajiiDg  the  variublc  expeiues  proportioDBtolf. 
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Oct.  at  ft  fare  of  tea  eenti,  800,000 
carried  in  the  cohhk  of  a  year;  aad  Oat 
tioo  of  ttrea  brings  a  Ui^r  traflte,  aa 
taU«g(reabdow.   Tbe  effect  of  eaddtaBgeoi  bra  iqHn 
Um  net  revenue  of  tbe  eotnpanjr  wQl  be  as  foOova  :  — 
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•f  6.  llio  intclIiKont  monopolist  will  not  charge  the 
highest  priccH  that  he  could  compel  any  consumer  to 
])By,  IIo  will  lower  prlccB  whenever  the  increased  de- 
mand will  more  than  counterbalance  the  reduction  of 
raton  anil  tlio  increase  of  variable  expenses.  In  our 
illtiBtrntion,  live  cents  is  the  fare  that  yields  the  largest 
not  returns.  Furthi'rniore,  the  fixed  charges  have  no 
Inlhicnoo  upon  the  prices.  If  a  fixed  tax.  say  of 
$10,000  ft  yonr,  should  bo  exacted,  the  fare  would  not 
bo  rniBod ;  for  such  a  course  would  diminish  the  net 
etirriiiifiCB  out  of  wbieh  all  fixed  charges  must  be  paid, 
and  the  tax  would  conio  out  of  the  net  monopoly 
revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  a  variable  tax,  say  of  one 
oeut  for  eacli  passenger,  would  increase  the  variable 
wpmses  so  that  a  fare  of  six  cents  would  yield  the 
largMt  net  n'turns.  Taxes  ou  the  net  revenue  of 
monopolicB  o&nnot  bo  shiftad. 


CLASSES  OF  MONOPOLIES. 

n.  Clawea  of  UonopoUeB. 

g  202.  A  monopoly  may  originate  in  the  posseBsion 
of  rare  peraonal  facultieB  and  acquirementa.  Every 
free  person  boa  escluaive  disposal  of  his  j,  renoati 
natural  or  acquired  powers ;  but  if  many  •'•'i"**"- 
other  people  possess  tlie  same  faculties  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, no  one  can  have  a  monopoly,  that  is,  a  control  of 
the  supply  of  the  services  that  his  personal  abilities 
enable  him  to  render.  On  the  other  hand,  exceptional 
ability  that  rery  few  other  people  possess  confers  upon  a 
person  a  substantial  monopoly  in  the  field  in  which  his 
talents  lie.  A  famous  singer,  an  exceptional  physician, 
an  aathor  of  peculiar  talent,  or  a  business  manager  of 
onuBual  ability  may  enjoy  a  partial  or  nearly  complete 
monopoly  of  the  supply  of  valuable  services. 

§  203.   Otlier  private  monopolies  are  created  by  law. 
Formerly  kings  granted  to  private  individuals  monopo- 
lies of  many  trades  and   manufactures   in  2.  Lecii 
return  for  payments  to  royal  treasuries.     At  f° ^^^tt 
the  present  day  patents  and  copyrights  are  "MHWoue*. 
forms  of  legal  monopolies.     These  arc  intended  to  pro- 
mote invention  and  the  arts  by  securing  to  inventors 
and  authors  exclusive  rights   to  their   products   for   a 
limited   period   of  time.     Giant  monopolies  have  been 
created  behind  patent  rights,  as  the  telephone  monopoly 
in  the  United  States. 

Governments  may  create  public  monopolies  of  certain 
industries  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  revenue  from  such 
Bources.    Fiscal  mono[>oltes  of  this  character  still  exist 
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'  in   Europe,  where   the   manufactures  of  tobacco,  s: 

tejai  aud  matches  are  carried  on  exclusively  for 

r^^c        '■'■^    profit   of   various   governmentH.      The 

monopoiiea.       United  States  has  a  monopoly  of  the  postal 

business,  —  a  monopoly,  however,  which  is  not  made  a 

source  of  revenue, 

§  204.  The  use  of  land,  of  mines,  or  of  water  privi- 
leges, is  necessary  to  production.     Some  of  these  nat- 
ural agents  are  narrowly  limited  in  Bup>- 
maoopoiiei.      P'.v ;    hence  It  IB  easy,   so   long  as  private 

a-  MoDopouei  ownership  is  allowed,  to  monopolize  them. 
of  loraUoD.  _       '^  '  '^ 

Prsictically  all  of  the  anthracite  coal  of  the 

United  States  ia  found  in  a  small  area  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  has  been  possible  for  the  ownership  of  these  coal 
fields  to  pass  iuto  the  hands  of  a  monopoly.  Similarly, 
the  petroleum  lields  are  in  process  of  monopolization. 
Water  powers,  facilities  for  irrigation,  and  docks  giv- 
ing access  to  navigable  waters  are  often  monopolized. 
Steam  railroads  sometimes  possess  t-erminal  facilities  in 
large  cities  that  cannot  be  dupUcated,  and  therefore  tend 
to  create  monopolies.  In  some  instances  street  railroads 
have  been  granted  locations  in  peculiarly  desirable  streets, 
BO  that  they  monopolize  the  larger  part  of  the  business  of 
their  cities.  Steam  railroads,  when  granted  rights  of 
way  through  mountain  passes  or  narrow  river  valleys, 
possess  practically  exclusive  clianncU  of  communication 
between  different  sections  of  a  country.  In  these  cases, 
monopolies  control  the  supply  of  commodities  or  aervioes 
on  account  of  exclusive  advantages  of  location. 
A  second  group  of  natural  monopolies  originates  in 
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the  necessity  of  conBuming  products  or  services  in  con 
nection  with  the  plants  from  which  they  are  iiitnrii 
supplied.     Gas,  water,  and  electric  light  can  "'^^e. 
be  supplied  to  consumers  only  by  extending  floe  to  con- 
pipes  and  wires  to  places   where  the  com-  prodacain 
modities  are  used.     Such  things  can  be  se-  ^J5i*ite" 
cored  only  from  companies  owning  plants  pi"i«. 
in  the  immediate  locality  where  consumers  live.     The 
same  is  true   of   steam   and   street   railroad    facilities. 
Such  services  cannot  be  supplied  by  all  producers,  and 
cannot  be  imported  from  another  city  except  by  exten- 
sion of  the  plants.     It  follows  that,  if  two  gas  or  electric- 
light  or  water  companies  attempt  to  compete  for  the 
trade  of  a  particular  locality,  a  large  part  of  the  capital 
fixed  in  the  rival  plants   will  be  needlessly  duplicated 
One  company  can  supply  the  entire  demand  of  a  city  far 
more  cheaply  than  two  can  do.     The  same  is  true  when 
parallel  lines  of  railroad  compete  for  the  traffic  between 
two  cities.     Between  such  points  one  company  can  give 
better  and  cheaper  service  than  two.     Whenever  compe- 
tition is  tried  In  these  businesses,  the  rival  companies 
combine  sooner  or  later  to  form  a  monopoly.     It  will  be 
difficult  for  readers  to  find  cases  where  effective  compe- 
tition has  been  maintained  ^enn<inentfi/  in  the  water,  or- 
gaa,  or  electric-lighting  business.    The  same  is  true  of 
the  telegraph  or  telephone  business,  while  parallel  rail- 
roada  have  usually  been  combined.     In  these  natural 
monopolies,  it  has  generally  proved  that  competition  re- 
sults in  economic  waste  through  needless  duplication  of 
plftDta ;  that  competing  companies  cannot  give  as  cheap 
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and  satisfactory  service  as  a  single  company  ;  and  that 
the  usual  outcome  is  the  formation  of  a  monopoly. 

§  205.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  busiuess 
world  hafl  been  startled  by  the  growth  of  giant  monopo- 
4.  c*iiitaiimic  'i^"  i°  many  industries  that  do  not  ap- 
monopoUra.  parently  fall  under  any  of  the  classes  of 
undertakings  previously  described.  There  is  hardly  an 
important  industry  in  which  attempts  hare  not  been 
made  to  establish  combinations.' 

The  eimpUst  attempts  to  form  monopolies  consist  of 
agreements  between  a  number  of  producers  to  limit  the 
product,  to  maintain  fixed  prices,  or  to  ap- 
oTEBniaUon.  point  common  selling-agents.     These  agree- 
poois,  uid  '     ments  are  seldom  lived  up  to,  and  mutual 
^^^^-  suspicion    among    the    members    generally 

breaks  them  up.  Yet  a  "  friendly  agreement  "  between 
four  large  beef  packers  in  Chicago  has  sufficed  to  build 
up  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  cattle  and  meat  business 
of  the  United  States.  In  other  cases,  where  the  number 
of  parties  to  the  agreement  has  been  small,  this  form  of 
combination  has  created  virtual  monopolies.  A  second 
and  more  formal  organization  is  the  "  pool."  This  is 
established  by  a  formal  agreement  to  maintain  prices,  is 
which  the  parties  agree  to  divide  the  territory,  to  divide 
the  business,  or  to  divide  the  earnings.  Pools  have  been 
common  in  the  railroad  business,  but  have  existed  else- 
where, as  in  cases  where  nominally  competing  gas  com- 


>  See  Von  Hallb,  "Trnsta,"  328-337 ;  Llotd,  ■"  Wealth  agaiiwl  Conv 

TDonwE&ltli,"  Appcnrlix,  —  for  partial  lists  giving  aboaC  four  handled  U- 
tempU  to  form  inunopalies. 
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psniea  agree  to  serve  separate  districts  in  &  city,  and  not 
to  encroach  upon  each  other's  territory.  Pools  have 
often  enough  been  broken  up  bj  the  mutual  distrust  of 
the  members ;  for,  if  one  party  to  the  pooling  agreement 
breaks  it  while  the  others  keep  tboir  promises,  bo  may 
make  large  profits.  This  diiBculty  is  intensified  in  this 
country  because  tlie  courts  have  refused  to  enforce  jtooI- 
ing  contracts,  regarding  tliem  as  \n  restraint  of  trade 
and  opposed  to  public  policy.  In  a  third  form  of  com- 
bination, the  trust,  monopolists  finally  secured  [jerma- 
Qcnt  onderstandiag  and  union  of  interests  among  ad 
members.  Trusts  were  formed  by  having  competing 
corporations  place  a  majority  of  all  their  stock  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trustees.  These  trustees  managed 
the  business  of  the  several  corporations,  and  secured 
harmony  of  action.  The  original  stockholders  received 
trust  certificates  in  exchange  for  their  stock,  and  re- 
ceived dividends  proportionate  to  the  certificates.  The 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  formed  in  1882,  was  the  earliest  and 
most  successful  trust.  Courts  finally  decided  that  cor- 
porations had  no  right  to  surrender  their  stock  to  trus- 
tees, such  action  being  ultra  vire».  Between  1888  and 
1892  many  states  passed  "  anti-trust  laws,"  and  Congress 
placed  such  an  act  upon  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 
This  hostility  of  the  courts  and  of  public  opinion  led  to  a 
formal  dissolution  of  trusts.  But  dissolution  meant 
simply  a  change  of  form.  In  some  cases,  one  large  cor- 
poration bought  out  the  smaller  corporations  composing 
the  trust.  In  others,  a  few  large  corporations  were 
formed,  in  each  of  which  the  original  mouopoliats  owned 
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a  majority  of  the  stock.     The  Standaiii  Oil  Combination 
until  1899  operated  in  this  form. 

The  formation  of  monopolies  in  nearlj  all  industries 
has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  modern  capital- 
istic production ;  hence  the  name  capitaliitic 
c»[iit»ii»tic      monopolies.     The  striking  facts  of  modern 
monofoUEi.     [jugjnggg  upe  the  growth  of  large  capitals  and 
the  concentration  of  production  (§100  to  §  103).     It  is 
alleged  that  the  formation  of  mouopoliea  in  industries 
where  large  Jixed  capitals  are  required  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  forces  that  have  led  to  the  replacement  of 
small  establishments  by  large  enterprises. 


TTT.  General  CoDsiderationB  Concerning  Uodem  Uonopoliei. 

§  206.    Combinations  of  various  sorts,  enjoying  partial 
or  nearly  complete  monopolies,  are  attempting  to  coutrol 
_^      .        the   national   markets   for   sucar,  matches, 
tuonopoiT        starch,  beef,  flour,  alcohol,  tobacco,  crackers, 
coal,  petroleum,  cotton-seed  oil,  linseed  oil, 
glass,  paper,  rubber,  leather,  steel  rails,  wire  nails,  tacks, 
shovels,  chains,  anthracite  coal,  and  other  products; 
while  local  monopolies  exist  in  many  other  industries. 
In  the   fleld  of  the  natural  monopolies  there  are  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  express  monopolies,  organized  on 
a  national  scale;    while  the  gas,  street  railway,  water 
supply,  and  electric-lighting  industries  are  given  up  to 
local  monopolies  or  operated  as  municipal  enterprises. 
The   consolidation  of  railways  is  rapidly  throwing  the 
control  of  the  national  highways  into  the  bands  of  a  few 
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great  railroad  svBteins.  We  mu3t  realize,  therefore,  that 
monopoiy  is  one  of  tlie  common  facts  of  modern  busi- 
ness, and  that  its  inHuBtice  for  good  or  for  bad  reaches 
into  nearly  all  bnmcheB  of  economic  activity, 

§  207.   Most  of  these  combinatioiia  possess  several  of 
the  elements  that  produce  monopolies.     The  Standard 

Oil   Combination   claims   to  have   valuable 

Complexity 
patents  that  hare  cheapened  and  improved  oiuhw 

its  products,  and  possesses  elements  that  '"^'*™**' 
make  it  a  legal  monopoly.  Also  it  claims  to  have  real- 
iied  all  the  economies  that  come  from  production  on  a 
large  scale,  and  so  would  be  considered  a  capltalistio 
monopoly.  Again,  it  has  been  greatly  aided  by  its  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  pipe  lines  that  conduct  oil  from  the 
oil  fields.  Since  the  oil  fields  are  limited  natural  agents, 
the  possession  of  the  pipe  lines  introduces  elements  of 
natural  monopoly.  These  features  are  common  to  moat 
tnonopolies. 

§  208.   Many  natural  monopolies  have  been  given  ex- 
clusive franchises  that  make  them  legal  monopolies  as 

well  as  natural.     It  has  been  denied  that  the  _   ,  ,    ,  ^ 

Denlnli  of  Ibc 

other  combinations  are  monopolies,  since  untcDccof 
they  do  not  possess  any  legal  grants  of  ex-  "°"°^  "^ 
elusive  priWleges.  But  such  a  denial  rests  upon  a  nar- 
row definition  that  confines  monopoly  to  the  meaning  of 
a  legal  monopoly.  Even  then,  a  patent  right  would  be 
admitted  to  be  a  monopoly  privilege ;  and  most  combina- 
tions are  intrenched  behind  patents.  But  the  real  test 
of  a  monopoly  is  the  power  to  control  the  supply,  and  this 
originates  in  other  causes  besides  exclusive  Ugal  grants. 
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§  209.  An  absolute  monopoly,  or  absolute  control  ot 
supply  and  prices,  seldom  or  never  exists.  The  power 
AtaoiBMmo-  of  the  monopolist  is  limited,  Rrst,  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  often  possible  for  consumers  to  find 
substitutes  for  the  monopolized  commodity. 
Tlie  possibility  of  using  oil  limits  the  power  of  tlie  gas 
monopoly,  and  the  alternative  of  using  other  foods  would 
limit  the  power  of  a  flour  monopoly.  If  the  article 
monopolized  is  not  a  necessary,  people  might  cease  to 
use  it  at  all,  and  thus  an  increased  price  might  be  un- 
profitable. Finally,  every  monopoly  is  threatened  con- 
stantly by  investments  of  nen*  capital  in  the  business 
which  it  controls.  As  prices  are  raised,  inducements 
for  outsiders  to  invest  capital  are  Increased.  It  often 
pays  better  to  keep  prices  from  becoming  so  high  as  to 
tempt  outside  capitalists. 


IV.  The  Problem  of  Natural  Monopolies. 

§  210.    Disinterested   writers   practically   agree   that 

permanent  competition  is  impossible  in  industries  that 

imjossibiuty    ^re  natural  monopolies.     The  reasons  have 

oi compeduon  ijegn   made  clear,   and  it  remains  to  refer 

Id  mturHl 

niDiiopouca.     to  the  public  policy  that  should  be  pursued 
iu  respect  to  these  undertakings. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  water,  gas,  street  railway, 
electric  lighting,  and  railroad  companies  sometimes  urge 

prtvtrtown-  *''^*  private  ownership  generally  works  well, 

ership  tnd       and  18  the  best  policy  for  the  future ;  that 
pobllc  control.    ,     ,  ,  i         -■ 

the  law  should  leave  private  companies  alone, 

aince  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  such  property 
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give  the  best  service  at  reasonable  prices.  But  the 
public  has  found  that  tbeae  industries  usually  become 
monopolies,  and  that  there  have  been  many  abuses  in 
their  maoagemont.  Such  enterprises  prove  very  profit- 
able in  the  long  run,  and  become  more  valuable  with 
cTery  lucrease  of  population  and  public  wealth.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  private  companies  usually  keep  ratca 
at  the  point  that  yields  the  highest  net  returns,  and 
conceal  the  large  profits  by  means  ot  stock  watering. 
Now,  such  monopolies  depend  upon  franchises  secured 
from  the  public,  and  people  are  inclined  to  hold  that 
companies  receiving  valuable  privileges  should  not  exact 
monopoly  prices  and  realize  enormous  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  that  confers  the  right  to  use  streets, 
to  lay  pipes,  etc.  Municipalities  have  begun  to  regulate 
natural  monopolies.  The  present  tendency  is  to  require 
reasonable  prices  and  good  service,  to  prevent  stock 
watering  and  the  concealment  of  profits,  and  to  oblige 
private  corporations  to  pay  for  valuable  franchises.  This 
tendency  is  of  recent  development,  and  too  often  valuable 
franchises  have  been  given  away  to  private  companies 
that  have  oppressed  the  public. 

§  211.   Many  authoritiea  favor  public  ownership  of 
natural  monopolies.     Such  writers  call  attention  to  the 

notorious  corruption  of  citv  and  state  officials 

'  -'  The  policy 

by  private   corporations   desiring  to  secure  ofpntoic 
franchises.      They   demonstrate   that  enor-  *""     *' 
mouB    wastes   have    occurred    through    allowing    rival 
companies  to  duplicate  business  plants,  and  that  usually 
the  competing  companies  have  consolidated  and  formed 
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monopolies.  They  show  that  the  mouopoly  prices  charged 
by  private  companies  are  often  excesHive,  and  form  a 
public  burden.  Tlierefore,  they  hold  that  sound  policy 
requires  that  we  should  recognize  competition  to  be 
impossible  in  these  industries ;  that  municipalities  should 
assume  ownership  of  tliese  enterprises  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble; and  that  such  a  policy  would  diminish  the  political 
corruption  that  threatens  the  governments  of  all  the 
municipalities  of  the  country. 

To  this  the  advocates  of  private  ownership  object  tha 
public  ownership  is  socialistic ;   that  city  government 
ATcomenu      Cannot  manage  business  enterprises  succesi 
mivitT"'      fully;  and  that  poor  and  expensive  serrices' 
owneniiip.      Tould  result.     The  charge  that  municipals 
ownership  is  socialistic  is  as  true  as  the  charge  thatf 
municipal  ownership  of  streets,  parks,  and  sewera  i» 
socialistic.     The  public  cares  nothing  about  the  name 
nsed  to  characterize  municipal  ownership,  but  will  con- 
sider the  results.     Many  cities  own  water  works,  parks, 
public  libraries,  and   many  other  institutions  that  are 
socialistic  ;  and  find  such  a  policy  beneficial.    The  second 
charge  is  important.      Under   inefficient   methods  timt 
oft«n   prevail   in  our  city,  state,  and  national    govern- 
mentB,    pnblio    ownership    would  prove   less    efficient 
than   private    ownership  at  its   beat.     Yet  there   is  no 
need    of   municipal  management  proving  inefficient   if 
people   seriously   desire   to   secure    efficient    municipal 
governments. 

Many  European  cities  man^e  successfully  local  mo- 
nopolies.   In  this  countrj^  hundreds  of  municipalities  own 
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■water  works,  and  manifest  a  desire  to  extend  publio 
ownership.     Gas  works  arc  owued  by  a  few  Eiporuaeau 
cities,  wbile  municipal  ownei-ship  of  electric-  ]^|^j^ 
lighting  plants  18  more  commou.   The  results  owneribip. 
of  public  ownership  of  gas  and  electric-lighting  plants  have 
been  that  some  undertakings  have  been  very  successful, 
others  have  proved  fairly  satisfactory,   as   much  so  as 
average  private  ownership,  while  some  have  been  poorly 
conducted.    Success  or  failure  has  usually  depended  upon 
local  conditions,  generally  upon  the  possibility  of  securing 
honest  local  government.     In  cities  where  municipal  ofiB- 
cials  are  allowed  to  plunder  the  public,  it  is  probable  that 
municipal  ownership  would  prove  less  successful.     It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  natural  monopolies  are  usually 
enormously  profitable  when  private  companies  are  allowed 
to  fix  rates,  while  municipal  ownership  furnishes  lighting 
facilities  at  lower  prices  than  private  companies  usually 
charge.    Little  has  been  dune  in  the  direction  of  public 
operation  of  street  railways  in  this  country.     Advocates 
of   public   ownership    hold  that  at   present  it   may  be 
advisable  for  municipalities  merely  to  limit  franchises  for 
street  railroads  to  periods  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  to 
make  private  companies  pay  a  fair  return  for  the  privi- 
leges granted  them,  or  reduce  fares  to  about  a  three-cent 
basis.     Large  cities  could  undoubtedly  pay  a  large  part  of 
their  e-xpcnses  out  of  the  receipts  from  public  franchises, 
or  could  insist  upon  material  reductions  in  the  prices 
charged  by  natural  monopolies,     tinder  municipal  opera- 
tion the  tendency  might  be  to  reduce  fares  at  the  expense 
of  revenue. 
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Steam  railroads  are  natural  monopolies,  since  they 
enjoy  monopolies  of   location,  and  since  their  services 

_  must  be  used  in  connection  with  their  plants. 

«e«oi  Competition  ia  possible  only  at   competing 

points  reached  by  more  than  one  line  of 
road.  But  railroads  possess  also  the  characteristics  of 
capitalistic  monopolies  since  they  require  heavy  invest- 
ments of  fixed  capital,  and  therefore  make  it  possible  to 
effect  savings  by  combining  small  roads.  Public  owner- 
ship of  railroads  presents  many  more  djfEculties  than 
municipal  ownership  of  local  monopolies.  But  experi- 
ence shows  that  private  ownership  results  in  serious 
evils.  The  chief  of  these  have  been,  dishonest  manage- 
ment by  a  ring  of  speculators,  stock  watering  and  over- 
capitalization so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  many 
roads  ever  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on  their  excess- 
ive capitalization,  and  discriminations  in  rates  tliat  have 
mined  individuals  aud  localities  in  the  interest  of 
favored  shippers  or  localities.  Realizing  these  evils, 
the  public  has  insisted  that  the  states  and  the  national 
government  shall  exercise  control  over  the  transpor- 
tation business.  This  control  has  constantly  increased, 
and  is  certain  to  be  enlarged  in  the  future.  Apparently, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  intend  to  try  all  other 
methods  of  public  control  of  the  national  highways  be- 
fore attempting  national  ownership.' 

>  This  aubject  in  treated  at  greater  length  in  tbe  foUowJDg  clufler, 
<uid  need  not  be  considered  furtliec  here. 


VAPITALISTIC  MONOPOLIES. 

T.   Capitalistic  Monopolies. 

§  212.  Capitalistic  monopolies  are  so  niiiuerou8  and 
powerful   that  they  muat   be  considered   a  Rcuomfor 
common  feature  of  the  economic  life  of  to-  "'1^'™""' 

cipKuuac 

day.     Different  reasons  have  been  assigned  monopolies. 
for   their  growth,   and   we  must  consider  the  explana- 
tions advanced. 

Often  it  is  said  that  modern  competition  has  become 

fiercer  than  ever  before.     The  growth  of  large  capitals 

narrows   the   competing   parties  down  to  a  incwutei 

few  large  competitors.     Enormous  sums  arc  ^^^^^°" 

spent  in  advertising  and  selling  goods,  so  compcatton. 

that  competition  produces  great  wastes  in  effecting  sales. 

A  onion  of  competing  firms  saves  these  expenses,  and 

enables  goods  to  be  sold  at  lower  prices.     Competition 

does   not   mean   lower   prices,  for   the  wastes  incurred 

under   it   oblige   prices   to   be   kept  at  a   higher  level, 

Furthermore,    competition    between    large    enterprises 

often   becomes  commercial  warfare.     Competing  firms 

•ell  goods  for  less  than  coat  in  order  to  crush  out  com- 

I>etition  and  to  extend  their  markets.     This  cut-throat 

Competition  sometimes  lasts  for  months  or  even  years. 

In  the  end  smaller  concerns  are  forced  to  the  wall,  and 

"tJie  large  companies  remaining  combine  their  forces  in 

order  to  prevent    ruinous  competition  in  the  future. 

TJndoubtedly  the  desire  to  stop  these  enormous  losses 

lias  led  to  the  formation  of  many  combinations.    Finally, 

whenever  large  fixed  capitals  are  invested  in  a  business, 

It  is  difficult  for  independent  establishments  to  reduce 
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their  outputs  whenever  the  aupplj  becomes  so  great  aa  to 
lower  prices  below  the  point  where  they  cover  expenses 
of  production  (§  127).  Such  conditions  favor  the  forma- 
tion of  combinations,  which  can  reduce  the  output  of 
each  establishment,  and  restore  paying  prices. 

§  213.  A  second  explanation  of  monopolies  is  that  a 
combination  can  secure  all  the  economies  that  come 
EeatminJM  u  itoo.  production  on  a  large  scale.  Some  of 
proinctioa.  j],g  greatest  monopolies  claim  that  they  hare 
cheapened  the  cost  of  producing  commodities.  This 
subject  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  (§  100  — §  103). 
Experience  proves  that  large-scale  production  does  lead 
to  more  economical  production ;  but  it  has  not  yet  proved 
that  a  complete  monopoly  can  secure  many  material 
advantages  in  prodnclion  over  independent  enterprises 
large  enough  to  secure  full  efficiency  of  plant.  Some  of 
the  great  combinations  have  effected  economies  in  pro- 
duction.' Yet,  independent  establishments  compete 
with  the  largest  monopolies  so  effectively  that  they  are 
crushed  only  by  foul  means.  We  have  not  enough  data 
at  present  to  enable  a  final  decision  to  be  formed  on  this 
question.  Whenever  the  great  combinations  shall  Iw 
able  to  make  a  profit  from  selling  at  prices  so  low  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  independent  producers  to  compete 
on  equal  terms,  then  all  will  have  to  admit  that  monopo- 


'  Monopolies  mny  combine  their  patents,  no  Ihftt  erery  process  la  per 
(orniei!  with  the  most  approved  applisjices.  Vet  large  indepeadent  eocer- 
priscs  may  at  any  moment  seonre  new  ioieutions.  Monopolies  may  buy 
their  raw  materials  somewlint  cheaper,  since  they  can  order  very  larg* 
qoBiiticies  at  a  time.  The  student  will  find  tliese  qoestioo*  dwcnssed  a 
the  works  referred  to  M  the  end  at  the  chapter. 
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posaesB  greater  advantages  in  the  mere  work  of 
production.  Manifestly,  however,  the  poeseseion  of  supe- 
rior facilities  cannot  be  proven  by  the  fact  that  monopo- 
lies crush  independent  producers  by  selling  at  a  loss  until 
the  smaller  competitors  are  mined.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  day  of  production  on  a  small  scale  is  past.  But 
the  question  is  concerning  the  greater  economy  of  mo- 
nopolies over  independent  large-scale  production. 

§  214.  The  growth  of  the  greatest  capitalistic  mo- 
nopolies  has    been    aided    by   alliiiiiccs    with    natural 
moQopolieH,  especially  with  railroads.     The  AUiincoot 
Standard  Oil  Combination  has  always  had  ^"^^^ 
the  aid  of  railroads  in  crushing  competitors.  n>onop»ii«». 
liid(![>endent  refiners  were  charged  higher  freight  rates 
Bt  first,  and  the  excess  over  the  normal  rates  was  paid 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Combination.     This  was  exposed, 
lad  the  contracts  with  the  railroads  were  ostensibly  can- 
celed.    But  a  continuous  line  of  evidence,  extending  to 
ttie  very  month  in  which  this  is  written,  shows  that  the 
^1   monopoly  has  always  received  assistance  from  the 
railroads.     So  with  the  dressed-meat   combination.     A 
Congressional  investigation  showed,  in  1888,  that  freight 
Vstes  west  of  Chicago  encouraged  shipments  of  cattle  to 
%hat  city.     After  reaching  Chicago,  tlie  trunk-line  asso- 
ciation refused  to  haul  cars  of  private  shi[tper8  to   New 
"York,  BO  that  the  cattle  had   to  be   unloaded   at   the 
etock  yards  controlled  by  the  four  great  packing  houses. 
Then  the  meat  combination  received   a  mileage  allow- 
ftoce  of  nearly  *200  per  annum  on  each  car  used   in 
shipping  their  products  to  the  East.    Finally,  some  of 
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the  railroads  refused  to  carry  cattle  for  local  butchen 
who  would  not  sell  the  dressed  beef  of  the  great  com- 
bination. These  are  by  no  means  exceptional  inatanccB, 
and  they  show  how  alliances  with  natural  monopoliea 
have  served  to  build  up  combinations. 

§  216,    The  opponents  of   a  protective  tariff    have 
declared  that  trusts  in  the  United   States   have   been 
KebtiDnaf      due  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition 
ttTX'^ve  by  our  tariff.     Tlie  formation  of  a  monopoly 
tMifl.  is  easier  when  the  possibility  of  foreign  com- 

petition is  e:!cluded ;  and  it  is  possible  to  show  that 
some  combinations  have  profited  in  this  way.  But  the 
underlying  causes  of  monopolies  reach  deeper  than  the 
tariff,  which  has  been  merely  one  circumstance  that  may 
have  favored  their  growth. 

§  216.     Much  of  the  opposition  to  monopolies  has 
been  due  to  their  unscrupulous  and  criminal  methods 
of  crushing  competitors,  and  securing  privi- 
otMme  leges  from  the  government.     Some  of  them 

noDopo  have   conspired   with   railroads   to   prevent 

competitors  from  using  the  national  hi<rhway8  on  equal 
terras.  Some  have  hired  agents  to  destroy  the  property 
of  their  rivals.  Some  have  corrupted  city  officials,  state 
legislatures,  and  courts  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing their  ends  ;  and  their  sinister  influence  has  been  felt 
repeatedly  in  Congress.  Furthermore,  the  stocks  and 
bonds  issued  by  the  corporations  composing  some  mo- 
nopolies have  been  "listed"  upon  the  stock  exchanges. 
Ill  many  such  cases,  the  managers  of  the  combinations 
have  indulged  in  the  very  worst  practices  known  to  the 
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excttaoges,  in  order  to  make  money  by  manipulation  oi 
the  stock  market.  Managers  frequently  have  gambled 
in  their  stocks  to  the  extent  of  neglecting  the  real 
interest  of  their  companies,  and  have  caused  iniinite 
demoralization  in  the  legitimate  work  of  the  exchanges. 
Many  honorable  men  have  been  connected  with  combina- 
tions, and  it  nmst  be  distinctly  stated  that  the  charges 
above  enumerated  cannot  be  brought  against  all  monopo- 
lists. But  the  evil  practices'  of  many  of  the  largest 
monopolies  have  been  so  flagrant  that  honest  men  find  it 
difficult  to  form  deliberate  and  impartial  judgments  con- 
cerning the  economic  aspects  of  combinations.  But  the 
student  of  economics  must  put  aside  all  prejudices,  how- 
ever natural  and  justifiable ;  and  must  consider,  coolly 
and  impartially,  the  purely  economic  advantages  or 
^K   weaknesses  of  monopolies. 

^H         VI,     Final  CansideratioiiB  Concerning  Uonopolies. 

\  §  217.  While  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  future 

Mth  accuracy,  it  is  possible  to  emphasize  certain  facts 
Cnnceming  our  experience  with   cajiitalistic  cipiiBiiJtie 
**ionopolies  up  to  the  present  moment.     It  moDojiouei 
>8  certain  that  most  attempts  in  this  direc-  mdatiKiate 
tion  have  failed.    The  unsuccessful  monop-  ""t™*- 
^listic   enterprises   have   outnumbered    the    successful, 
'^bile  the  latter  have  constantly  been  confronted  with 

>  Reader*  will  And  in  the  ConBreisionsI  snd  lUto  inveatlgitioni  of 
<.nuta.  uited  it  thi*  end  uf  tliia  uliapter,  an  enornioUB  amount  of  cridcDce 
■r«lating  lo  clieae  abuses.     In  recent  yean  muuli  has  been  wriltpn  upon 

Uie  iiibjeci.     Tlie  reportg  of  ilie  recentlf  eatabltshed  Bureau  of  Corpor*- 

tigsi  are  Uie  b«i[  tourcefl  ol  lnf(.'Tt\uUta: 
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new  indcpendeut  enterprisea.  Only  in  a  minori^ 
instances  have  combinatioua  acquired  an  effective  con- 
trol of  prices,  wbile  they  have  never  been  able  to  drive 
all  independents  out  of  business. 

This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  pressure  of  new 

capital  seeking  for  investment.     This  is  a  mighty  force 

in  the  United  States.     A  monopoly  must  not 

Tie  jrewnre 

of  capital  far  Only  control  &  majority  of  the  supply  at  the 
inTutmeni.  ^^^^  j^  .^  formed,  but  must  deal  with  dozens 
of  future  competitors.  Whenever  prices  have  been  main- 
tained by  a  combination  at  an  unusually  profitable  level, 
new  capital  has  invariably  Sowed  into  that  business. 
Many  of  these  new  enterprises  are  established  with  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  monopoly  to  buy  thorn  up  at  good 
prices.  Others  find  it  profitable  to  sell  their  products 
at  the  high  prices  establislied  by  the  monopoly,  but  arc 
likely  to  join  the  combination  in  the  end.  Many  of  the 
attempted  monopolies  have  aimed  solely  to  limit  Uio 
supply  and  to  raise '  prices.  Such  have  fallen  onder 
attacks  from  new  competitoi's  attracted  by  excesaive 
prices. 

The  only  successful  combinations  have  been  those  that 
endeavor  to  effect  savings  in  producing  and  markets 
MonopoUM  '"S  their  products,  and  to  sell  at  prices  that 
■adpricet.  offer  less  inducement  for  attacks  by  outside 
capital.  The  Standard  Oil  and  the  Sugar  Refining 
Combinations  have  reduced  the  prices  to  consumers,  and 
exhibit  statistics  to  prove  this.  Tlie  student  needs  to 
remember,  however,  fliat  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
havo  fallen  dm'ing  the  lost  twenty  years,  and  that  the 
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eharges  for  refining  oil  and  sugar  have  decreased  very 
slightly  since  the  formation  of  these  monopolies.  On 
the  whole,  combinations  have  prevented  their  products 
from  falling  in  price  as  fast  as  the  great  mass  of  com- 
modities. They  sell  at  monopoly  prices,  that  is,  prices 
that  yield  the  largest  net  returns,  except  when  forced  to 
lower  prices  in  order  to  meet  or  prevent  competition. 

§  218.   Some  of  the  opponents  of  monopolies  declare 
that  they  limit  production  and  raise  prices  Tuimuvicwi 
through   the   artificial   scarcity   which  they  ^^^^ 
create.     These  opponents  consider  monopo-  monopourfc 
lies  to   be   artificial  obstructions  to  competition,  which 
the  law  should  sweep  away. 

Other  writers  hold  that  capitalistic  monopolies  arise 
mainly  by  alliances  with  natural  monopolies.    If  natural 
monopolies  should  he  controlled  by  govern- 
ment so  that  the  rest  of  the  field  of  industry  uid  utnm 
should  be  open  to  all  on  equal  terms,  these  "°°      "" 
writers    believe    that    other   monopolies   could   not   be 
maintained. 

Other  economists  take  a  more  favorable  view.  They 
admit  tlie  abuses  that  arise  from  alliances  of  capitalistic 
and  natural  monopolies,  but  hold  that  the  AmorebTor- 
eiplanation  of  the  growth  of  combinations  is  "^  '^*"" 
that  they  avoid  the  wastes  of  competition  and  secure 
eoonomies  in  production.  These  savings  represent  a 
gain  to  society ;  and  a  wise  policy  will  preserve  this 
gain,  while  minimizing  the  evils  of  monopolies. 

Finally,  socialists  believe  that  monopolies  are  superior 
lorms  of  organization  that  are  destined  to  prevail  in  all 
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industries.     Competition  is  no  longer  possible.    When 
Thcvicwot    all  industries  fall  into  the  control  of  giant 
•*'*■""'■       monopolies,    the    government   will    assume 
the  ownership  of  tliese  combinations.    This  will  mean 
complete  socialism.  ( 

These  conflicting  views  present  the  most  difficult  prac- 
tical problem  that  confronts  economiata.  There  can  be 
i>it»ciiit7  oi  ^^  doubt  of  the  impossibility  of  competition 
tiupMWem.  j,j  natural  monopolies.  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  future  of  capitaliatic  monopolies  raises  the 
entire  question  whether  competition  will  be  poasihle  in 
any  part  of  the  bunness  world.  This  problem  is  be- 
ing pushed  to  the  front  by  every  new  combination  of 
capital. 

There   is   no   question   that   a   monopoly  places   im> 
mcnse  power  in  the  hands  of  the  monopolist.     Capita' 
istic  monopolies  have  proved   objectionable 
uat  monopoly  because  they  lead  to  gross  abuses,  and  the 
nrtte '^uBd.  P"'^^'*'  ^^■^  ^^  y^'  "*'  guarantee  that  monopo- 
lists will  not  abuse  their  power  in  the  future. 
For  this  reason  many  people  favor  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  all  such  combinations  by  law. 

OtJier  writers  hold  that  combinations  offer  the  most 

economical  organization   of  production,  and  that  it  is 

unwiae  and  useless  to  attempt  to  suppress 

uon  o(  mo-      them      Society  has,  however,  the  right  to 

regulate  monopolies  and  to  prevent  irreepoD- 

aible  abuses  of  their  power.     Legal  regulations  may 

oblige  all  combinations  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  supply 

of  commodities  at  reasonable  prices. 
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Again,  it  is  argued  that  no  combination  can  suppress 
com^ietitioD  permanently,  and  prevent  it  from  assuring 
to  society  good   service  at  fair   prices.     A 
complete  monopoly  would  not  destroy  the  ence  at  con- 
potential  competition  of  new  capital  at  any 
time  when  liigli  prices  offered  a  prospect  of  large  profits. 
In  the  pressure  of  capital  seeking  investment  we  have  a 
force   that  will  guarantee  society  from   abuses.      This 
argument  gains  force  when  one  reflects  that  monopolists 
constantly  seek  opportunities  to  invest  their  savings.     If 
we  conceive  of  all  industry  as  under  the  sway  of  fifty 
gigantic  monopolies,  then  the  earnings  of  each  monopoly 
irould  menace  every  other  with  competition  the  moment 
diat  prices  should  be  raised  unduly.    Monopoly  earnings 
must  be  invested  in  some  enterprise  that  supplies  social 
'Wants  ;  and  the  pressure  of  capital  for  investment  might 
prevent  monopolistic  abuses.     At  ttie  present,  monopo- 
liatB  are  entering  each  other's  fields  of  industry.     One 
anonopolist  is  investing  in  match  factories,  and  attacking 
the  match  monopoly.     The  leader  of  tlie  oil  combination 
is  entering  the  iron  and  steel  industries.     It  is  urged 
that  this  pressure  of  one  monopolist  upon  another  will 
■urely  increase  from  year  to  year. 

The  three  following  conclusions,  in  the  judgment  of 
the   author,  are   all  that  can   be  safely   aflirmed   from 
our  present   experience  of  capitalistic   mo-  conciodoMM 
nopolies :  —  to  ""  etdwu 

1.  Capitalistic  monopolies  are  usually  Mptuibuc 
complex  in  character  and  possess  various  ">'**''*•■■ 
elements    that   produce  monopoly.     The   Standard  Oil 


pBiscTPLEs  or  eaunuacs. 
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ConbaMtioa  has  oertaln  deaeBte  •(  aitBr^I  mooopo^. 
pEtent  ri^ito  utd  olber  deaodB  of  l^al  iDooupol;  ua 
to  be  foaai  in  Uw  majogily  of  iHidBfB  **■—*■■'*■*■"■' 
Then,  alliaaees  wilh  nilnwds  aad  other  natoial  monop- 
olies liare  sssisted  tbe  growtli  of  aone  of  the  lugnt 
snd  most  poTerfoI  capital  irtie  aunopoUM  in  tbe  United 
States. 

2.  LooViog  at  tlie  wastes  of  modern  competition,  it 
•ccms  clear  that  combinations  Bare  many  expenses, 
and  more  ea^ilj  contract  production  whenever  prices 
fall.  But  this  does  not  justify  the  inference  that  capi- 
talist^^c  monopolies  are  inevitable.  It  mereljr  warrants 
the  eonclusion  that  combination  oETers  one  method  of 
avoiding  the  wastes  of  competltioQ.  There  may  be  other 
methods  of  ending  these  wastes.  A  higher  standard  of 
commercial  morality,  a  more  moderate  business  policy, 
and  B  development  of  trade  statistics  that  shall  make 
possible  an  accurate  forecast  of  the  market  would 
change  the  nature  of  competition  considerably,  and 
would  terminate  many  of  its  worst  features  at  the 
prL'sent  moment.  Monopolies  are  undoubtedly  one  rem- 
edy for  the  present  wastes  of  competition,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether premature  to  conclude  that  they  are  going  to 
prove  the  only  remedy  available  in  all  future  times. 
But  it  in  not  likely  that  business  conditions  and  methods 
will  undergo  any  marked  cliange  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. For  this  reason  we  are  liable,  for  some  time  to 
come,  to  see  capitalistic  combinations  resorted  to  as  a 
moans  of  avoiding  the  evils  of  disordered  competition. 

8.  Monopolies  may  realize  some  ecoaomiea  in  produo- 
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Hon,  but  they  also  entail  heavy  espeuaea  for  aupervi- 
Bion  of  their  iinmeuae  iuteresta,  while  they  are  likely  to 
incur  the  wastes  to  which  great  corporatiuns  are  subject 
(§  91).  The  atudent  muat  remember  that  we  are  com- 
paring moDopolieB  with  large-scale  independent  enter- 
prises, not  with  small-scale  production.  It  ia  decidedly 
not  proven  that  the  economies  in  production  realized  by 
monopolies  are  so  great  as,  of  themselveB,  to  assure  to 
combinations  future  control  of  all  markets.' 

>  since  Che  beginning  of  1B98  tho  fonualioii  of  JDiloslrial  conbiaations 
hu  been  pheiiomGnally  rapid.  On  Apri)  8,  IS99,  a  Gaajicial  paper  curti' 
pulnj  tlie  capicnliialiun  of  new  comb  I  nations  focmGd  since  the  Rret  of  tlie 
preceiiing  Jannary  at  |1, 526.325,000.  A  recent  writer  atatea  Chat  in  March, 
1899,  there  were  in  this  couDlry  353  trD.ats  capitalil^ed  at  (5. B39 ,000.000. 
Tbaae  inclnde  nearlv  nil  important  brani'hes  of  ni an utac luring  industry. 
Ttiese  combinations  are  pryatlj'  oier-capita!iied,  anil  have  been  crealod 
largely  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  diapoeing  of  tbeir  eecurities  at  tbs  high  prices  tliaC 
have  recently  prevailed  iu  the  stock  marlteta.  Usually  the  iaanes  o[  bonds 
or  of  preferred  Htock  have  represented  all  tlie  capital  actoally  invested,  nnd 
■ometimee  more,  since  the  value  uf  the  planja  lio-i  been  estiniated  at  a  verj 
liberal  figure.  Tlio  toiDinon  Htock  repreaenta  nothing  bnt  the  "  good  wiU  " 
ol  the  bnsinessas,  or  what  i«  generally  known  aa  "  water";  and  in  many 
q(  these  combinationa  its  holders  will  never  be  likely  to  receive  any  divi- 
denda.  Iii  the  combinationB  formed  between  January  1  anr]  April  a,  tS99, 
the  boads  and  preferred  stock  amounted  to  SC03, 850,000;  while  tbe  iasnes 
at  commuQ  ilock  reached  the  figure  of  f  923,475,000.  See  "  Commercial 
luid  Fiuancial  Chronicle,"  Jaa.  7,  1899.  March  4,  1899,  and  April  8,  1899; 
"Bradctreet'i,"  Feb.  ll,aud  IS,  1899;  "  Cumiuerckl  Year  Hook  of  New 
Tork  Joonuil  of  Commerce,"  1S9S. 
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&a!lroad  transportation. 


I.    Railro&d  Competition  and  Comb in&t ion. 
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f  I  219.  We  have  already  seen  that  iu   the   United 

States  the  early  railways   were  built,  much  as   trolley 
line8  have  been  during  the  last  decade,  as  p^,„„„  ^ 
local    roads  and  chiefly   by  local  enterprise  etrij  ndi- 
(§  39).    The  scantiest  provision  was  made 
for  through  traffic,  and  it  was  necessary  for  a  long  time 
to  transship  freight   at   each  terminal   point   where   it 
passed  to  another  line  of  road ;  while  passengers  were 
obliged  to  change  cars  with  equal  frequency, 

In   time,  connecting  lines  were  obliged  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  business, 
agreements  were  effected  by  which  through 
trains  could  be  run,  and  fast-freight  lines  were  of  r^m? 
organized  to  own  cars,  collect  freight,  and  *''''•"  °"' 
arrange   for   the   convenient   dispatch    of  long-distance 
"traffic.     Between  1850  and  1870  an  increasing  degree  of 
cooperation   was  reached  by  connecting  lines,  and  the 
Herrice  which  railways  could   render  the   country  was 
vastly  enlai^ed.     In  this  manner,  during  the  period  juat 
mentioned,   a   rapidly    growing    husiueBs    between   the 
Mississippi    Valley    and    the    Atlantic    seaboard    was 
developed. 
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In  the  meantime  the  combination  of  sliort  connectii^ 
roads  into  trunk  lines  bad  begun.  In  1853  the  Ne« 
York  Central  was  formed  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  T&rioua  roads  between  Albany  and 
Buffalo  ;  and  sixteen  years  later  the  Hudson  River  Eail- 
road  was  added  to  it,  securing  a  connection  with  the 
city  of  New  York.  A  similar  process  went  on  elsewhere 
during  the  fifties  and  sixties  until,  by  1870,  there  were  a 
number  of  railroads  that  operated  from  200  to  1000  miles 
of  line.  Between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  points  on 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River,  the  New  York  Central, 
the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
roads  were  reaching  out  for  western  business  ;  while  io 
the  Mississippi  Valley  various  trunk  liucs  had  established 
through  service  between  Chicago  aud  the  terminals  of 
the  eastern  roads,  ur  bad  pushed  out  into  the  West  and 
Northwest  and  even  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  succeeding  step  in  railway  combination  was  the 
union  oE  eastern  roads  with  those  in  the  Mississippi 
B»iiw«y  Valley.  By  purchase  or  lease,  the  New  York 
■yiienu.  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  others 
secured  control  of  lines  that  gave  them  entrance  into 
Cliicago  and  St.  Louis,  Thus  our  first  railway  systems 
were  developed.  These  consisted  of  a  number  of  differ- 
ent companies  united  under  a  single  management  and 
operating  several  thousand  miles  of  road,  some  of  it 
owned  in  fee  by  the  parent  corporation,  other  portions 
controlled  by  purchase  of  stock,  others  by  lease,  and  still 
others  consisting  of  roads  built  and  financed  by  the 
parent  company  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  out  it* 
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aystem.  By  1890  some  of  the  largest  ayatems  controlled 
from  4000  to  5000  miles  of  road,  conaiating  aomctimea 
of  parallel  linea,  but  to  a  larger  extent  representing  a 
union  of  connecting  railways.^ 

§  220.   Thia  proceaa  not  only  increased  the  eize  of  the 
railways,  but  it  altered  materially  the  character  of  their 
operations.      The    original   local    lines   had        ___«. 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  their  reapective  dia-  oiwoipeu- 
tricts,  competition  being  possible  only  at  a 
few  points  where  rival  roada  met  or  water  transportation 
waa  available.     But  the  trunk  linea  could  compete  with 
each  other  for  through  traffic,  wliich  had  grown  to  very 
large  proportiona,  and  the  sharpest  rivalry  aoon  devel- 
oped.    For  a  few  years  prior  to  1860  the  eastern  trunk 
liuea  were  bidding  for  western  business,  and  their  rivalry 
■was  greatly  intensified  when,  in  1869,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  Central  secured  firm  control  of  Chicago 
•connections.    "  In  1868  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
stood  at  $1.88  per  100  pounds  for  first-class  goods,  and 
10.82  for  fourth  class.    In  the  summer  of  1869  they  fell, 
under  the  stress  of  competition,  to  a  common   rate  of 
$0.25  per  100  pounds  on  all  clnaaea."     At  that  time  the 
new  charges  were  ruinously  low,  and  accordingly  ratea 
advanced  to  a  materially  higher  level  from  1870  to  1874. 
But  in  the  latter  year  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  secured 
entrance  into  Chicago,  and  a  Canadian  line  entered  the 
field.     Immediately  a  new  period  of  cut-throat  competi- 

'  Weil  of  Cliic^o  and  SI,  Louis,  however,  (he  great  lyitemi  radiated 
[roin  Ihete  cenl^rt.  anil  cnnsieied  of  a  number  of  BrroB  reacliiog  oul  into 
Iht  gmin  rcfrioDi.  i*liere  moii  of  tlieir  freight  was  Becared.     Cf.  Hadut, 
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tion  began,  which  carried  firat-claBs  rates  down  to  fO.25 
per  100  pounds,  and  fourth-cIasB  to  $0.16,  This  war- 
fare was  brought  to  an  end  in  1877  by  the  establishment 
of  a  pool,  a  device  which  had  already  been  employed 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  order  to  meet  similar 
ooDditions. 

Under  the  railroad  pool  the  through,  or  competitive, 
traffic  was  divided  between  the  various  roads  in  certaia 
proportions  ;  or  else,  without  actually  divert- 
ing freight  from  one  line  to  another,  the 
revenue  which  accrued  from  competitive  business  was 
apportioned  in  some  manner  that  was  considered  equi- 
table. By  this  means  the  inducement  to  cut  established 
rates  was  partially  removed,^  and  freight  charges  could 
be  maintained  at  profitable  figures.  The  agreement 
formed  by  the  trunk  lines  in  1S77  was  maintained  with 
more  or  less  success  until  1881,  when  it  was  broken  by 
a  dispute  concerning  the  comparative  rates  charged  from 
Chicago  to  the  various  eastern  seaports.  The  pool  was 
subsequently  renewed,  and  with  varying  fortunes  con- 
tinued until  1887.  In  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
also,  similar  an-angements  were  maintained  with  more 
or  less  success,  so  that  the  general  outcome  of  the 
sharp  competition  which  had  arisen  about  1870  had 

>  Pootadidnot  whoUyremoTe  theinducemenl.  TUey  wcreeatabliifaed 
for  deflnite  periods  of  lime,  and  at  their  «ipiration  a  oew  allotment  d( 
traffic  or  rcTeoue  was  necessary  in  order  to  continue  the  arraDgeineul*. 
Roadi  diuatisfled  with  the  amount  o(  buiiaeaa  or  teceipis  allotted  to 
them  oouM  often  cut  ratea  secret!;  in  order  to  increase  their  traffic  to 
a  point  that  iroald  force  the  pool  to  grant  them  a  larjcer  allotment  in 
the  futar«. 
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been  to  drive  the  railroads  into  that  form  of  combina- . 
tion  known  as  the  pool. 

The  great  weakness  of  the  device  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  courts  held  that  pooling  contracts  had  the  effect 
of  restraining  trade  and  were  contrary  to  puWic  policy, 
BO  that  such  agreements  could  have  no  legal  standing  and 
could  not  be  enforced  as  valid  contracts.  It  followed 
that  pools  could  have  no  more  strength  than  Lenimtu 
might  arise  from  the  appeal  which  they  could  »'"«»<»i- 
make  to  tlie  interest  or  good  faith  of  the  members.  It 
usually  proved  difficult  to  satisfy  all  the  parties  to  pool- 
ing agreements,  and  some  roads,  especially  the  weaker 
ones,  were  constantly  tempted  to  violate  their  pledges. 
By  means  of  extra-legal  penalties,  such  as  fines,  a  certain 
amount  of  discipline  was  maintained ;  and  various  im- 
provements in  organization  and  management  made  some 
of  the  later  pools  much  stronger  than  the  earlier. 

Here  matters  hung,  when,  in  1887,  Congress  passed 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  which  prohibited  all  pool- 
ing contracts.  This  action  was  followed  by  a  poounEpm- 
reorganization  of  the  various  railway  associa-  ""'***■ 
tions,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  eliminate  the  feature  of 
pooling  and  yet  hold  the  members  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  rate  cutting.  Traffic 
associations,  therefore,  under  various  names  and  forms 
of  organization,  maintained  their  existence ;  and  endeav- 
ored, with  varying  success,  to  prevent  disturbances  of 
rates.  In  1897  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Trans- 
MisBOuri  Freight  Association,  formed  for  the  professed 
purpose  of   "  establishing   and   maintaining   reasonable 
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rates,  rules,  and  regulations,"  was  an  illegal  combination 
to  restrain  interstate  commerce,  such  as  had  heeo  pro- 
hibited by  the  Anti-Trust  Law  of  1890.  At  the  time, 
this  decision  was  thought  to  be  a  final  blow  at  the  rail- 
road pool ;  but  it  appears  that  traffic  associations  of  one 
sort  or  another  continue  to  eziat  aud  to  exercise  some 
control  over  railway  rates. 

The  earliest  of  the  railway  combinations  had  taken 
the  form  of  unions  of  connecting  roads,  or  of  radiating 
lines  that  belonged  naturally  to  one  parent 
stem.  The  pool,  however,  was  an  attempt 
to  secure  united  action  between  parallel,  or 
competing,  railway  Bystems;  it  was  designed  to  regulate 
or  do  away  with  competition.  Prior  to  1870  the  result 
of  combination  had  been  to  intensify,  or  even  to  create, 
competition  ;  since  that  date  its  consequence  has  usually 
been  to  diminish  or  destroy  it.  Whether  the  pool  would 
have  proved  a  final  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  com- 
peting lines  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  in  time  various  causes  would  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  closer  and  more  permanent 
union  of  parallel  roads.  As  it  was,  however,  the  law 
of  1887,  by  prohibiting  pooling,  turned  the  attention  of 
railway  managers  to  other  methods  of  controlling  com- 
petition and  accelerated  very  greatly  the  process  of 
consolidation.  The  pool  was  illegal ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  one  road  from  securing  contr<)l  of 
a  competing  line  by  lease,  by  purchase  of  stock,  or  by 
new  methods  which  were  devised. 

In  some  coses  the  same  group  of  capitalists  secured 
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control  of  competing  lines,  without  attempting  a  formal 
coDsotidalion ;  in  otliers,  different  groups  of  magnates 
effected  an  interchange  of  holdings  of  stock 
atid  of  directors,  thuH  securing  a  "commu-  cmuoiida- 
nitj*  of  interest."  Finally  tlio  device  known  ""■ 
as  the  holding  company  was  resorted  to,  and  might  have 
been  very  widely  employed  if  the  courts  had  not  decided 
that  the  famous  Northern  Securities  Company,  formed 
to  hold  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  railways,  was  an  illegal  combination  under  the 
terms  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law  of  1890.  How  this  decision 
will  affect  certain  other  Jiolding  companies  cannot  he  de- 
termined at  the  present  time  ;  hut  it  will  uot  do  more 
than  retard  slightly  the  unification  of  railway  interests. 
The  holding  company  would  have  been  tJie  most  popular 
dericc,  siuce  it  would  have  enabled  a  few  magnates  to 
control  vast  properties  with  the  smallest  investment  in 
their  securities.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent 
capitalists  from  bringing  competing  railroads  under  their 
control,  or  establishing  a  community  of  interest  with  the 
owners  of  other  great  railway  systems. 

Prior  to  1890,  as  we  have  seen,  5,000  miles  of  line  were 
the  moat  that  had  been  brought  under  the  control  of  a 
single  management ;  since  that  date,  the  com- 
bination of  competing  lines  has  given  us  great  MDMiidi- 
railway  systems  that  operate  from  10,000  to     "^ 
22,000  miles.     Inl902  there  were  ninetee'n  systems  which 
controlled  165,000 out  of  the  203,000  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  United  States ;  and  of  these,  the  eight  largest  con- 
trolled 129,000  juiles,  or  two  thirds  of  the  total  mileage 
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of  tlie  country.'  Then,  too,  more  or  leas  close  relation- 
sliipa  are  known  to  exist  between  several  of  the  nineteen 
great  railway  flyatema ;  so  that  no  less  than  82,000  miles 
of  road  are  now  controlled  by  interests  which  seem  to 
have  come  to  an  understanding  with  one  another.  It  is 
a  striking  fact  that,  since  1890,  consolidation  has  pro- 
ceeded very  largely  upon  a  territorial  basis,  the  purpose 
and  result  being  generally  to  bring  all  the  important 
roads  in  any  region  under  one  management.  Northern 
New  England,  for  instance,  falls  to  one  road  and  south- 
ern New  England  to  another.  The  Vanderbilt  and  Penn- 
sylvania systems  occupy,  respectively,  the  northern  and 
the  southern  portions  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Oliio 
or  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  although  at 
some  points  their  lines  penetrate  each  other's  Belds ; 
below  the  rivers  just  mentioned  we  find  two  other  aya- 
tems  which  divide  most  of  the  traffic  of  the  South  ;  and 
in  the  Northwest  a  dose  combination  of  transcontinental 
lines  has  been  effected.'  The  same  result  has  been 
reached  in  other  couutries  where  the  roads  have  re- 
mained  under  private  management.  This  is,  perhaps, 
indicative  of  what  the  future  of  railway  consolidation  is 
to  be.  It  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  each  section  of 
the  country  will  finally  fall  to  the  control  of  a  single 
system  which  will  either  operate  or  dominate  all  the 
important  lines  of  road. 

1  For  docripliODs  mnd  mapi  of  the  great  nulwaj  ijttem*,  m«  3obm- 
ION.  Americm  Railway  Traniporutioii.  62~eS;  alto  Th*  World"!  Work, 
Febraarj,  1903;  Rnneic  of  lUviiici.  Auguil,  1901. 

>  South  and  weat  of  St.  Lonii  tlie  lituatioo  ia  nol  ao  clearlv  deDoAd, 
and  a  aumber  ol  diBersnt  ijalcmi  are  jet  in  eiiitence. 
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§  221.  The  general  reasons  for  railir&y  consolidatioa 
should  already  be  clear  to  the  student  who  has  mastered 
ocr  previous  discussion  of  large-scale  produc-  »— mur 
tioii  and  monopoly.     In  the  first  place  a  rail-  maMuaa- 
road  represents  a  very  large  investment  of 
fised  capital,  and  must  incur  many  other  charges  that  are 
&ied  and  do  not  vary  with  the  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted.    Interest  on   bonded   debt,  a  large  share  of  the 
taxes  paid,  salaries  to  important  officials,  remain  the  same, 
whether  the  amount  of  business  is  larger  or  smaller;  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  roadbed,  track,  and  structures 
Till  be  somewhat  greater  when  the  traffic  is  heavy,  but 
will   not  be  increased    proportionately,  by  any  means; 
while  the  actual  espouse  of  handling  freight  and  moving 
trains  is  about  the  only  element  that  will  vary  witli  the 
volume  of  business.^     For  this  reason  it  is  better  for  a 
road  to  accept  traffic  at  any  price  that  will  more  than 
meet  the  cost  of  handling  and  moving  it  — even  though 
tbe  surplus   above  variable  expenses   is   far  less   than 
enough  to  cover  the  full  amount  of  the  fixed  outlays  fairly 
chargeable  to  it^  rather  than  to  lose  the  business  and 
earn  nothing  whatever  toward  meeting  the  fixed  charges 
(§  127).     Therefore,  whenever  the  competition  between 
parallel  lines  becomes  intense,  freight  rates  fall  to  exceed- 
ingly low  figures,  and  the  struggle  that  ensues  is  not 
inappropriately  described  as  a  cut-throat  contest     More- 
over, unlike  a  store  or  factory,  a  road  that  is  bankrupted 

*  Even  here,  bj  load[nKcan  to  their  maii mum  capacity,  uid  increaiing 
Iheiizeof  a  freight  craiii,  a  larger  volume  ol  buiineM  can  behandlad  ala 
lever  averaife  cotL 
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by  its  loRsea  does  not  go  out  of  existence  ;  but  it  passes  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  continues  to  compete  for 
business,  often  more  recklessly  than  before.  In  the  nul- 
way  industry,  therefore,  competition  ie  likely  to  entail 
severe  losses,  and  to  drive  rival  lines  into  some  form  of 
combination 

In  the  next  place,  since  the  service  which  railways  offer 
can  be  utilized  only  in  connection  with  anespensive  plant, 
WMtMDf  ^^^  construction  of  a  parallel  line  involves  a 
competitian.  ngedlcas  duplication  of  facilities  in  many  in- 
stances and  is  not  desirable,  even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public.  It  was  originally  supposed  that  railroad 
charges  could  be  kept  at  a  fair  level  by  competition  ;  and 
that,  if  a  company  already  in  the  field  exacted  excessive 
rates,  relief  could  be  secured  by  chartering  a  rival  road. 
In  this  way  millions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted  in  build- 
ing unnecessary  lines ;  yet  the  drift  toward  consolidation 
has  not  been  checked,  since  ultimately  the  rival  companies 
have  found  it  advantageous  to  combine.  Consolidation, 
in  all  such  cases,  enables  companies  to  reduce  expenses 
and  improve  facilities;  and  it  may  be  considered  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  attempts  to  secure  competition. 
Finally,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  another  motive  for 
consolidation  has  been  the  desire  to  secure  monopoly 
power.  A  railroad,  as  we  shall  see,  can  never 
possess  an  absolute  monopoly ;  for,  escept 
over  local  business,  its  power  to  control  rates  is  limited 
in  various  ways.  But  between  a  rate  that  will  yield  a 
fair  return  upon  the  capital  actually  invested,  and  a 
charge  that  will  enable  a  company  to  pay  the  highest 
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possible  dividends,  there  is  often  a  striking  difference; 
and  tlie  inonopolj  profits  that  may  tie  derived  from  com- 
bination have  been  one  cause  of  the  movement  in  that 
direction.  For  this  reaaon  every  step  in  the  growth  of 
monopoly  in  the  transpurtation  industry  has  intensified 
tbe  public  demand  for  governmental  control  over  the 
railways,  a  problem  which  was  never  so  important  as  it 
is  to-day,  and  one  whicii  will  require  careful  considera- 
tion in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter. 


n.    Railroad    Rates. 


}  §  222.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  originally 

Supposed  that  the  chief  work  of  the  railway  would  l>e  the 
transportation  of  passengers,  the  event  lias  proved  that 
Uie  freight  service  far  exceeds  nil  tlie  other  branches.    In 
T.905,  for  instance,  the  railroads  of  the  United     prdcht 
States  earned  *1.478,167,000  from  freight,     *«"*«■ 
^86,420,000   from  passengers,  and   H47,609,000  from 
TDiscellaneous  sources.    From  these  statistics  it  is  readily 
se«n  that  about  three  quarters  of  the  total  receipts  of  the 
railways  of  America  come  from  the  transportation  of 
freight. 

Even  more  important  than  the  financial  aspect  of  this 
branch  of  trafllc  is  the  influence  which  the  freight  service 
exerts  upon  the  hnsiness  of  the  country.  It  rnitt^t 
is  desirable,  of  coarse,  that  people  should  be  ""■■ 
able  to  travel  where  they  will  at  reasonable  rates;  but 
passenger  fares  are  of  far  less  economic  consequence  than 
the  rates  charged  for  carrying  commodities.    Freight 
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charges  are  an  integral  part  of  the  cost  of  producing  all 

goods  that  are  carried  by  railways,  and  are  felt  by  every 

person  in  the  community  ;  in  fact,  their  universality  and 

inevitablenesB  have  led  many  writers  to  the  concluBion 

that  they  resemble  taxes.     Passenger  rates,  on  the  other 

hand,  enter  to  a  much  smaller  extent  into  the  cost  of 

conducting  business  enterprises,  and  have  far  less  effect 

upon  productive  industry. 

Further  still,  freight  i-ates  not  only  affect  all  conBum- 

ers,  but  go  far  toward  determining  the  fortunes  of  pro- 

^  ,  „         ducers.     A  difference   of   a  quarter   or  au 
The  Inunence  ' 

Qitrdgiit  eighth  of  a  cent  in  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation may  have  the  effect  of  locaUzing 
production  in  one  region  instead  of  another;  while  if_ 
railroads  are  permitted  to  discriminate  between  persons, 
freight  rates  may  destroy  the  business  of  one  man  and 
build  up  that  of  some  other.  Localities  that  are  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy  access  to  water  routes  are  somewhat 
lees  dependent  on  this  factor,  but  elsewhere  the  person 
who  adjusts  freight  tariffs  possesses  what  may  prove  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  majority  of  producers. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  question  of  freight  rates 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of 
the  railroad  problem. 

§  223.    When   the  first  railways  were  constructed,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  charges  for  carrying  persons  or 
goods  would  be  adjusted  readily  enough  upon 
a  uniform  mileage  basis,  like  tlie  tolls  col- 
lected for  the  use  of  turnpikes  or  canals ;   and  various  ■ 
attempts  were  made  to  enforce  such  simple  tariff    Her 
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again,  origiDal  tbeories  had  to  be  abandoned  after  a  brief 
trial,  especialiy  in  the  case  of  freight  charges.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  bood  perceived  that  bulky  products 
would  not  bear  the  same  rates  as  goods  which  possessed 
great  value  in  small  bulk.  If  a  road  should  undertake 
to  charge  as  much  for  hauling  lumber  or  grain  or  stone 
as  for  carrying  furniture  or  dry  goods,  the  bulky  articles 
would  never  l>e  carried  at  all;  whereas,  if  it  should 
charge  no  more  for  the  latter  commodities  than  it  must 
concede  to  the  former,  the  total  earnings  would  little 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  operating  trains.  Obviously 
tariffs  must  be  adjusted  in  some  manner  to  the  value  of 
the  articles  carried ;  and  the  result  has  been,  in  the 
United  States,  the  development  of  elaborate  aystems  of 
freight  classification,'  by  which  the  railways  endeavor 
to  adjust  their  charges  to  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

As  soon  as  the  uniform  system  of  tolls  was  abandoned, 
the  adjustment  of  freight  rates  became  an  exceedingly 
intricate   problem.       In   the    first   place,    it   m  cewB^tx- 
would  be  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  '^*'' 
to  pay  much  con,sideration  to  the  cost  of  transporting 
«ach  particular  commodity.      Railroads  transport  thou- 
sands of  different  articles  in  the  same  freight  train,  or 
even  the  same  cars ;  and  no  one  can  [jossihly  compute 
the  share  of  the  total  expenses  that  is  fairly  chargeable 
to  each  article.    It  is  possible  to  ascertain  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  cost  of  making  up  and  running  a  freight 

Ltrun  loaded  with  a  single  commodity;  but  if  different 
>  See  JOBHSoN,  Railway  Traniportntion.  1 13  tt  leq.,  for  a  deauription 
■f  Ihe  tiiTve  If  atptne  of  claigiSuutiuD  uovr  in  force  in  tlie  United  SlNtci. 
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articles  are  carried,  it  is  not  practicable  to  determine 
what  precise  part  of  the  total  cost  abould  be  attributed 
to  each. 

The  situation  is  rendered  the  more  peculiar  by  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  total  expenses  of  a  railroad  is 

.        fiied  and  does  not  vary  with  the  volume  of 

ittf  traffic  that  is  secured.  The  cost  of  operating 
trains  is  the  element  of  expense  which  cornea 
the  nearest  to  varying  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
freight  carried  ;  and  even  here  the  correspondence  is  not 
exact,  Bince  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  business 
can  be  accommodated  by  filing  cars  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  or  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  freight  train, 
without  a  proportionate  increase  of  expense.  It  follows 
from  this  circumstance  that  it  is  profitable  for  a  road  to 
carry  cheap  and  bulky  products  for  anything  more  than 
the  actual  cost  of  handling  the  goods  and  moving  the 
cars,  even  though  the  charge  does  not  cover  all  of  the 
fixed  expenses,  theoretically  but  not  practically,  attribu- 
table to  every  commodity  transported.  If  something  can 
be  secured  from  low-grade  traffic  toward  meeting  a  part 
of  the  fixed  expenses,  even  though  it  be  less  than  the  full 
amount  fairly  chargeable,  just  so  much  less  will  need  to 
be  obtained  from  commodities  of  a  higher  grade.  Such  an 
adjustment  of  rates  constitutes  a  discrimination  against 
the  latter  class  of  goods ;  but,  if  the  road  could  not  se- 
cure anything  from  low-grade  traffic,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  still  more  from  traffic  of  a  higher  grade. 
For  this  reason,  uetther  the  producer  nor  tlie  consumer 
of  the  latter  is  injured  by  the  concession  made  to  the 
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former;  on  the  contrary,  bj  reducing  rates  to  a  point 
that  will  enable  bulky  goods  to  be  transported  consider- 
able distances,  the  services  of  the  railway  to  the  com- 
munity are  increased  and  all  classes  of  persons  are 
boneGt«d. 

Not  only  is  it  impossible  for  a  road  to  charge  a  uni- 
form rate  for  oil  classes  of  freight,  but  it  has  not  proved 
practicable  to  adjust  the  rate  for  any  single  i„^  41,. 
commodity  on  a  uniform  mileage  basis.    At  «i»i'n«iM»- 
various  points  along  the  line  of  any  railroad,  or  at  its 
terminals,  competition  is  likely  to  be  encountered  from 
other  railways  or  from  water  routes.     Unless  its  rivals 
are  restrained  from  offering  low  rates  between  competi- 
tive points,  the  road  must  either  reduce  its  charges  at 
SDch  places  or  lose  all  its  competitive  trafBc.     And  if,  as 
it  would  naturally  do,  it  makes  the  necessary  conces- 
sions at  these  points,  competitive  traffic  will  be  carried 
at  lower  rates  than  similar  business  passing  between  way 
etatious  served  by  no  other  line.    Thus  it  comes  about  that 
freight  will  be  carried  from  one  end  of  a  line  to  the  other 
at  even  a  lower  rate  than  is  charged  for  traffic  which  is  car- 
ried to  some  intermediate  point,  and  in  this  way  many  local 
discriminations  arise.     Shippers  at  the  way  stations  who 
pay  the  higher  charges  not  unnaturally  look  upon  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  as  a  grievous  hardship ;  but,  if  the  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  the  competitive  points  are  no 
larger  than  the  rivalry  of  other  roads  makes  necessary, 
they  are  both  justifiable  and  inevitable.    Through  lines,  at 
vhose  terminals  competition  must  be  encountered,  could 
not  be  built  if  they  were  allowed  to  charge  no  more  for 
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local  tra£Bc  than  for  competitive.  If  local  r«t«s  si 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  those  granted  to  competitire 
points,  the  road  could  not  make  an;  moocjr ;  while  if  tlw 
rates  for  competitive  traffic  were  raised  to  the  level  of 
those  charged  for  local,  none  of  this  business  would  bt 
secured.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  if  somethiDg  can  be  w- 
cured  from  competitive  business,  tlie  road  cao  afford  to 
carry  local  traffic  for  somcwimt  lower  raters  than  would 
have  to  be  charged  otherwise;  local  charges,  therefore, 
are  not  higher,  but  may  be  lower,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  competitive  traffic  is  handled  at  reduced  prices.  It 
is  true  that  the  discriniiQations  in  favor  of  junction  or 
terminal  points  tell  against  the  business  of  the  wuf  sta- 
tions ;  but  the  railroad  merely  accepts  existing  inequdi- 
ties  of  situation,  and  does  not  create  them.  A  tom 
enjoying  access  to  water  routes  had  cheaper  transporta- 
tion before  the  road  was  built ;  and  will  continue  to  Imrc 
it  afterward,  even  if  the  now  carrier  refrains  from  bid- 
ding for  competitive  traffic-  So,  too,  the  coostruction  of 
more  than  one  line  between  two  points  creates  an  in- 
equality of  situation,  for  which  neither  road  may  be  ro- 
sponsible,  and  to  which  freight  rates  must  be  adjuslwl, 

Besides  the  competition  of  rival  routes,  the  oompcti- 

tion  of  markets  affects  railway  charges  in  a  strikiEig 

Competiuon    manner.      Products   of   any    kind    that  arc 

01  mirktij.    g£,pj.jgd  tp  tjjg  same  market  from   di0ercnt 

places  of  production  must  sell  tor  about  the  same  price. 

Since  the  producer  can  obtain  for  his  goods  no  mow 
than  the  market  allows,  the  railway  cannot  charge  him 
very  much  more  than  ia  eiacted  b^cuada  that  serve  vr*" 
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dncera  iu  other  aections  of  country  without  destroying 
his  businesa  and  losing  his  traffic.  If  Georgia  peaches 
are  to  be  sold  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  or  Ala- 
bama iron  is  to  be  marketed  iu  Pennsylvania,  the  goods 
brought  from  the  South  must  be  carried  at  lower  mileage 
rates  than  those  procured  from  nearer  sources  of  supply. 
Even  if  there  is  only  a  single  road  or  railway  system  in 
each  sectioD  of  the  country,  competition  for  markets 
will  still  continue  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  a  road 
can  never  have  more  than  a  partial  monopoly. 

Oftentimes,  however,  charging  what  the  traffic  will 
bear  has  passed  into  charging  what  it  will  not  bear,  and 
railway  managers  have  adjusted  ratoa  in  an  unjnataiB- 
arbitrary  and   unjust  manner.    -They  have  criminaUwa. 
iliscriminated  in  favor  of  places  in  which  they  or  their 
associates  were  personally  interested,  and  in  favor   of 
business  enterprises  in  which  they  had  a  personal  stake. 
"Worst  of  all  have  been  personal  discriminations  between 
shippers  who  were,  upon  the  principles  above  stated,  en- 
titled to  equal  or  substantially  equal  treatment.     The 
Standard  Oil  Monopoly  was,  in  its  earlier  days,  built  up 
almost  wholly  by  outrageous  discriminations  in  its  favor ; 
»ud    to-day,  it  is  very    doubtful   whether  a  competing 
company  will  not  be  ruined  if  ia  any  way  the  railroads 
can   compass   its   undoing.     The  monopoly  of  dressed 
beef  was  established  in  a  simitar  manner,  unfair  treat- 
ment of  independent  miners  threw  the  anthracite  coal 
fields  into  the  hands  of  a  few  railroads,  and  in  many 
other  cases  monopolies  have  been  built  up  by  means  of 
bates   and   unjust   discriminations   between   sliippers. 
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Specious  arguments  have  been  advanced  in  defense  of 
the  favors  accorded  to  large  producers ;  among  othfir 
things,  it  is  argued  that  it  costs  a  railway  less  to  haiidle 
freight  when  it  is  supplied  by  the  train  load  than  «hcD 
it  must  be  gathered  up  in  small  consignmeats.  But  the 
cost  of  service  is  rejected  by  railway  managers  them- 
selves aa  the  basis  for  adjusting  freight  rates,  and  it 
cannot  bo  appealed  to  in  support  of  practices  that  lonter 
monopoly.  Charges  cannot  be  adjusted  upon  a  bagjg 
of  abgolul«  uniformity,  such  as  is  attained  by  a  syetem 
of  tolls  ;  but  it  is  possible  and  highly  desirable  to  elimi- 
nate absolutely  all  personal  discriminations.  That  it 
costs  less  to  handle  a  train  load  than  a  car  load  should 
not  weigh  for  an  instaiit  against  the  desirability  of  al- 
lowing all  producers  to  use  the  national  highways  npon 
equal  terms.  This  is  a  case  in  which  diBcrimiimtloii  is 
as  inadmissible  as  it  would  be  in  the  adjustment  of  poe- 
tal  rates,  even  though  the  latter  Item  is  a  much  smaller 
factor  in  the  cost  of  production  than  the  charge  for 
transporting  freight. 

We  cannot  consider  further  the  intricate  problemi 
connected  with  the  adjustment  of  railway  rates.  It  has 
been  shown  that  a  uniform  Bystem  of  tolls  ii 
impossible  and  undesirable,  and  that  Luing 
rates  upon  the  cost  of  each  particular  service  is  udJc- 
sirable  and  impossible.  Freight  charges  must  be  ad- 
justed to  what  the  tralhc  will  bear;  it  ia  ncccssarf  10 
discriminate  in  favor  of  bulky  products  and  competitin 
business ;  and  producers  cannot  be  made  to  pay  more 
than  the  compclit,\OQ  o(  Qi«.vls.«ta  vill  permit.    AgaiJUt 
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these  hard  facts,  reBtrictive  or  regulative  legiBlation  will 
beat  in  vain ;  and  a  rational  policy  toward  the  railway 
must  proceed  in  a  full  recognition  of  the  couditious  of 
the  rat£  problem. 


ni.    Public  Control  of  Railroads. 


f         §224.     Prior  to  1870  the   chief  problem  connected 

n-ith  railways  in  the  United  States  was  tliat  of  securing 

tlie    couBtruction   of    the    roads    needed   to  _   , 

Early  policy 

liaadle  the  existing  volume  of  traffic  and  to  iow«rt  nil- 
provide  for  the   future  development  of  the 
Gountr}'.     So  necessary  was  it  for  every  community  or 
section  to  obtain  railroad  facilities  that  our  various  gov- 
ernments, local,  state,  and  national,  aided  construction 
by  grants  of  land  or  money ;  while  everywhere  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  was  most  friendly  to  railway  enter- 
prises.    The  charters  of  some  of  the  earlier  roads  and 
occasional  statutes  placed  certain  restrictions  upon  prof- 
its, or  attempted  to  prescribe  systems  of  tolls  for  goods 
and  passengers  such  as  had  been  arranged  for  turnpikes 
or  canal  companies.     In  New  England,  moreover,  some 
states   established    railroad   commissions   with    limited 
powers   of   supervision  and    control.     But,  in   general, 
little  serious  effort  had  been  made  to  regulate  or  control 
the  railroads  of  the  country  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
aasamed  that  competition  would  oblige  the  companies  to 
provide  good  service  at  reasonable  prices. 

Bat  a  very  few  years  after  the  Civil  War  the  attitude 
ttf  our  people  toward  the  railways  began  to  change,  and 
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about  1870  a  great  deal  of  diBsatisfaction  arose  in  the 

northern   part   of   tho   MiaBiasippi   Valley.     After   con- 

^^^^     siderablc  agitation  of  tho  Bubject,  lawB,  called 

oiinUw«7    Granger  laws,  were  enacted'  in   Illinoia, 

""  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  and  then 

in  other  states,  which  were  intended  to  correct  various 

abuses  that  were  believed  to  exist.    That  the  farmer  had 

real  grievances  cannot  be  doubted ;  not  only  were  rates 

frequently  extortionate   in  themselves,  but,  still  worse, 

unjufitiliable  locul  and  personal  discriminations  greatly 

aggravated  the  situation,     Some  of  the  new  statutes, 

however,  were  unwise  and  even  unjust  to  the  railroads; 

and  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeal  them  or  to  amend 

materially  their  provisions. 

The  managers  of  the  railways,  when  the  hostile  legis- 
lation was  enacted,  went  into  the  courts  and  endeavored 
The  public      to  have  it  declared  unconstitutional.     They 
?"J^|^     asserted  that  their  roads  were  private  en- 
biuineii.        terprises  and  that  a  legislature  could  no 
more  regulate  the  prices  charged  or  service  offered  than 
it  could  control  the  details  of  any  other  business.     This 
position  was  contrary  to  the  well-established  principles 
of  the  common  law,  by  which  common  carriers  were  sub- 
ject to  public  regulation  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  needed 
to  insure  the  general  welfare.    And  it  appears  little  short 
of  humorous  when  one  considers  that  the  very  companies 
that  now  claimed  to  be  purely  private  entfirprises  had 
originally  asked   and  received  the  power  to  condemn, 

'  Tlleie  are  known  as  tlie  Granger  lawa,  since  tliey  nere  enacted  in 
mponse  to  the  deniaud  of  the  Grange,  an  aaioctatlon  tliat  «u  then  wid*, 
ipreaJ  En  tlieie  t'vn.     See  Uadlet,  Railway  TraniporCatioD,  131^130. 
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tinder  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  land  needed  for  the 
construction  of  their  lines,  upon  the  theory  that  they 
were  undertaking  work  of  great  public  utility  and  im- 
portance. In  1877  the  Supreme  Court  decided,  once  for 
all,  that  a  railway  performs  a  service  that  is  of  public 
interest ;  and  that,  although  the  company  remains  a 
privat-e  corporation,  it  is  subject  to  legislative  regulation. 
By  subecqucut  decisions  the  court  has  reserved  to  itself 
the  power  of  deciding  what  acts  of  a  legislature  are  to  bo 
deemed  a  reasouahlc  and  necessary  exercise  of  the  su- 
pervisory power  which  it  is  declared  to  possess,  but  sinca 
that  time  the  public  character  of  railway  transportation 
has  not  been  open  to  further  debate. 

§  225,   The  most   tangible  outcome  of   the   Grangei 
movement  was  the  establishment  of  various  railway  com- 
misatons  in  the  West  and  South  with  power  to  st,,^  rjin-oaa 
regulate  charges  and  otherwise  control  the  «"n™i«ioiu. 
transportation  industry.     Meanwhile,  in  the  East,  another 
type  of  commission  had  been  developed,  which  possessed 
no  power  to  issue  orders  to  the  railways, but  was  author- 
'zed  to  collect  information  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  legislature.     Although  appearing  to  possess  greater 
^athority,  most  of  the  so-called  mandatory  commission! 
Actually  accomplished  less  than  the  advisory  commission 
*»f  Massachusetts.     In  that  state  the  high  character  of  the 
^ommissioQ  itself,  the  fact  that  the  railroads  were  older 
^nd   more  stable,  and  the  inSuence  of  an  alert  public 
^lipinion,  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  beneficial  laws  or 
the  acceptance  by  the  roads  of  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions that  were  made.     Under  different  conditior  t),  how- 
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ever,  the  MassachitscttB  plan  would  not  have  produced  & 
sutiufactory  result ;  aud  the  tendency  in  recent  jeara  baa 
been  toward  giving  the  state  comniisBiona  mandatorj 
as  well  as  advisory  powers.  At  the  present  time  some 
thirty-two  of  the  states  have  established  commJBfiiona 
that  exercise  more  or  less  control  over  railroads. 

The  control  which  the  states  attempted  to  exerciso 

by  statute  or  through  commissions  extended  for  some 

_,  ,  years  to  all  railroad  traffic,  interstate  as  well 

iwiecom-       as  intrastate  ;  but  in  1886  the  Supreme  Court 

decided  that  a  state  could  regulate  only  the 

latter,  the  former  being  declared  to  be  subject  exclusively 

to  national  control.     This  decision  took  away  from  the 

state  commissions  a  considerable    part  of  their  power, 

and  intensified  greatly  the  desire  for  federal  regulation 

of  the  railways.     Accordingly,  in  1887,  Congress  enacted 

the  Interstate  Commerce   Law,  upon  which  most  later 

discussions  of  railroad  control  have  turned. 

The  act  of  1887  applied  only  to  interstate  traffic,  but 
contained  a  number  of  far-reaching  provisions.     It  pro- 
luprtiTi-       bibited  extortionate  charges  and  also  all  un- 
''°"'  reasonable  discriminations  between  persons, 

localities,  or  different  classes  of  traffic.  Then,  more  spe- 
cifically, it  prescribed  that  no  common  carrier  subject  to 
the  act  should  charge  more  for  transporting  passengers  or 
goods  a  shorter  distance  than  it  received  for  a  longer,  the 
conditions  being  subt^tantially  the  same  and  the  shorter 
distance  being  included  in  the  longer.'     It  also  prohibited 

1  Thia  hid  the  pSect,  not  of  prohibiling  local  diicrlmioationa.  hut  of 
Umitlng  Iheni  to  (uch  >  decree  tlut  Uie  compelitiTe  point  could  not 
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the   pooling  of   freight  traffic   or  of  aggregate   money 
earnings  by  railways,  witii  the  purpose  of  obliging  the 
roade  to  compete  with  one  another;  in  fact,  the  prin- 
ciple that  competition  can  and  should  control  the  in- 
dustry of  transportation  was  that  upon  which  the  entire 
law   was  l>ased.     Other  provisions  of  the  act  required 
jiublicity  of  rates  and  some  other  things  which  cannot  be 
considered  here.     Finally  an  interstate  commerce  com- 
mission was   appointed    to  enforce  the  law,  and  given 
powers  that  were  supposed  to  be  ample  for  that  purpose. 
This  body  was  to  receive  complaints  from  shippers  or 
others,  investigate  them,  and  adjudicate  the  cases  aa  they 
iDight  arise ;  but  the  railroads,  of  course,  could  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  commisBion  to  the  courts  of  law. 
The  intention  of  Congress  was  that  all  questions  of  fact 
should  be  studied  and  decided  by  the  commission,  and 
that  any  legal  problems  that  might  be  involved  should 
be  settled  by  the  courts. 

§  226.   The  actual  results  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Law  fell  far  short  of   the  expectations  of  its  framers, 
largely  on  account  of  legal  difficulties  which 
the  commission  encountered  in  it4i  efforts  fMenireen- 
to  enforce  the  act.     When  the  commission      "^ 
appealed  to  the  courts  to  enforce  its  orders,  or  railroads 
instituted  suits  in  order  to  obtain  amodilicatiOD  of  them, 
the  courts  did  not  accept  as  final  the  facts  ascertained  by 

Hluall;  tcMire  m  lower  rate  Ihtn  the  itatioD  not  fRTored  'bj  conpe- 
liEion.  Of  coone  m  local  discriminatioD  not  great  GDOugh  to  make  the 
cbafT:e  for  along  haul  \et»  than  ihal  for  a  aliorl  liaul  might  be  coodemiied 
Ibe  conuDiMion  aa  uoreaaonable  uoder  tbe  prerioug  proi iaioru  of  tb« 
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the  commission;  but  reheard  the  oasea  in  all  details, 
even  allowing  the  carriers  to  introduce  new  evidence 
not  submitted  at  the  original  hearing.  The  effect  of 
this  was,  on  the  one  band,  to  encourage  the  roads  not  to 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  their  cases  before  the  commis* 
sion,  whereby  its  authority  and  efficiency  were  impaired. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uecessity  of  rehearing  eacli 
case  in  all  its  details,  first  in  the  lower  courts,  then  in  the 
higher  if  an  appeal  was  taken,  led  to  much  protracted 
litigation  which  resulted  in  what  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  denial  of  relief  to  shippers. 

Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Court  limited  very  nar- 
rowly the  powers  of  the  commission.     For  a  number  of 

years  after   the  enactment  of  the  law,  the 

Thcpswan 

oitiucom-  commission,  when  it  found  that  existing 
charges  were  unreasonable,  undertook  in 
many  cases  to  determine  what  rates  would  bo  reason- 
able. But  the  Court  at  last  decided  that  the  law  of 
1887  conferred  no  such  authority  upon  the  commission, 
and  intrusted  it  with  nothing  more  than  the  power  of 
deciding  whether  past  rates  had  been  reasonable  or  not 
Since  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  an  unjust  rate  is  the 
establishment  of  a  just  one,'  this  decision  stripped  the 
commission  of  all  real  control  over  railway  charges. 
The  fate  of  the  long  and  short-haul  clause  of  the  act 

'  Cotii.*eiTBbl]r,  when  the  commiaaioti  linn  decided  i  rate  to  be  anjait, 
the  ililpjier  might  bring  suit  fur  dimugva  und  recuier  Itie  siuaunC  un- 
justly (iikeii  from  liini.  I'riii:IICBll}'.  llie  darnn^  ji  hard  In  cumpUW, 
■ince  it  niny  iimount  to  ihe  utter  ruin  of  one's  biiaineai ;  while  the  «»er- 
age  aliipi>er  cunant,  u  experience  ibaoi,  atike  uae  of  thU  tuiL-erUiin  and 
upeniive  remedy. 
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of  1887  is  equally  interesting.     The  law  did  not  prohibit 
ehargiug  more  for  a  short  hnul  than  a  long  haul  in  cases 
where  the  conditions  were  dissimilar;   and  Lomiid 
(he    commission   soon   decided   that  compe-  •'on  *•»'•■ 
tition    of   water   routes   or   railToads   not  subject   to  its 
authority  might  be  suEBcient  to  make  the  conditions  so 
uulike  as  to  justify  a  lower  charge  for  a  long  haul. 
The  Supreme  Court-,  however,  in  the  test  case,  held  that 
competition  of  other  roads  »vhject  to  the  act  was  enough 
to   modify  the  situation  and  justify  a  lower  rate  for  a 
longer  distance.     The  result  is  that  in  all  cases  where 
any   sort  of  competition  prevails,  railroads  may   adjust 
their  charges  as  they  please,  so  tliat  the  long  and  short- 
liaul  clause  is  practically  of  no  effect. 

But  although  in  many  important  matters  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  proved  a  disappointment,  the  act 
produced    a    number    of    excellent    results. 
Oreftter  publicity   of  railroad  rates  was  se- 
cured, useful  atatisticfl  were  collected,  the  relations  of 
the  railroads  to  one  another  were  improved  in  various 
■ways,  while  the  investigations  and  recommendations  of 
the  commission  tended  to  secure  a  better  adjustment 
of  railway  charges.     Then,  too,  the  entire  experiment 
had  considerable  educational  value  ;   and  we  can   now 
see,  more  clearly  than  in  1887,  a  way  out  of  some  of  the 
problems  presented  by  federal  railway  regulation. 

In  1893  an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
gave  the  commission  greater  power  in  securing  evidence 
bearing  upon  disputed  cases,  in  1901  another  required 
railroad  companies  to  return  monthly  reports  of  all  acci- 


other  amui. 


fMjyClPLES  or  SCOSQMJC& 


• 


m  190S  the  aMsbd  BBdns  Act  msde  it  ft 
far  a  Mpym  to  neuTt  a  rebate  u  well 
u  for  a  earner  to  cAr  one.*  Bat  none  of 
Uiese  meaMuea  vent  to  the  root  of  tbe  diffi- 
coltr,  and  the  ralgeet  eontmiied  to  be  agi- 
tated until,  after  a  probacted  oontest,  Coi^reMS  eDact«d 
the  law  of  June  29,  1906,  which  rwlicallr  amended  tlie 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  varions  directioos. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  law  brings  express  com 
panics,  sleeping-car  companies,  private-car  lines,  an 
•ntttat  P'P^  li**^  under  tbe  control  of  the  Intersta 
Commerce  Commission ;  and  may  thus  en 
Bl)le  that  body  to  remedy  a  host  of  erils,  particular! 
extortionate  or  discriminating  charges,  which  hithert' 
hate  boon  practically  beyond  its  reach.  Then  it  pri 
hibits  the  granting  of  free  passes  and  the  granting  o: 
rcccinng  rebates  or  discriminating  rates  of  any  kiu 
whatever.  It  is  now  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  o 
corporation  "  to  offer,  grant,  or  give,  or  to  solicit,  at 
oept,  or  receive,  any  rebate,  coDCession,  or  discrimin 
tion  "  in  the  transportation  of  any  property  in  interstati^**^ 
or  foreign  commerce ;  and  the  penalty  for  the  inf ractio'  •^•n 
of  the  law  may  he  imprisonment  as  well  aa  a  fine,  at  th^cme 
discrirtion  oi  the  court.  Most  essential  of  all,  howeve 
is  the  fourth  provision,  that  tlie  Interstate  Comme 
CommisBion  shall  hereafter  have  the  power,  after  a  f 
hearing  upon  complaints  brought  in  due  form,  "  to  d  -  C' 
torniino  and  prescribe  "  what  is  a  "just  aud  reasonab^^e 

1  Tlili  ftct.  very  unviiel;,  repealed  tbat  clause  of  the  met  of  l^^X 
which  matlii  ImpriaonmeDt,  u  ««ll  ■*  fine,  Ihe  peatltf  for  gnDCing 
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rate  "  for  a  carrier  to  charge.    Rates  thus  established  by 
tlie   commission  are  to  take  effect  after  a  reasouable 
time,  not  less  than  thirty  days,  and  to  remain  in  force 
as  the  maximum  legal  rates  for  such  a  period,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  as  the  commission  may  direct,  unless 
in  the  meantime  they  are  suspended  by  the  commission 
or  by  a  court  of  competent  iurisdiction.     And,  finally, 
the  commission  is  given  enlarged  powers  to  secure  uni- 
Cona   and   honest  accounting,  while   renewed   effort  is 
made  to  enforce  greater  publicity  and  stability  of  rates. 

Precisely  how  much  the  law  of  1906  will  accomplish 
cannot  be  determined  until  many  of  its  provisions  are 
adjudicated  in  the  courts;  and  much  will  Tdoeotthe 
depend,  in  any  case,  upon  the  ability  and  "^o"'*'*- 
courage  displayed  by  the  Interstate  Coraajerce  Commia- 
sion  in  the  exercise  of  its  new  and  enlarged  powers. 
But  it  is  clear  that  in  aiming  at  greater  publicity, 
strengthening  the  prohibition  of  rebates,  and  giving  the 
commission  power  to  fix  and  determine  reasonable  rates, 
Congress  moved  in  the  right  direction;  and  it  will  be 
exceedingly  unfortunate  if  legal  difhculties  again  deprive 
the  law  of  most  of  its  force.  The  act  of  1906  has  been 
violently  assailed  in  some  quarters  as  a  radical  and  dan- 
gerous law  which  will  surely  lead  to  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads;  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  a  highly 
conservative  measure  which  offers  about  the  only  dis- 
cernible chance  of  avoiding  such  a  consummation.  The 
day  of  unregidated  natural  monopolies  has  gone  forever, 
and  we  have  no  alternatives  except  effective  public  con- 
trol or  public  ownership. 


8TO  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECOyOMFCS. 

DisappointiiiGnt  has  been  expressed  because  the  law 

ae  amended  dues  not  permit  pooling,  tinder  the  control 

and  supervision  of  the  commission.     In  lie- 
PooUu. 

lm!f  of  such  action  it  was  urged  that  the  act 

of  1887  merely  forced  railways  to  consoHdate,  and  that 
it  would  be  better  to  recognize  frankly  the  monopohstic 
character  o(  the  railroad  industry,  and  permit  pooling 
under  public  control.  Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
such  an  experiment,'  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Con- 
gress can  be  induced  to  adopt  such  a  policy  in  any  near 
future.  In  any  case  the  first  step  is  to  secure  effective 
control  of  railway  rates;  and  until  this  is  done,  it  may 
be  unwise  to  legalize  the  device  of  pooling. 

§  227.  Federal  control  of  private  corporations  en- 
gaged in  interstate  transportation  has  presented,  and 
mtioiui  still  offers,  so  many  difficulties  that  national 
ownership,  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads  have 
been  proposed.  It  is  argued  that  the  country  has  already 
been  parceled  out  among  a  few  large  systems,  so  that 
the  work  of  organizing  the  business  upon  a  national 
scale  has  already  been  largely  accomplished  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  pulilic  ownership  offers  in  this  field  all  the 
advantages  that  are  claimed  for  it  in  the  case  of  munici- 
pal industries.     On  the  other  hand,  purchase  of  the  rail- 

>  The  luual  nrgiimi^nta  in  favor  of  poolini;  are  Chat  it  makes  ratei 
more  stable,  to  tlial  businesa  lavn  know  wliat  to  count  upon,  and  thai  it 
removes  the  lempiation  to  grant  personal  discrlminacioDS.  Sucli  dig- 
crimlDationa  have  arisen  fram  llie  desire  of  com  pc ling  roads  to  get  buii- 
nesa,  and  it  ia  argued  that  pooling  remoTes  Ibis  pressure.  In  reptj  to 
Ihe  objection  that  pooling  creates  a  monupoly.  it  is  said  that  ttie  tlirotlgb 
trafflo.  to  wliLoli  pooling  iLrruDgementa  applj,  is  lultject  to  competition  of 
tnarkels  or  of  vrnter  routes. 
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Wiys  of  the  countrj  would  involve  serious  risks,  since 
it  would   require  an    investment  of  §112,000,000,000  or 
115,000,000,000,  while   tlie  pressure  of  the  employees 
for  high  wages  aud  of  the  public  for  Iotv  charges  might 
make  the  financial  results  very  uncertain.     Then,  too,  it 
Vould  add  more  than  a  million  men  to  the  existing  body 
of  federal  employees ;  and,  even  if  civil  service  regula- 
tions should  be  enforced,  there  would  exist  here  a  for- 
midable army  of  voters  for  wliose  support  the  politicians 
would  bid,  as  they  appeal  now  to  the  holders  of  military 
pensions.     Finally,  enormous  difficulties  would  probably 
arise  in  the  adjustment  of  rates  and  the  extension  or 
improvement   of    facilities.      In    the    matter    of  rates, 
each  section  of  country  has  interests  tliat  conflict  with 
those  of  other  sections,  while  similar  conditions  arise 
between  industry  and  industry;  and  in  asking  for  new 
and  improved  facilities,  the  same  political  jobbery  would 
appear  that  to-day  attends  congressional  appropriations 
for  rivers  and  harbors  or  the  extension  of  rural  free  de- 
livery routes.     Then,  too,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  rail- 
way service  would  continue  to  he  as  efficient  as  it  is  at 
present,  or  that  [the  adjustment  of  rates  would  be  elastic 
t'Qough  to  meet  the  needs  of  business.     Public  owner- 
ship of  municipal  industries  presents  many  difficulties, 
but  it  offers  a  simple  problem  when  compared  with  the 
federal   ownership  of  railways.     In  time,  some  of  the 
objections  which  we  have  mentioned  may  come  to  pos- 
sess less  weight,  and  the  matter  may  assume  a  different 
aspect ;  but,  for  the  present,  the  difficulties  attending  the 
nationalization  of  railroads  are  so  great  as  to  leave  us 
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r  no  alternativo  but  the  development  of  effective  luethodB 

^^      of  federal  control  of  this  important  iudustrj. 
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CHAPTER   Xin. 

INTERNATIONAL  TEADE. 

X.   The  Foreign  Tr&de  of  the  United  St&tei. 

§  228.   The    foreign    commerce    of    tbis    country    is 

Smaller  than  the  domestic,  although  it  usually  receives 

far    greater   attention.     Yet   our   commerce  tsusHBic at 

■with  foreign  countries  is  surpassed  only  by  tueforeun 

eamoittce  at 

the  foreign  trade  of  England,  Prance,  and  tbecniwd 
Germany.     The  following  table  shows  the  '**"*' 
exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  of  the  United  States 
for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 :  — 


TMt. 

Kcporta. 

Tmport«- 

TeUL 

I8S0 
1886 

1800 
18»fi 
1900 
1906 

•836.638,000 

742.189.000 

8&:,S28,000 

807.6:J8,01>0 

1,304,483,000 

1,748,864,000 

$667,964,000 
677,627,000 
789,yiO,000 
731,969,000 
849,941,000 

1,2»I,6(I2,000 

|1,&03,6P3,000 
1,319,717,000 
1,0-1 7, 1.19,000 
1,639,608,000 
:i,a44,424,000 
2,970,426.000 

§  229.    The  principal  exports  from  the  United  States 

hare    always    been    agricultural    products.  In     1905 

fliese    formed    fifty-five    per    cent    of    the  _ 

"  *  CuncKra 

total,    while   manufactured   goods   made   up  oc  export 

thirty-six  per  cent.     The  exports  of  manu- 

factumd  products  show  a  gradual  increase  from  year 


GOBmodltj. 


Cotton  .... 
Froviiion* ,  .  . 
Iron  and  Steol  and 

MntiufntMure* . 
BrcndatulTs  .  , 
Copper  nnd  Manu- 

(BL-luroa ,     .     . 
Mineral  Oils  . 
Wnorl  nnd  Mnnufiic- 

ture 


|379,9ll6,nO0 
!6U,9yM,000 

J  134,728,000 

107.7.12,000 

I   B0,22G,O'.'O 

7B,7B8.onO 

\    68,002.000 


Cotlopi   Maiittfac 

lurea  ,     ,    .    . 
Live  All  I  mala 
l^niher  and  MaDU- 

(icturet .  .  . 
Tulmcco  and  Manu 

faclures .  .  . 
Coal  and  Coke  . 
Agritultaral  loiple 

meDU      .     .     . 


>«4ti.e66,ooa 

46.738,000 

87.ain,ooo 

85.401,000 

81,360,000 
20.721,000 


i 


Of  the  comnioditieB  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
chinetcrot  1905  forty-eight  per  cent  came  from  Europe. 
trit.  The  principal  imports  were:  — 


ODHKboJity. 


Suear 

CuHeo 

Vi?|jieinljle  Fibre* 

nnd  Miinufiic^turea 
Cliciiiicals,     Drugi. 

and  Dyei     .     .     . 
tlidei  and  Slcint 
Ka»  Silk   .    .    .    . 
India  Rubber     .    . 


Vilua. 


(97.045,000 
84,664,000 

[    78,243.000 

[   64,779,000 

(M,7(I4,000 
6l,tl40,l>flO 
4U.878.0OO 


COBBKldltT. 


Cotton  MaDufao 
lurea  

Wool 

.lewelry  and  pre- 
viouB  Stnni^a   .     . 

Silk  Manufacturea . 

Fruits  and  Nuta  .     . 

Cijip^r  HnJ  Manu- 
facturea  .     .     .     . 

Iron  and  Slcel    .    . 


ValH. 


'  148,919,000 

46,226,000 

I  36.006,000 

»2,fl  14,000 

26,)»37,000 

I  34,&3C.OO0 
33,610.000 


Our  imports  consiat  mamly  of  food  products  and 
raw  matei'iala  which  wo  are  unable  to  raiae  at  all,  or 
unable  to  raise  in  BuHicient  quantity.  The  imports 
of  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  goods  amount  to 
less  than  $200,000,000.  This  ia  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  product  of  domestic  manufactures. 
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IL  The  Natiuv  of  IntemationEd  Commerce. 
§  230.    Merchants   sell  coiomoditiea  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  import  goods  from  abroad,  wlienever  differencea 
between  domestic  and  foreign  prices  make  imenutiiiBai 
it  profitable  to  do  so.    The  exporter  or  the  ^^^^^^ 
importer   aella   goods   for   uioaey,   or    bays  oi  comnjoiinira 
fureign    mercliandiBc    with    money.     Prom 
tliia  point  of  view,  international  trade  consists  in  the 
exchange  of  commodities  for  money. 

The  transportation   of   money  from   one  country  to 
another  entails  considerable  espense,  so  that  an  elabo- 
rate mechanism  of  credit  has  been  develojred  The  meduudim 
to  enable  international  trade  to  be  carried  uomupgj. 
on  with  as  little  money  a«  possible.     Drafts  "^""^ 
and  bills  of  excliange  serve  to  pay  most   international 
debts,  80  that  money  is   used  merely  to   pay  balances 
(§  164).     When  the  exjHDrts  of   a  country  exceed   the 
imi>ort6,  then   foreign    debtors    cannot    secure   enough 
bills  of  exchange  to  pay  for  their  purchases,  and  money 
may  be  sent  to  settle  the  balance  of  indebtedness.     An 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  said  to  create  a  "  favor- 
able balance  of  trade."     When  import*  exceed  exports, 
money  may  be  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  the   excess,  and 
the  balance  of  trade  is  said  to  he  "  unfavorable." 

The  exports  from  a  country  pay  for  the  great  bulk  of 
tlie  commodities  imported.    The  statistics  of  Ezportipty 
tlie  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  '"'™i»™- 
allow  tJiat  the  exports  and  imports  of  gold  ai-e  exceed- 
ingly small  when  they  are  compared  with  the  exports 
luid  imports  of  commodities :  — 
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T-. 

laM  tosrti  Bd  bvoM 

THHIBMHllMiaM— 

1901 
190S 

lom 

1904 
1605 

92^10.000.000 
2.285.000.0DO 
2.446^000.000 
2.461.000,000 
2,636.000,000 

tiiuaajm 

lOOWDjOOD 

ieo.&i&.ooit 

§  231.  The  foreign  exchanees  of  any  country  include 

many  other  international  transactions  besides  the  pnr- 

Tutamtu     chase  or  sale  of  merchandise.    The  follov- 

"•*•"**•■      ing  traofiactions  give  rise  to  international 

iailehtcdness :  ^  — 

1.  Investment  of  capital  in  foreign  countries.  Thia 
gives  rise  at  first  to  a  debt  owed  by  the  country  whose 
citizens  make  the  investment.  Then  it  causes  an  an- 
nual debt  owed  to  foreign  capitalists  by  citizens  of 
the  country  where  the  capital  is  invested.  At  lesst 
$2,000,000,000  of  foreign  capital  is  invested  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  amount  is  increased  in  prOfi- 
perouB  years.  Thus  the  United  States  owes  about 
490,000,000  annually  for  interest  on   foreign  capital. 

2.  English  ships  do  a  large  part  of  the  ocean  earn- 
ing trade  of  the  world,  and  receive  payments  for  freight- 
age. Of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  only 
about  twelve  per  cent  has  been  carried  in  American 
vessels  in  recent  years,  so  that  we  have  owed  a  balance 
of  freight  charges   to   foreigners.     The  inward  freight 

'  For  a  fall  »rcoiint  of  luch  trsninctiona,  h«  Goscanr.  "The  Foreign 
Exchuigea."  Space  petmita  merely  %  meDtion  of  the  mou  impoitant 
kw*. 
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charges  paid  to  foreign  ship   owoers   may  amount  to 
about  $60,000,000  annually. 

3.  Citizens  who  travel  in  foreign  countries  incur  in- 
debtedness there.  Americans  spend  about  $100,000,000 
in  foreign  travel  each  year.  This  figure  greatly  exceeds 
the  expenditures  made  by  foreign  travelers  in  this  coun- 
try; so  that  we  owe  abroad  many  million  dollars  annu- 
ally for  the  excess. 

4.  London  serves  as  a  world's  clearing  house  for  the 
settlement  of  international  debts.  Tlie  charges  made 
for  such  services  create  debts  owed  by  all  nations  to 
London  bankers. 

As  a  result  of  all  such  international  obligations,  Eng- 
land  is   the   creditor  of   many    nations   each   year   for 
freight  charges  earned  by  English  ships,  for  co,_,u,ti„ 
interest  on  several  billion  dollars  of  capital  pwiuoiuo' 

.  1     •  Enelmd  and 

invested  in  various  countries,  and  for  com-  tue  united 
missions,  etc.,  of   London   bankers.     As   a        "' 
result,  she  is  able  to  import  merchandise  that  vastly 
exceeds  her  exports,  and  does  not  have  to  pay  for  the 
"unfavorable   balance   of  trade"    by  shipping  gold   to 
other   countries.      The   United    States,   however,   owes 
very  large  amounts  annually  to  foreign  creditors  for  the 
various  items  enumerated.      Consequently  our  exports 
of  merchandise  may  exceed  our  imports  largely  without 
making  it  necessary  for  foreign  buyers  to  ship  gold  to 
this  country.     In  prosperous  years,  however,  it  is  prob- 
able that  foreigners  constantly  invest  capital  here ;  bo 
that  the  volume  of  our  indebtedness  is  decreased. 
In  a  large  number  of   cases  international  payments 
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for    all    formi    of   indebtedaeBa   are    made    iudirecti; 
iDdiitct  through  London.     Tea  imported  from  Chini^ 

uie^HoBii   "r   silka   imported   from   France,  into    the 
acM*.  United  States  may  be  paid  for  by  bills  of 

exchange  drawn  by  American  creditors  against  exports 

of  wheat  or  cotton  sold  to  English  merchants. 
§  232.   Money  is  shipped  from  one  country  to  another 

when  needed  to  settle   a   balance   of  indebtedness  for 

imports  of  merchandise,  for  freight  charges, 

moveainu     for  interest  on  foreign  investments,  for  trav- 
ol  money.  ,       ,  ,  -tt  , 

elers  expenses,  etc.     Many  errors  are  made 

by  comparing  the  exports  and  imports  of  money  with 
exports  and  imports  of  merchandise.  Money  is  needed 
merely  to  settle  net  balances  of  indebtedness  of  all  eorU. 
The  United  States  has  had  a  considerable  surplus  of 
exports  of  merchandise  (a  "favorable  balance  of 
trade  ")  every  year  since  1876  with  only  three  excep- 
tions. Yet  our  imports  of  gold  and  silver  have 
exceeded  exports  in  only  five  years  during  this  period. 
The  explanation  is  that  our  other  foreign  debts  pins 
the  debt  owed  for  imports,  exceeded  usually  our  exporta 
of  merchandise  and  the  other  debts  owed  us  by  for^ 
eigners.  On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain  has  each 
year  an  enormous  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of 
merchandise,  but  this  "  unfavorable  balance  of  trade " 
is  not  paid  by  exports  of  money.  It  comes  as  payment 
for  other  debts  owed  by  citizens  of  foreign  countries. 

Eliminating  all  disturbances  originating  in  the  money 
supply,  and  supposing  that  a  country  bas  a  sound  cur- 
rency, then  iniporta  or  exports  of  money  will  be  regu- 
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'ftted  aiitomaticallj'.      Suppose  money  to  flow  into  the 
Jiiited  States  in   settlement  of   a   uet   in-  ^ntonutie 
btedness   of    foreigners.      Continued    im-  Umiuto 
rts  of  money  will  raise  prices  here,  and   tmportiDt 
nd  to  lower  them  in  the  countries  wJience  °""'^' 
the  money  comes.     The  rise  of  prices  will  make  this  a 
good  market  to  sell  in  and  a  bad  market  to  buy  io. 
Thus  imports  will  increase  and  exports  decrease,  until 
our  increasing  imports  create  a  debt  to  foreigners  that 
will  balance  the  debts  that  caused  shipments  of  money. 
When  imports  of  merchandise   increase  to  this  extent, 
le  inflow  of  money  will  cease.     Conversely,  if  money 
lontinually    leaves    the    country,    prices    tend  to   fall ; 
exports    increase    and   imports   decrease,      A   growing 
excess  of  exports  of  merchandise  will   finally  turn  the 
balance    of    indebtedness    the    other    way,  and    check 
exports  of   money.     A  nation  that   produces  as   much 
gold  and  silver  as  the  United  States  may  e.xport  some 
gold    and  silver   continually,   without   lowering   prices 
t«rially. 

Tlie  international  movements  of  money  are  affected 
by  the  action  of  international  banking  houses.  When- 
ever the  rate  of  interest  on  call  loans  or     ^    _, 

Toe  acnoii 
short-time  paper  is  very  low  in  London,  for     o(i>uiiij« 

instance,  these  banking  houses  are  likely  to 

ship  part  of  their  reserve  of  money  to  New  York,  or 

rlin,  or  Paris,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  higher 

'8  of  interest  in  those  cities. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  foreign  trade 

was  beneflcial  when  it  led  to  an  excess  of  exports  over 
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imports,  and  hence  to  imports  of  the  precious  metals. 

This   idea   has  been   abandoned  by  economists  since  it 

has  been  seen  that  a  continned   importa- 

Thc  «dv«oMt«( 

or  interat  tion  of  money  merely  tends  to  raise  prices 
and  to  cbcck  itself.  A  country  cannot  sell 
to  other  countries  unless  it  also  buys.  This  year  it 
may  be  possible  to  check  imports  and  to  stimulate 
exports.  But  next  year  or  the  following  year  contiuned 
importations  of  gold  will  raise  prices,  make  it  more 
difficult  to  sell  in  foreign  countries,  and  make  it  easier 
for  foreigners  to  sell  commodities  here.  The  real 
advantages  of  foreign  commerce  are:  — 

1.  It  enables  a  country  to  procure  commodities  that 
cannot  be  produced  at  homo. 

2.  It  enables  a  country  to  produce  those  products  for 
vhich  it  has  the  greatest  advantages,  and  to  exchange 
them  for  products  which  cannot  be  produced  as  cheaply. 

in.    Internatloiia]  Valnes. 

§  233.    International  trade  is  profoundly  influenced  by 

the  fact  that  capital  and  labor  do  not  move  from  one 

country  to   another  as   readily  aa  between 
Imiierfect  mo- 

MiiU-ofuior  different  localities  in  the  same  country. 
*^  ■  Distance,  language,  religion,  political  insti- 
tutions, and  customs  all  tend  to  hinder  international 
movements  of  labor  and  capital.  Undoubtedly  some 
of  these  causes  impede  the  movement  of  labor  and 
capital  within  such  a  vast  country  as  the  United  States. 
In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  for  instance,  resembles  international  trade 
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this  particular.     Modern  conditions  favor  the  move- 
ment of  labor  and  capita!  between  different  countriea, 
J     jet  this  immobility  still  exists. 

^K  Within  any  area  where  labor  and  capital  are  practi- 
^cally  free  to  move  where  they  desire,  all  commodities 
will  be  produced  in  those  places  where  the  Kcmtirftui 
absolute  advantages  for  producing  them  are  {^^'^°' 
greatest.  The  localities  that  offer  the  great-  "rttti. 
est  advantages  will  become  the  exclusive  seats  of  pro- 
duction of  each  commodity.  These  advantages  include 
all  elements  that  tend  to  make  the  social  cost  of  pro- 
duction low,  and  include  the  important  element  of 
accessibility  to  tlie  market.  The  products  of  such  an 
area  will  tend  to  have  a  value  proportioned  to  the  mar- 
ginal expense  of  producing  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
between  two  countries,  all  labor  and  capital  will  not  flow 
to  the  places  in  either  country  where  the  absolute  advan- 
iages  for  production  are  greatest.  Each  country  will 
invest  its  labor  and  capital  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  the 
advantages  which  it  has.  Only  the  surplus  labor  and 
capital  of  older  nations  seek  investment  in  other  coun- 
tries where  the  natural  opportunities  for  investment  are 
Hot  so  fully  utiliiied  and  developed.  It  follows  that  a 
bushel  of  wheat  may  be  produced  in  one  country  with 
twice  the  expenditure  of  labor  and  capital  required  to 
produce  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth  ;  while,  in  a  second  coun- 
try, the  two  commodities  may  be  produced  at  exactly 
the  same  social  cost.  This  would  be  impossible  if 
labor  and  capital  moved  freely  from  one  country  to 
KDother. 
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§  234.  Money  tends  to  move  to  countrios  where  ita 

general  purchasing  power  is  greatest,  and  so  to  reduce 

inienutJDiui     ^''^^  general  purcliasing  power  of  an  ounce 

movemeQUor    of   gold   to   the   same   level   in  all   places 

moflty  lend 

lo  equalize        (§§  173-176).     But  this  does  not  mean  that 

general  price*,  ^j^^  power  of  money  to  buy  wheat  or  cloth 
or  steel  ie  the  same  in  all  couutries.  Within  each  coun- 
try the  prices  of  individual  commodities  will  be  propor- 
tioual  to  the  marginal  expense  of  producing  them.  This 
may  give  different  relative  prices  for  individual  com- 
modities in  every  country. 

§  235.  The  manner  in  which  relative  prices  vary  in 

Differences  ot  different  Countries  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
relative  jriM.  following  table  of  asaumed  prices  for  various 
commodities   in   two   countries,   say    England  and  thej 
United  States :  — 


CoiamoiitivA. 

PrkalD 

Buglliiil. 

PrtoMla 
CntHd  SulK 

One  ton  steel  raila  .    , 

514-00 

$20.00 

One  pound  wuut.    .    . 

.16 

■JO 

One  yard  L-arpct .    .    . 

1.20 

:i.oo 

One  yard  L-utton  cloth 

.12 

.15 

One  ))U«liel  wheat  .    . 

.90 

M 

One  busliel  corn      .    . 

.70 

-SO 

Oait  pound  iealtier  .    . 

.20 

.16 

One  pound  pork      .    . 

.16 

JW 

We  assume  the  first  four  commodities  to  have  a 
sinttUer  money  cost  in  England,  and  the  laBt  four  to 
be  cheaper  in  the  United  States.  But  the  power  of  a 
dollar  to  command  the  entire  group  of  commodities  in 
the  quantity  usually  consumed,  might  be  about  the  sam« 
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In  both  countries.  Finally,  this  table  of  prices  would 
teil  us  nothing  concerning  the  absolute  social  costs  of 
producing  any  one  of  these  commodities  in  the  two 
countries.  Less  units  of  labor  and  capital  might  be 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  rails  in  tlic  United 
States  than  in  England.  But  if  the  money  cost  of 
labor  and  capital  is  much  less  in  England,  the  money 
price  of  steel  rails  might  be  less  in  that  country.  Labor 
and  capital  do  not  How  from  one  to  the  other  freely 
enough  to  insure  to  each  unit  of  the  two  factors  of  pro- 
duction the  same  money  returns  in  both  countries. 

§  236.  Now,  an  American  exporter  of  wheat  will  send 
wheat  to  England  whenever  the  difference  in  the  prices 
of  wheat  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  ii„CTTi«aDii«i 
transportation   and    leave   a   profit   on   the  trade  i>««d 
transaction.     Similarly,  American  importers  encej  m  rei«- 
will    examine   the    English    prices   of  steel   '•""ri"*- 
rails,  carpets,  and  cotton  cloth ;  and  will  import  them 
if  they  can  pay  transportation  charges  and  yet  make  a 
profit   by  gelling   at  American   prices.     Now,  it  might 
Reem  that,  under  the  circumstances  assumed,  England 
would  supply  the  United  States  with  all  the  rails,  wool, 
cari)ete,  and  cotton  cloth  consumed  here;  and  that  the 
United  States  would  furnish  England  with  all  her  supply 
of  wheat,  corn,  leather,  and  pork.     But  this  would  not 
be  the  case. 

Suppose  England  to  begin  to  export  to  the  United 
States  tbe  four  commodities  of  which  the  English  prices 
are  lower,  and  the  United  States  to  export  to  England 
the  four  commodities  of  which  the  Americaii  pricea 
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are   lover.      Such   a    trade   could   continue    until   one 
country   bad  an  excess  of   exports  and  the  other  had 
ActEii  coarte    ai  excess  of  imports.     Exports  and  imports 
twemiii*^      would  not  balance  each  other  permanently. 
twoconatriM.  Suppose  the  United  States  sends  to  England 
money  to  pay  for  an  excess  of  imports.     As  this  expor- 
tation of  money  continues,  prices  begin  to  rise  in  Eng- 
land   and   to  fall  in   the   United  States,     Suppose  the 
change  of  prices  to  be  twenty  per  cent.     Then  we  should 
have  an  altered  scale  of  prices  as  follows : — 


CotDEDDdlUd. 

Eoffllih  pricQO. 

AmerleaD  pries. 

Steel  rails  .    . 

$16.80 

$10.00 

Wool      .    .    . 

.18 

.16 

CarpcM .     .     . 

144 

1,G0 

Colt  on  cloth    . 

.144 

.12 

Wheat    .     .     . 

1.08 

.48 

Cnrn.     .     .     . 

.84 

.40 

Leather      ,    . 

.24 

.12 

Port      .    .    . 

.18 

066 

Evidently  the  changed  prices  have  made  it  impossible 
for  English  merchants  to  sell  anything  but  carpets  in 
the  United  States ;  while  American  merchants  can 
export  increased  quantities  of  wheat,  corn,  leather,  and 
pork,  and  might  <iven  begin  to  export  wool  and  cottou 
cloth  to  England.  This  change  in  the  course  of  trade 
would  finally  oblige  England  to  ship  money  to  the 
United  States  to  pay  for  an  excess  of  imports.  Thia 
money  would  raise  prices  in  America  while  English 
prices  would  fall,  until  some  American  exports  would  bo 
shut  off  and  some  English  exports  would  increase. 


ConcIulcDf. 
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From  this  illustration  we  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sioDB,  which  are  valid  explanations  of  the  characteristics 
of  international  trade:  — 

1.  Shipments  of  money  in  payment  of  balances  of 
indebtedness  constantly  cause  changes  in 
prices,  and  check  exports  in  the  country 
receiFing  the  money,  while  increasing  exports  in  the 
country  that  makes  the  shipments. 

2.  Changes  in  prices  caused  in  this  manner  cut  off 
'the  exports  of  those  commodities  in  which  there  is  the 
smallest  difference  between  domestic  and  foreign  prices. 

3.  Those  commodities  in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
dififercnce  between  domestic  and  foreign  prices  will  be 
oontinuously  exported  in  spite  of  changes  in  prices. 

4.  The  normal  result  will  be,  in  the  long  run,  that 
each  country  exports  mainly  those  commodities  that 
show  the  greatest  difference  between  domestic  and 
foreign  prices.  Exports  of  other  goods  can  be  merely 
intermittent.  Now,  those  commodities  that  can  be  pro- 
duced at  the  greatest  advantage  in  price  over  foreign 
producers  are  the  ones  for  the  production  of  which  the 
country  offers  the  best  advantages  at  the  time  being. 
Other  commodities  are  produced  at  a  less  advantage  as 
compared  with  foreign  producers,  precisely  because 
labor  and  capital  are  less  efficient  in  producing  them. 
To  apply  this  principle  practically,  we  may  say  that  the 
wheat,  cotton,  meats,  oils,  iron  and  steel,  cattle,  wood, 
tobacco,  leather,  copper,  and  manufactured  cottons  that 
form  the  principal  exports  from  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  are  the  commodities  which  our  merchanta 
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can  Bclt  in  the  markets  of  the  world  at  the  greal«et 
advantage  over  foreigu  producers.  Tbe  coffee,  suinr, 
woo),  hardware,  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  and 
the  silk  that  we  import  are  goods  for  whose  production 
our  adv&ntaj^ca  arc  not  so  great  We  might  produce  ull 
our  woolen  and  cotton  goods  in  this  country,  instead  of 
importing  a  part  of  thcni  aa  at  present.  But  our  capiul 
and  labor  can  do  other  things  more  advantageously,  and 
80  flow  naturally  into  the  produi^tion  of  tliosc  commodi- 
ties for  which  wo  havo  unparalleled  advantages. 
. /'  §  237.  Movements  of  money  from  ouo  country  to 
Another  tend  to  make  exports  and  imports  of  comaiodl- 
/    ikeonanni-    ^^^^  equal  in   the  long  run.     When  otlier 

Mtianof        international  obligations  make  a  country  a 

▼tlnralnin-     ,  ,  ... 

tenKUouii     debtor  to  foreign  nations,  exports  may  ei- 

exciunee.  ^^^^j  ;mj,0|-jg  jjj,  j_],g  amount  of  this  dpbl,, 
Conversely,  when  a  country  has  foreign  debtors,  import) 
may  exceed  exports  proportionately. 

A  country's  exports  represent  the  demand  of  otlief 

comitries  for  her  products,  while  the  imports  represent 

her  demand   for  the    products  oi    foreign 

of  iuicrnation-  countries.  Tlie  course  of  business  tendi 
constantly  to  equalize  a  country's  domaiid 
for  foreign  products  and  the  foreign  demand  for  bof 
own  products,  through  changes  in  prices  caused  i)y 
shipments  of  money.  An  increased  demand  for  foreign 
products,  causing  an  excess  of  imports,  will  start  sliij^ 
ments  of  money  to  foreign  countries,  and  lower  domoBtio 
prices.  Exports  will  increase  on  this  lower  level  of 
prices  until  they  equal  imports  again.    An  increaied 
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demand  for  foreign  products  tenda  to  lower  the  pncea 
of  exports  j  that  U,  it  tends  to  render  less  favorable 
the  terniB  on  which  foreign  products  are  paid  for. 
Conversely,  an  increased  foreign  demand  for  a  nation's 
products  tends  to  produce  an  excess  of  exports,  and 
shipments  of  gold  from  foreign  countries.  This  lowers 
prices  in  foreign  countries  so  that  they  can  pay  for  the 
larger  quantity  of  goods  demanded  by  exporting  more 
goods  on  the  lower  level  of  prices.  Foreign  trade  ia 
more  or  less  profitable  to  a  nation  in  proportion  as  its 
demand  for  foreign  products  is  less  strong  than  the 
foreign  demand  for  its  products. 

A  country  that  exports  principally  raw  materials  will 
have  to  incur  heavier  expenses  for  freiglitage  than  a 
country    whose   exports   consist   mainly   of 
manufactured  goods.     These  heavier  freight     ottreigM 
charges  for  raw  materials  raise  the  prices 
that  must  be  asked  in  foreign  countries  ;  hence,  tend  to 
decrease  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  country  that 
exports  raw  materials.   Freight  charges  on  manufactured 
goods  affect  prices  lesa,  and  tend  less  to  decrease  the 
foreign  demand. 


17.  Restriction  of  Intematioiial  Trade. 

§  238.    International  trade  is  restricted  to  a  greater 
«r  less  degree  by  imposing  customs  duties  upon  goods 
that    cross    the    borders    of    any   country,   cnitoiiii  imm 
Duties  imposed  upon  goods  leaving  a  conn-  "■dnHd. 
try  are  called  export  duties,  and  are  not  very  common 
at  the  present  day.     But  goods  brought  into  a  country 
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are  often  taxed  by  import  duties.  Import  taxes  are 
specific  or  ad  valorem  accordiDg  as  the;  arc  assessed 
proportionately  to  the  bulk  of  the  commodities  or  to  the 
value. 

§  239.  Sometimes  import  duties  or  tariffs  are  imposed 
Btilely  to  secure  revenue  for  the  government.  Wlien 
laid  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revenue,  tlie 
duties  are  made  high  enough  to  secure  the 
maximum  revenue,  but  not  so  high  as  to  discourage  im- 
portation more  than  is  inevitable.  The  Englisli  revenue 
tariff  aims,  as  tar  as  possible,  to  tax  only  commodities 
that  do  not  come  into  competitiou  with  products  of  home 
induatries.  This  is  done  with  a  view  to  interfering  as 
little  as  possible  with  business  conditions.  Such  a 
revenue  tariff  will  normally  raise  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cles taxed  by  about  the  amount  of  the  duties.  Importci-s- 
who  bring  tea  into  England  pay  the  government  about 
$32,000,000  annually  in  customs  duties,  and  then  in- 
crease proportionally  the  prices  charged  for  the  goods. 
Indeed,  the  increase  will  usually  be  rather  more  than 
this,  since,  in  order  to  pay  duties,  importers  must  have 
larger  capitals  invested  in  the  business ;  and  the  inter- 
est on  these  increased  capitals  must  also  be  paid  by 
consumers. 

When  duties,  laid   for   the  main  purpose  of   raising 

revenue,  are  imposed  upon  imported  commodities  that 

_,„do  compete  with   products  of  domestic  in- 
RevtmcUciH  '  '  _  _ 

witb indden-  dustry,  a  customs   tariff   gives  "incidental 
protection"   to   domestic   producers.      Mer- 
chants cannot  import  competing  foreign  products  witb- 
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out  having  to  pay  the  customs  tax  besides  the  price  pnid 
the  foreign  producer.  Thus  imported  articles  can  be 
sold  only  at  higher  prices  than  formerly,  and  domestic 
producers  may  profit  by  increased  prices  of  competing 
foreign  products,  The  earliest  tariffs  imposed  in  the 
United  States  were  revenue  tariffs  tliat  purposely  gave 
to  domestic  producers  *'  incidental  protection." 

§  240.  Tlie  restriction  of  foreign  commerce  tliat  fol- 
lowed the  embargo  iu  1807,  and  then  the  War  of  1812, 
cut  oEF  raost  imports  until  the  year  1815.  protective 
This  removal  of  foreign  competition  led  to  ""it^- 
a  rapid  growth  of  textile  manufactures.  Many  of  these 
textile  establishments  were  poorly  conducted,  and  when 
foreign  competition  began  again  in  1815,  there  arose  a 
demand  for  more  highly  protective  duties.  In  1816 
customs  duties  were  raised,  particularly  upon  cottons 
and  woolens  ;  and  the  tariff  became  a  distinctly  protect- 
ive tariff.  Prom  that  time  to  the  present  the  tariff 
laws  of  the  United  States  have  maintained  a  strong  pro- 
tective character,  although  from  1846  to  1861  duties 
were  reduced  toward  a  revenue  basis.  In  1861  the 
Morrill  Tariff  Act  restored  duties  to  about  the  level  of 
1845,  hut  increased  the  duties  on  iron  and  wool.  Then 
ensued  the  Civil  War,  in  which  the  United  States  was 
obliged  to  lay  its  hands  upon  every  source  of  revenue. 
In  1862  and  1864  "  war  tariffs  "  were  passed  imposing 
duties  upon  every  possible  import,  and  raising  the  rates. 
Moreover,  very  heavy  internal  taxes  had  been  placed 
upon  molt  important  domestic  manufactures;  and  for 
UiiB  reason  "  compensatory  "  inersuea  of  duties  were 
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placed  upon  imports.'  After  tlie  Civil  War  the  ei. 
pensGB  uf  tliG  govei'iiinGnt  decreased,  and  a  reiluctioo 
of  taxes  began.  Most  of  tlio  internal  taxes  were  re- 
pealed, but  the  war  tariff  was  not  lowered.  Even  the 
heavy  "  conipcnaatory  "  duties  on  imports  were  retained 
after  tlio  repeal  of  the  intt.^rual  taxes  that  had  cuuted 
tbem  to  be  imposed.  In  1867  a  moderate  reduction  of 
duties  was  voted  by  the  Senate,  and  received  a  majority 
vote  in  the  Hoiiae.  but  failed  to  pasa  the  latter  body 
because  a  two  thirds  vote  necessary  to  suspend  the  rales 
could  not  oe  secured.  For  nearly  twenty  yearn  the  war 
tariff  of  1S64  remained  unchanged  iu  important  particu- 
lars. In  1SS3  some  diitifs  were  lowered,  but  otlien 
were  raised,  and  tlio  general  character  of  the  tariff  re- 
mained the  same.  In  1890  the  McKinley  tariff  removed 
revenue  duties  on  raw  sugar  and  man;  other  articles,  but 
increased,  ou  the  whole,  tbe  protective  duties  on  article 
that  competed  with  domestic  products.  Then,  in  1894, 
the  Wilson  tariff  placed  wool,  copper,  and  lumber  upon 
the  free  list ;  re-imposed  a  revenue  duty  upon  raw  sugar; 
and  reduced  irregularly  the  duties  upon  protected  com- 
modities. Finally,  in  1897,  the  Dinpley  tariff  waa 
enacted.  This  left  copper  on  the  free  list,  and  lowered 
the  duty  on  steel  rails  ;  but  it  increased  consideralilif 
most  of  the  other  duties.  Wool  and  lumber  were  pnt 
hack  into  the  dutiable  list,  and  a  tax  was  placed  on 
hides  which  had  long  been  admitted  free  of  duty.  In 
some  cases,  as  with  wool,  the  duties  were  made  hipher 
than  ever  before.  This  law  also  substituted  many 
BpeciTic  duties  in  the  place  of  ad  valorem.    Upon  tbo 
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reroge,  it  impoBes  iipou  dutiable  imports  a  tax  oi  aboul 
fift^-  per  ceut  of  the  value  of  the  goods. 

§  241,   The  general  effect  of  a  protective  duty  has  becu 
stated  bj  a  leading  protcictionist  journal  in  such  a  clear 
manner  as  to  command    the  entire    assent  The  Euerai 
of   one  of  tlie   leading   free-traders  of   the  p„tecUTe 
United  States : "  A  protective  duty  .  .  .  has  *^^' 
for  its  object  to  eO'ect  the  diversion  of  a  part  of  the  capi- 
tal and  labor  of  the  people  out  of  the  channels  in  which 
it  would  run  otherwise  into  channels  created  or  favored 
by  law."  ^     Before  considering  what  is  involved  in  thus 
diverting  capital  from  one  industry  to  another,  the  stu- 
liuut  must  be  reminded  that  there  is  often  a  difference 
between  the  immediate  and  the  permanent   reatiltB  of 
economic  causes.     Both  need  to  be  considered,  but  it  is 
easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  things  that  hold   true  in  the 
long  run, 

§  242.   The  immediate  effect  of  levying  a  protective 
duty  (say  of  fifty  per  cent)  upon  a  foreign  product  is 
to  increase  by  that  amount  the  expense  of  pj^ijj 
importing  the   commodity.     This    normsillv  efeeuofa 
increases  the  price  at  which  the  foreign  prod-  duty, 
net  must  be  sold.      If  the  foreign  product  e««biuhS«n° 
formerly  sold  at  one  dollar,  the  protective  ^'^"^ 
duly  will  regularly  raise  its  price  to  about 
one  dollar  and  a  half.    This  increased  price  is  intended 
to  induce  domestic  capital  to  enter  this  industry.     Man- 
ifeBlIy  if  domestic  producers,  before  the  duty  was  imposed, 
could  have  made  a  fair  average  profit  from  manufacturing 
'  From  FbilAdelpliia  Americftu.    See  Suhheb,  I'TDtectioniBin,  IS,  IT. 
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and  BfeUiDg  the  commodity  at  one  dollar,  no  duty  wouH 

have  been  needed  to  insure  the  inveBtraeiit  of  capital  in 

this  industry.     The  prospect  of  aecuring  more  than  one 

dollar  for  the  commodity  may  make  it  profitable  for 

capitalists  to  undertake  to  produce  it  at  home. 

The  establishment  of  such   a  "protected  industry" 

adds  nothing  to  the  total  amount  of  labor  and  capital 

a.  Doe»not     permanently  investad   in   the   country.      It  - 

^"indLtry  "^'^'''^b'  diverts   capital  and   labor  from  old  - 

ofUwconniiT.  industries  or  from  the  establishment  of  othei — 

new  industries  that  would  have  been  profitable  without- 

protection.     A  slight  exception  to  this  principle  occurs. 

when  a   protective  duty  invites   foreign   capita!    which. 

would  not  have  come  to  the  country  otherwise.     But  the 

amount  of  foreign  capital  brought  to  the  United  States 

by  the   tariff   has  never  been  more  than  a  very   small 

per  cent  of  the  new  capital  invested  in   industry  each 

year. 

The  immediate  effect  of  establiahing,  by  a  protective 

duty,  an  industry  that  would  not  have  been  profitable 

otherwise,  is  to  attract  into  a  less  pro<iuc- 
3.  EitibUihcs 
immeduieiy    tive  industry  capital  that  would  have  been 

l^J^'ri^u"  invested  in  more  productive  channels.  What 
piaM  of  more  jg  jt  that  makes  it  possible  for  some  Ameri- 
can producers  of  wheat,  corn,  cattle,  iron  and 
Bteel  products,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  boots 
and  shoes,  tobacco,  and  oils  to  sell  their  products  in 
foreign  countries  at  prices  that  enable  them  to  compete 
with  any  producers  in  the  world,  while  other  American 
producers  cannot  do  so !    Simply  the  fact  that  the  first 
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blasB  of  producers  enjoys  esccptional  facilities.  A  pro- 
tective duty  upon  articles  that  we  cannot  as  yet  produce 
as  cheaply  as  certain  foreign  producers,  simply  invites 
capital  away  from  industries  where  we  hare  unparalleled 
advantages  into  industries  where  our  facilities  are  not 
HO  good.  Its  immediate  effect,  therefore,  must  he  to 
decrease  the  productivity  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
protected  industry,  and  to  cause  economic  loss. 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  industry  established  Vjy  the 
protective  duty  will  prove  to  be  one  for  which  our  pro- 
ducers have  first-rate  facilities.  Inexperience  4,  Mt;ezer< 
or  other  initial  difficulties  may  have  been  ^^^f*"' 
the  only  causes  that  prevented  capitalists  «"««■ 
from  making  a  profit  by  producing  the  product  at  the 
price  of  one  dollar.  It  may  happen  that,  in  a  few  years, 
the  domestic  producers  can  overcome  these  difficulties, 
and  make  a  profit  by  selling  the  commodity  at  as  low 
a  price  aa  the  foreign  producers.  When  this  occurs, 
the  industry  would  prove  self-sustaining  if  the  duty 
were  removed ;  and  it  would  hecome  a  more  profitable 
msfead  of  a  less  profitable  industry.  Then  the  eco- 
nomic loss  would  cease,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
protective  duty  would  have  been  to  hatfen  the  establish- 
ment of  the  industry.  The  word  hasten  is  italicized 
because  such  an  industry  would  be  one  for  which  the 
country  had  good  advantages, —  one  which  would  have 
been  quite  sure  to  be  established  without  protection, 
as  the  labor  and  capital  force  of  the  country  increased. 
Protective  duties  may  hasten  the  growth  of  such  enter- 
prises ;  but  the  economist  must  insist  that  they  cansa 
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a  lesB  productive  use  of  capital,  beoce  &a  economic  waste, 
until  the  industry  becomes  self-supporting.  Then  tlio  dut; 
sliould  be  removed,  and  the  economic  waste  would  ceuKe. 
It  is  possible  that  experience  under  a  prot«ctive  dutj 
may  show  that  tbo  protected  industry  does  nut  enjaj 
s.  luyuu  sucb  great  advantages  that  producera  can 
"(^^.^Jnlin,  "flord  to  sell  at  the  prices  cliargcd  by  (or- 
iBdwtHci.  eigncrs  (in  this  assumed  case,  one  dollar). 
Tbis  is  merely  a  demonstration  that  the  industry  duca 
not  enjoy  such  superiority  over  foreign  produccni  aa 
other  industries  of  the  country  possess.  A  prolecM 
industry  that  does  not  become  self -supporting  caugi'ita 
permanent  economic  waste.  The  labor  and  capital  in- 
vested in  it  could  have  been  employed  more  prolilubly  iu 
some  otlier  industry.  The  disadvantage  of  the  dumtalio 
producer  over  the  foreigner  may  not  be  as  great  aa  tlie 
duty  of  lifty  per  cent  imposed  upon  the  foreign  product 
Domestic  producers  may  be  able  to  produce  the  prot^cteil 
commodity  at  a  price  of  $1.25.  If  there  is  effectire 
com{)etitton  among  producers,  the  price  will  be  fixed  at 
that  figure.  Then  tlie  protective  duty  of  fifty  per  cait 
will  have  the  ultimate  e£fect  of  raising  the  price  of  tlie 
commodity  only  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  all  enHes.  pro- 
tective duties  raise  the  price  of  the  commodity  by  tho 
increased  money  expense  at  which  dumestio  produccri 
turn  out  tlie  article.  If  domestic  producers  could  affunl 
to  sell  the  protected  commodity  as  oheaply  as  the  foreign 
producers,  no  protective  duty  would  be  needed  to  estab- 
lish or  to  maintain  the  industry.  But  it  has  hapjn'iieii 
tliat  domestic  producers  in  the  United  States  liavo  codi> 
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bined  to  raise  [irices  beliiad  the  barriers  of  the  protective 
duty.  Thus,  in  th<j  case  assumed  here,  the  dumeBtic 
producers  might  be  able  to  sell  tlie  commodity  profitably 
at  a  price  of  $1.25.  If  they  form  a  combinatiou,  they 
caii  maintain  the  price  at  $1.45  or  $1.49,  because  the 
duty  excludes  foreign  competition  at  any  price  under 
$1.60.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  important  pro- 
ducts are  regularly  sold  to  foreign  customers  at  pricca 
lower  than  those  charged  to  American  consumers. 

Al!  agree  that  wlien  a  revenue  duty  is  imposed  upon 
s  foreign  product  that  is  not  produced  by  any  domestic 

industry,  importers  add  practicallv  the  whole 

•"       '^  '^  ■  6.  Effect  upon 

duty  to  the  price  charged  domestic  consum-  tn^fordEn 
era.  The  exceptions  to  this  principle  are  "  ""'■ 
not  important  enough  to  require  mention  here.  But 
there  is  a  dis|>ute  as  to  whether  the  foreign  producer  or 
domestic  consumer  bears  the  burden  of  a  protective  duty 
laid  ou  competing  foreign  products.  Tlie  principles  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  enable  the  question  to 
be  answered  briefly.  A  protective  duty  can  be  deemed 
necensarj-  to  maintain  an  industry  only  so  long  as 
domestic  producers  are  unable  to  produce  the  com- 
modity as  cheaply  as  foreigners.  If  foreigners  can  sell 
the  protected  article  for  one  dollar,  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers cannot  afford  to  sell  it  for  less  than  $1.25,  then 
the  price  will  be  $1.25  if  the  domestic  producers  are 
able  to  supply  practically  all  tlie  domestic  demand,  and 
if  they  do  not  combine  to  raise  prices  to  $1.49,  the  limit 
set  by  the  fiftj--per-cent  duty  on  the  foreign  product.  In 
luch  a  case  domestic  consumers  bear  a  burden  of  twenty- 
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five  ceots  on  each  commodity  bought.  Foreign  producer^ 
moreover,  will  bo  unable  to  soil  their  goods  in  the  domtv 
tic  market  unless  they  reduce  the  coat  of  production  or 
adulterate  their  prtMlucts,  so  that  they  can  sell  at  $1.£S 
after  paying  the  duty.  If  they  have  other  markets, 
they  will  cease  to  sell  their  products  in  the  country  tint 
Itiys  the  duty.  If  they  cannot  find  other  markets  for 
all  their  goods,  they  will  try  to  cheapen  their  prtiducli 
in  some  way  or  other,  or  may  temporarily  sell  at  a  lower 
margin  of  profits.  It  may  happen  that  a  part  of  Uie 
burden  of  a  protective  tax  can  be  thrown  t«raporarilj 
upon  the  foreign  producers  in  this  manner,  but  domestic 
consumcri)  are  sure  to  bear  a  burden  proportioned  to  the 
greater  money  expense  at  which  the  domestic  product  ii 
produced.  This  burden  on  consunicrs  ceases  only  when 
the  domestic  money  cost  of  production  becomes  as  loif 
as  the  foreign  cost  But  then  the  protective  duty  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  maintain  the  industry.  Finally,  it 
the  protective  duties  laid  in  America  may  throw  part  of 
their  burden  upon  the  foreign  producers,  it  ia  also  true 
that  protective  duties  imposed  by  France,  Germany,  and 
other  foreign  countries  may  throw  part  of  their  burden 
upon  the  ,\raor!can  exporter. 
If  one  or  two  industriea  only  are  given  protection, 
t.  CM  pr««et-  ^''^y  "^11  profit  by  tho  increased  prices  tint 
ivedawiw  can  be  secured  for  their  products.  But  if 
tavantata  protective  duties  are  extended  to  many  in- 
projj^jjj  dustries,  so  that  the  prices  of  many  commod- 
fromMiierfc  jtigg  (^rg  increased,  then  the  duties  conflict 
with  each  other.     One  industry  may  be  given  p^ote^ 
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'Hon.  Then  other  protective  duties  are  almost  certain  to 
iiicrease  the  prices  of  the  materials  or  products  necessary 
to  build  and  equip  the  plants  u.';ed  in  the  tirst  industry. 
Most  American  producers  pay  more  for  some  of  the 
materials  and  products  used  in  equipping  and  running 
their  industries  than  would  be  necessary  without  the 
protective  duties.  They  are  placed  at  just  so  much  of 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  English  producersi 
who  are  able  to  buy  all  necessary  materials  in  the 
cheapest  markets.  This  increased  expense  of  establish- 
ing and  running  a  business  has  prevented  many  Ameri- 
can industries  from  becoming  able  to  compete  succesa- 
fully  with  foreign  producers, 

§  243.  The  cost  of  producing  a  commodity  is  seldom 
exactly  the  same  in  any  two  establish nienls.  Within 
any  industry  there  may  be  ten  or  fifty  differ-  nufereDi con* 
ent  costs  of  production.  Some  establish-  "f  pfo^icuon. 
ments  barely  manage  to  pay  expenses,  while  others  make 
large  profits  from  selling  at  the  same  prices  that  the 
first  establishments  receive.  In  protected  industries 
Bome  establishments  may  be  self-supporting  and  able  to 
Bell  at  as  low  prices  as  foreign  producers  can  offer,  while 
others  would  be  crushed  by  foreign  competition  if  the 
protective  duty  should  be  removed.  This  is  true  of 
most  of  the  protected  industries  at  this  moment. 

§  244.    Protective  duties  can  divert  capital  and  labor 

from  one  industry  to  another,  but  they  can-  .  __  _ 

wait  iminct' 

not  do  many  things  that  they  are  believed  to  ivednttet 

, .   ,  cannot  da. 

accomplish. 

Protective  duties  do  not  increase  the  wealth  of  bbe 
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countrj,  as  long  as  they  are  needed  to  maintain  pro- 
^    ^    _     tected  industries  in  existence.     Until  the 

TbRJ  09  Dot 

iBcreiM        protected  industry  liccoraea  able  to  produce 
at  as  low  money  cost  as  foreign    indus- 
tries, tliere  is  a  constant  loss.    It  may  happen  that  a 
protective   duty   may    hasten   the   establishment   of  an 
industry  which  becomes  self-supporting  and  exceedingly 
profitable.    In  such  a  case  the  protectiro  duties  cause- 
an  initial  loss  that  may  be  counterbalanced  by  the  ulti- 
mate gain  of  creating  a  very  productive,  seif-sustaininj 
industry  earlier  than  it  would    have   been   establisbed. 
otiierwise.     (in   other    cases,   protective    duties    divert 
capital  from  more  productive  toleaa  productive  channels 
of  investment,  and  cause  a  distinct  loss.  \ 

Protective  duties  cannot  increase  permanently  the 
total  industry  of  a  country,  as  we  have  seen  (§  242). 
Theydonot  It  is  sometimes  said,  for  instance,  that  if  we 
«S^4y  had  not  imported  $31,206,000  of  silk  goods 
o(acoimtr7.  in  1895,  wc  should  have  given  just  so  much 
more  employment  to  domestic  labor  and  capital.  But 
the  labor  and  capital  needed  to  produce  those  silk  im- 
ports would  merely  have  been  diverted  from  some  other 
industry  in  which  they  would  have  found  investment 
sooner  or  later.  In  such  a  year  as  1895,  when  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  of  our  currency  was  paralyzing 
all  business,  it  is  probable  that  we  had  considerable  un- 
employed labor  and  capital,  some  of  which  might  have 
found  investment  in  the  silk  industry.  But,  even  Ja 
this  case,  increased  protective  duties  would  merely  have 
caused  this  amount  of  labor  and  capital  to  be  invested 


'       earlier 
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earlier  than  otherwise.     It  would  have  caused  no  perma- 
nent increase  of  business.     Moreover,  these  $31,200,000 
of  silk  imports  were  paid  for  by  an  approximately  equiv- 
alent amount  of  exports.     If  a  protective  tariff  cuts  off 
suddenly  $31,206,000  of  imports,  it  will  not  instantly 
decrease  exports;  for  foreigners  will  buy  and  Americana 
will  sell  as  long  as  prices  make  it  proRtable.    J3iit  in  the 
long  run  a  decrease  of  $31,206,000  in  imports  will  causa 
exports  to  exceed   imports  by  just   that   amount  from 
jear  to  year.     Foreigners  will  be  unable  to  pay  for  this 
excess  of  exports  by  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against 
silk  goods  sold  to  Americans,  as  they  used  to  do.    Sooner 
or  later  they  must  pay  for  the  excess  in  money.     The 
inflow  of  money  will  ultimately  tend  to  raise  prices  and 
so  to  cut  off  the  export  of  goods  that  are  now  being  ex- 
ported on  a  narrow  margin  of  profit.     A  country  cannot 
export  unless  it  will  also  import.    A  reduction  of  imports 
by  protective  duties  will  nltimately  lead  to  a  decrease  of 
exports.     Finally,  protective  duties  may  lead  to  retalia- 
tory legislation  by  other  countries,  as  the  tariff  of  1890 
probably  did.     If  foreign  countries  increase  the  duties 
charged   on  the  articles  that  we  sell  them,  or  impose 
other  restrictions,  then  the  decrease  in  our  exports  may 
happen   immediately,   instead   of   coming   more  slowly 
through  changes  in  prices. 

It  is  said  sometimes  that  we  may  keep  our  money  at 
home  by  discouraging  imports  of  foreign  products.  It 
is  possible  of  course  to  diminish  imports  by  protective 
duties ;  and  sometimes  such  action  may  cause  exporta 
to  exceed  imports,  and  lead  to  a  net  importation  of  gold. 
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But  such  a  condition  can  be  merely  temporary.  The 
movement  of  money  from  country  to  country  is  auto- 
matic, depending  upon  comparative  prices. 
If  we  continually  import  gold,  we  tend  to 


monej  tt- 
cdvcd  from 

fordED 
countries. 


Tbtj  in  out 
iadate  per- 

iiMiini.nntrt  ''fi'se  prices.  Higher  prices  diminish  ex- 
ports. If  the  first  decrease  of  exports  doea  - 
not  stop  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  ^ 
then  prices  will  continue  to  rise  until  ex- 
ports fall  to  the  level  of  our  diminis^hed  imports,  i 
country  will  secure  from  the  world's  stock  of  money" 
enough  currency  to  enable  its  business  to  be  donft 
at  the  general  level  of  prices  that  prevails  in  other 
countries.  Nor  can  it  permanently  retain  moro  thau 
this  amount. 

Wages  ia  the  United  States  are  somewhat  higher 
than  in  England.     The  American  wage  earner  not  only 
liejctimot    receives    more     money    than    the    English 
tiicr»«  Uie     worker,  but  also  he  secures  with  hia  money 
oiwBjMin      a  greater  amount  of  commoditiea.     The  im- 
•  ranntiT.       portaut  thing  ia  that  the  American  worker 
receives  more  food,  clothes,  shelter,  books,  etc.,  than  the 
English   laborer,  on  the  whole.     Now,  it  is  self-evident 
that  American  wages,  expressed  in  terms  of  commodi- 
ties, cannot  exceed  English  wages  unless  there  are  more 
commodities  produced  for  the  laborer  to  receive.     Real 
wages,  we  repeat,  cannot  be  greater  in  this  coimtiy, 
unless  our  industry,  as  a  whole,  is  productive  of  more 
commodities,  of  more  consumable  wealth.     Now,  a  pro* 
tected  industry,  until  it  becomes  self-supporting  and 
no  longer  needs  protection,  is  not  as  productive  as  the 
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onprotected  induatriea  which  always  have  been  self- 
sustaining.  Consequeiitij,  a  protective  duty  lessena 
production,  and  decreases  by  just  ao  much  the  commodi- 
ties available  for  the  support  of  laborer  and  capitalist 
aUke.> 

§  245.  In  this  country  certain  industries  have  always 
been  phenomenally  productive,  that  is,  they  have  yielded 
an  unusually  large  product  for  each  unit  of  RdaUon  of  me 
invested  labor  and  capital.  Money  wages  ^t^onJ^^" 
in  these  industries,  particularly  in  agricul-  sutes. 
ture,  have  always  been  higher  than  in  Europe.^  Em- 
ployers could  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  because  the 
labor  was  so  productive  that  the  money  coat  of  produc- 
ing each  unit  of  product  was  small.  Now,  other  em- 
ployers could  not  induce  laborers  to  work  for  them 
unless  their  industries  were  productive  enough  to  en- 
able them  to  pay  wages  Buificient  to  induce  men  to 
keep  out  of  agriculture  and  other  self-sustaining  indus- 
tries. Tlie  wonderful  natural  resources  of  our  country, 
which  are  unsurpassed;  the  energy,  intelligence,  in- 
genuity, and  excellent  industrial  character  of  our  labor 

I  Of  conne  Ma  preaupponas  that  the  tibBni  or  proportion  of  the  tottl 
prodact  thai  goes  to  the  luliorerg  U  not  affected  perniiiiicntly  by  the  pro- 
leetire  doty.  It  voalA  hnriUy  iie  claime'i  iwriously  that  auch  is  ool  lh« 
n»e.  and  that  the  tariff  prrmanfntli/  enlarges  the  ahnre  of  the  Inborers  in 
tlie  total  prodnct.  Leant  of  all  could  this  he  true  of  the  United  States, 
ubere  iDterest  uirl  profits  arc  gonerallj  higher  than  in  moat  European 
cointriea.  Neither  wonld  any  one  claim  tliat  manufacture r»  who  favor 
pratoction  do  la  becnnse  jirotective  duties  increase  the  proportion  of  tbe 
product  paid  to  laborers,  and  decrease  tbe  proportion  received  by  tbe 
ttaployen. 

■  GTidCDCa  on  this  point  runs  bock  to  the  jear  161S.  See  5  16  and 
1».  ^ 
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force,  —  theae  are  the  causes  that  have  made  the  pn 
uct  of  uur  total   industry   large,  aiid    have   raised  the 
amount  of  commodities  received  by  our  lahorers  above 
the  level  of  wages  secured  in  foreign  countries.     There 
is  no  possible  way  by  which  the  industrial  population  ot 
one  country  can  secure  more  commoditicH  than  foreign 
peoples  except  by  producing  more.    Prior  to  1789  wages 
were  high  without  protective  duties ;  since  that  date  they 
have  remained   higher  than  foreign  wages,   in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  protective  duties  have  diverted  some  capi- 
tal from  more  productive  to  less  productive  investments. 
The  fundamental  fact  for  the  student  to  consider  is 
that  employers  in  unprotected   industries  have   always 
paid  higher  money  wages  than  foreign  em- 
nnnroteciM     ployers,  but  have  enjoyed  such  advantages 
in  natural  resources  and  efBcient  labor  that 
they  could  afford  to  pay  more  money  wages,  and  yet 
sell  their  products  as  cheaply  as  the  foreign  producer. 
In  the  protected  industries  our  natural  advantages  and 
the  efficiency  of  our  labor  have  not  given  employers  so 
great  advantages  over  foreign  producers  as  our  unpro- 
tected industries  have   enjoyed.      Therefore   they  have 
been  unable  to  establish  business  enterprises  and  to  paj 
laborora  as  high  money  wages  as  unprotected  employ- 
ers could  offer,  without  having  the  price  of  their  prod- 
uct increased  by  a  tariff  duty.     This  increase  of  price 
merely   enabled  them  to  pay  the  high  rate  of  money 
wages  that  had  always   prevailed    in   the   unprotected 
industries.     The  removal  of  all  protective  duties  would^ 
not  affect  permanently   tJie  general  rate  of  wages.     VC 
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ruuld  close  up  eome  of  the  protected  eatablishnicuts, 
'and  the  laborers  employed  there  woald  be  thrown  out 
of  employment.  These  uucmployt;d  laborers  would  tera- 
ararilj  cause  an  over-auppiy  of  labor,  and  their  com- 
petition might  Induce  money  wages  in  some  other 
iodustnes.  But  soi^ner  or  later  these  dispbiced  labor- 
ers would  find  employment  in  new  self-sustaining  in- 
dustries, and  money  wages  would  rise  again.  Tiie 
result  would  be  like  tiiO  invention  of  a  labor-saving 
machine  that  throws  thousands  of  laborei's  out  of  em- 
ployment. Temporarily  these  unem]iloyed  laborers  tend  ' 
to  depress  wages  in  other  industries.  Ultimately  they 
find  employment  in  new  industries  made  possible  by 
^vtbe  invention  of  the  machine ;  and  wages  do  not  per- 
^Hnanently  remain  depressed. 

^B    In  this  country  the  relative  number  of  laborers  whose 
^^employment  in   protected   industries    depends    directly 
'      upon  the  protective  tariff  is  usually  esag-  The  nnnitier  of 
,       gerated-     In   1880.  it   appeared   that  there  J^™"*'^. 
were   7,299,000  farmers   who  were   not  af-  tecUveauUM 
feeted     directly     by    the    tariff,'     Further,  aio^  in  uie 
5,884,000  producers,  engaged   in    trade   or  """"i  suit*, 
transportation,  or  in  professional  and  personal  services, 
were   not   affected   directly   by    the    tariff,  since   their 
work  has  to  be  done   in   this   country  and   cannot   bo 
flonc!   abroad.     Finally,  3,837,000  producers   -^gyg   em- 
Poyed    in   manufactures,  mining,  and  mechanical  pur- 

'  Tliis  fl^re  ezclades  due  baU  the  ngricultninl  popalation  of  Maine, 
Ssw  Hmiip^iiire,  Varuiuiil.  ami  Ntif  Yurk  :is  jmHsilily  af[«i-leii  'i_v  Caiia. 
diwi  cuiujHititioii.    See  Lavc-ulim,  in  Siiaw,  Kntluuo]  Revenues,  I81-1S4< 
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Bxixts.  But  of  these,  2.216,848  were  emplojed  as  bakere, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons,  etc.,  —  whose  work  must 
be  done  in  this  country  and  canuot  be  done  elsewhere, — 
or  were  employed  producing  goods  that  were  exported 
to  foreign  markets  and  sold  at  prices  as  low  as  any  in 
the  world.  This  made  about  15,400,000  workers  who 
were  not  directly  dependent  upon  the  tariff  for  their 
employment,  and  only  1,990,000  laborers  whose  pon- 
tions  could  be  directly  affected  by  protective  duties.' 
Even  of  these  1,990,000  laborers  in  the  so-called  pro- 
tected industries  it  is  probable  that  many  were  em- 
ployed in  establishments  of  superior  efficiency  which 
would  not  be  obliged  to  close  by  a  withdrawal  of  pro- 
tective duties.  These  figures  show  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  tlic  wages  of  less  than  1,990,000  pro- 
tected laborers  were  able  permanently  to  keep  the 
wages  of  15,400,000  unprotected  laborers  fifty  per  cent 
above  the  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries. 

§  246.    While  protective   duties   do   not   add   perma- 
nently to  the  invested  capital  or  the  total  industry  of 
Tte  RiTiMiiu-  a    country,   and    while    they   do  cause    au 
tagpnuecuve  economic  loss  as  long  as  the  protected  in- 
dnti«».  duatries  are  not  self-supporting,  it  is  some- 

times possible  to  favor  them  on  other  grounds.    The 
economic  waste  of  sustaining  by  protection  an  indastry 


'  The  CeinDi  of  I'JOO  allows  tlie  (oUowing  reeulU:  a^culture, 
10,881,766  persons ;  professional  anJ  personal  soriices,  0,839,196  per- 
sons; trtde  and  transportation,  4,766,964  persons;  manufactures,  me- 
chanics, nnd  mining,  7,086,300  persons.  By  consulting  the  TweUlb 
Census  SpecinI  Keport  on  Occupations,  the  student  can  moke  the 
necessarj  deductions  (rom  Class  i.  atid  Class  ir. 
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ftiat  is  not  self-supporting  should  be  frankly  admitted, 

but  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  sometimes  this  economic 

loss  is  counterbalanced  by  a  greater  gain. 
Political  reasons  make  it  very  advisable  that  a  nation 

should  be  able  to  produce  its  own  military  armaments 
and  vtat^riel  of  war.     Also,  it  may  be  polit-     ProtecaTe 
ically  advisable  for  a  nation  to  produce  its     bejMtuicd 
principal  necessities  of  life,  in  order  to  be     ^iSdi. 
independent  of  other  nations  in  case  of  war.     Military 
and  political  considerations   often   must  outweigh  con- 
siderations of  a  purely  economic  character. 

In  a  new  country,  such  as  the  United  States  a  cen- 
tury ago,  capital  is  often  scarce,  as  compared  with  the 
demand   for  it;    the  labor  force  is  insufE-     froteeuon 

to  Id! AUI 

cient  and  high-priced ;  and  the  money  ex-  iniattna. 
penses  for  capital  and  labor  are  high.  These  greater 
eipenses  retard  the  development  of  industries  where 
unusual  natural  resources  cannot  be  utilized  immedi- 
ately, where  the  greater  efficiency  of  labor  and  capital 
does  not  compensate  immediately  for  their  greater  cost. 
In  the  infancy  of  a  country's  industrial  development  it 
may  be  wise  to  aid  a  few  industries  by  protective  duties. 
These  duties  raise  the  prices  more  or  less,  but  they 
eaable  the  employer  to  overcome  the  initial  disadvan- 
tages that  confront  him.  Such  protection  should  be 
extended  for  a  reasonable  time  only,  until  the  infant 
industry  can  get  upon  its  feet  and  support  itself. 
But  each  case  in  which  protection  is  demanded  should 
be  considered  very  carefully  upon  its  own  merits. 
Moreover,  Buch    protection    can  be  extended  only  to 
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a  few  industiies.  If  protective  duties  are  levied  on 
all  possible  couipctiug  products,  one  teuds  to  Qcutral- 
ize  the  advantage  couferrod  by  another.  Protective 
duties  must,  so  loug  as  they  are  needed  to  support  an 
industry,  give  that  industry  encouragement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  who  pay  tlie  liigher  prices.  If  the  protected 
industry  soou  becomes  self-supporting,  then  the  duty 
may  be  abolished,  and  the  industry  may  be  thenceforth 
advantageous  to  all  interests.  The  danger  with  protect- 
ive duties  designed  to  foster  infant  industries  is  that  the 
infants  are  seldom  willing  to  give  up  tlie  protection  once 
accorded  to  them.  In  this  ccuntry,  after  eighty  years  ot 
protection,  our  "  infant  industries"  oppose  the  removal 
of  the  protective  duties.  At  the  present  time  tlie  infant^ 
industry  argument  has  little  force  when  applied  to  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  United  States,  for  this  coun- 
try is  no  longer  in  its  industrial  infancy. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  in  this  chapter  all  of  the 
argmnents  advanced  in  favor  of  protective  duties,  hut 
ouuriren-     the  studcnt  should  examine  them  in  the 
IS^i«u"e       ''Sh^  ^^  "^"^  principles  explained  in  the  pre- 
anara.  ceding  paragraphs.^     One  of  these  is   con- 

nected with  the  infant-industries  argument.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  young  or  an  undeveloped  country  needs 
protection  in  order  to  diversify  its  industry.  Witliout 
protective  duties,  the  young  country  will  devote  all  its 
energy  to  the  production  of  a  few  raw  materials  for 
whicli  it  has  great  advantages ;  it  will  not  utilize  its 

1  Sco  Smith,  Wenlth  of  Natioan,  Bk.  iv.  Chap.  S,  tar  9,  few  other  ctMt 
kbere  protecLive  duties  lua^  be  jiutifiad. 
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tlier  uahiral  resources ;  and  will  give  no  opportunity 
^for  the  development  of  the  skill  that  its  population 
lay  possess  for  manufacturing  pursuits.  In  a  country 
possessed  of  few  natural  advantages,  whose  inhabi- 
tants have  little  energy,  self-reliance,  or  progresaivcness, 
it  might  be  advantageous  to  resort  to  a  few  protective 
duties  in  order  to  give  labor  and  capital  the  initial  im- 
pulse toward  a  diversification  of  industries.  This  policy 
would  cause  loss,  and  would  be  expensive  ;  but  it  might 
have  certain  advantages  in  the  long  run.  In  the  United 
States  such  considerations  have  very  little  force.  Our 
natural  resources  are  too  numerous  and  varied  to  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  he  shut  up  to  the  production  of  raw 
materials.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  in  spite  of  English 
Dmpetition  and  in  the  face  of  Parliament's  prohibitory 
legislation,  we  established  several  lines  of  manufactures, 
fter  1789  our  capital  and  labor  were  invested  in  foreign 
ommerce,  until  we  did  a  large  part  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  This  was  accomplished,  not  "  by 
protection  and  bounties,  but  by  unwearied  exertion,  by 
^^xtreme  economy,  by  unshaken  perseverance,  by  that 
^^banly  and  resolute  spirit  which  relies  on  itself  to  pro- 
^■set  itself."'  Since  1816,  there  have  been  periods  when 
^^rotective  duties   may  reasonably  be    claimed  to   have 

I  hastened  the  growth  of  manufactui'es,  but  it  cannot  be 
Biovn  that  manufacturing  industries  would  not  have 
Eontinued  to  develop,  even  without  temporary  protection. 
It  can  be  seen  that  differentiation  of  uidustry  would 
'  See  Webstsr'b  speech  of  I8S4,  State  Pspen  Mid  Speccliea  on  ths 
]"nriff,  sao. 
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have  taken  place  without  protection,  if  we  merely  lool 
at  what  has  happened  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Constitution  assured  us  freedom  of  trade 
tbrotighout  the  length  and  hreadth  of  our  land.  Nov, 
have  the  newer  aectiona  been  unable  to  diversify  their 
industries  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  the  further- 
developed  industries  of  the  Northeast  ?  From  the  very 
start  hand-trades  and  mechanical  pursuits,  that  must  be 
carried  on  in  the  locality  where  needed,  grew  up  beside 
agriculture.  Then  began  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
products,  such  as  coarse  cotton  goods  in  the  South,  and 
coarser  leather,  iron,  and  woolen  goods  in  the  West. 
Gradually  the  manufacture  of  coarser  products  has 
moved  from  the  East  to  the  West  and  South,  while  th© 
older  states  have  had  to  devote  themselvea  to  the  pro- 
duction of  finer  goods  of  all  sorts.  No  one  doubts  that 
the  West  and  South  will  gradually  develop  these  finer 
grades  of  manufacture,  as  their  population  and  capital 
increase ;  but  meanwhile  they  have  very  wisely  devoted 
much  energy  to  agriculture  and  other  pursuits  in  which 
they  have  unparalleled  advantages.  With  its  energetic 
and  intelligent  labor  force,  with  various  and  unrivaled 
natural  advantages,  diversity  of  occupations  in  the 
United  States  was  as  sure  to  occur  as  the  subjugation  of 
our  territory  to  the  uses  of  civilization.  In  the  economic 
development  of  our  country  the  tariff  has  been  a  factor 
of  minor  importance. 

§  247.  The  limits  of  this  chapter  do  not  permit  more 
than  a  brief  treatment  of  the  fundamental  facts  and 
principles  that  underlie  the  tariff  question.    The  student 
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thould  be  reminded,  however,  that  our  protective  tariff 
liaa  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  has  diverted  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and   capital  into  investments 
that  would  be  ruined  by  a  sudden  abolition 
of   protective  duties.     At  least  five  per  cent 
of  the  labor  force  of  the  country  (certainly 
not    naore   than  ten   per  cent)  is   now  en- 
gaged in  business  enterprises  which  could  not  continue 
to     exist  if    protection   should    be    removed    entirely. 
To  compel  this  portion  of  our  labor  force,  and  a  cor- 
responding  amount  of   capital,  to   find  immediate   in- 
vestment elsewhere  would  cause  great  liardsbip  to  all 
interests.     In  most  of  the  so-called  protected  industries 
many  establishments,  perhaps  a  majority  in  such  indus- 
tries as  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and  steel,  would 
prosper  under  free  trade  ;  but  the  less  efficient  establish- 
ments would  have  to  be  closed  up.     Nevertheless,  it  is 
desirable  and  feasible  to  effect  a  gradual  withdrawal  of 
labor  and  capital  from  enterprises  that  cannot  become 
Bclf-austaining.' 


I  In  Iho  words  of  Adah  Smith,  "  the  eqaitable  regard  **  for  the  inter- 
Mt  o[  the  protected  indusCt}'  "  requires  timt  chaiigEa  of  this  kind  should 
Mrer  be  introduced  luddeuly ;  but  slowlv,  gmduallr,  and  after  a  very  long 
WMning."  '■  The  legialftlure  .  .  .  ought,  upon  thin  very  account,  perhaps, 
to  be  p«rticolMl/  careful  neither  to  eatnbliah  any  new  monopolies  of  this 
kind,  Dor  to  Extend  further  thoee  wbk'b  are  atrmdy  established.  Every 
nch  regnlatLon  iatrodtLcen  some  degree  of  real  diBorder  into  the  coitititit 
lioii  of  the  Btale.  wliirh  it  will  be  difficult  afterwBrds  to  cure  without  oc- 
owoaing  imolher  disorder." 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION   OP   WEALTH. 
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I.    Socia.1  Income. 

§  248.  The  wealth  of  a  oociety  at  any  time  consists  ol 
all  its  accumulated  materia!  goods,  whether  more  or  lesa 
durable,  whether  capital  goods  or  conaum- 
al))e  wealth,  and  all  personal  services  that 
it  has  at  its  disposal.  It  is  impossible  to 
tneasnr«  and  compute  the  various  personal  services  that 
form  part  of  the  social  wealth  at  any  moment;  so  that 
the  common  conception  of  social  wealth  is  limited  to 
the  material  possessions  of  a  community. 

The  monthly  or  animal  incune  is  to  be  disfinpnished 
carefully  from  the  wealth  of  a  society.  The  social  income 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  use  that  is  made 
of  the  social  wealth.  It  depends  upon  the 
degree  in  which  the  natural  resources  of  a  country  and 
the  personal  faculties  of  its  inhabitants  are  utilized 
fgr  the  production  of  material  goods  or  personal  services ; 
upon  tlic  manner  in  which  capital  is  employed  in  creating 
new  wealth;  and  upon  tlic  extent  to  which  durable  con- 
Bumerfl'  goods,  the  products  of  past  industry  (for  example, 
dwelling  houses,  works  of  art,  books,  etc.),  are  made  to 
yield  the  satisfactions  that  they  have  the  power  to  confer. 


Sodi]  IncooM. 
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Ta  this  wfty  the  social  income  for  any  month  or  year  ml 
be  divided  into  four  constituent  parts :  — 

1.  The  satisfactions  derived  from  durable  consumable 
goods,  the  product  of  past  industry,  that  still  remain  id 
the  possession  of  the  community  and  add  to  its  material 
enjoyments. 

2.  The  personal  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  socie^ 
during  the  period  for  which  the  income  is  computed. 

3.  The  material  goods  of  a  consumable  character  that 
are  the  product  of  the  current  industry  for  the  period 
considered, 

4.  The  producers'  goods,  or  capital,  created  by  the 
current  industry  of  the  period,  and  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  economic  goods  during  following  periods. 

If  we  conceive  of  social  wealth  as  an  accumulation  or 

fund  of  economic  goods,  then  social  income  should  be 

.  .,,  conceived  as  a   continual   flow   of   personal 

SodAi  income  *  * 

services,  consumable  material  wealth,  and 
producers'  goods  or  capital.  National  pros- 
perity depends  less  upon  the  amount  of  wealth  than 
upon  the  utilization  of  the  national  possessions  in  deriv- 
ing the  annual  income.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  study 
the  methods  by  which  the  social  income  is  distributed 
among  the  individuals,  or  classes  of  iudividuals,  that 
compose  the  society. 
§  249.  The  general  causes  that  determine  the  amount 
caiiMitiiii  of  the  social  income  have  been  discussed  in 
attermiueuw  jj^^  chapter   trcatiniT  of   the   production  of 
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But  the  following  facts  need  to  bi 


SOCIAL  INCOME. 

1.  Of  the  four  constituent  parts  of  Bocial  income, 
as  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section,  the  first  is  quite 
independent  of  the  enterprise  and  tlie  labor  of  society 
in  the  period  during  which  tlie  income  is  estimated, 
and  depends  upon  past  production.  The  last  three 
parts  vary  with  the  productivity  of  the  labor  of  society 
during  the  period  uuder  consideration,  and  depend  upon 
current  production. 

2.  Considering  now  simply  these  last  three  parts  of 
social  income,  which  are  the  output  of  current  industry, 
we  know  that  they  are  produced  by  capitalistic  methods 
of  production.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  consumable 
material  goods  and  the  capital  goods  that  form  the  last 
two  parts  of  social  income. 

3.  The  use  of  capital  in  production  has  increased 
marvelously  during  the   last   century,  bo  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  labor  of  any  society  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  capital  utilized  in  produc- 
tion.    An  increase  of  the  labor  force  or  a  gain  in  the 
efficiency  and  energy  of  the  present  laborers  would  re- 
sult in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  productivity  of  the' 
industries  of  any  society.      But  without  an  increase  of 
capital  there  would  be  strict  limits  to  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity caused  in  this  way.     Capital  now  performs 
Buch  a  large  share  of  the  work  of  production,  and  is  re- 
■ponaible  for  such  a  great  proportion  of  the  efficiency  of 
modem  industry,  that  the  social  income  of  consumers' 
fooda  and  producers'  goods   cannot   be  increased  very 
greatly  unless  the  amount  of  capital  is  first  increased. 
In  other  words,  that  part  of  the  social  income  which  is 
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composed  of  the  products  of  current  industry  depends  at 
any  period  very  largely  upon  the  capital  used  in  prodn" 
tion.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  social  income  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1896  de- 
pended very  largely  upon  the  capital  that  had  been 
accumulated  and  applied  to  production  prior  to  that  year. 
More  labor  or  more  efficient  labor  might  have  increased 
-the  year's  income  considerably,  but  the  product  of  our 
industry  was  profoundly  dependent  upon  capital  pro- 
duced   by  the   labor  of   previous   years, 

§  250.    All   private   incomes,   whether  of  capitalists, 
laborers,  landowners,  or  employers  come  out  of  the 

social  income  of  the  society.     The  income  of 

Private  in-  ■" 

tnmetioA  ouc  ckss  may  increase  at  the  expense  of 
others ;  but  it  is  possible  for  the  incomes 
of  all  classes  to  increase  only  when  the  geueral  social 
income  is  enlarged.  In  so  far  as  the  amount  of  the 
social  income  is  dependent  upon  the  capital  employed  in 
productive  industry,  the  incomes  of  all  classes  of  society 
are  dependent  upon  the  capital  produced  by  the  industry 
of  the  past. 

H  Private  Income. 

§  251.   The  income  of  an  individual  may  be  considered 

to  be  a  certain  portion  of  the  material  goods  or  personal 

services   that   make  up   the  social  income. 

DMuiey  Id  this  sense  economists  speak  of   real   in- 

Income.  nyi 

come,  as  oppoaea  to  money  income.     The 

latter  consists  of  income  expressed  in  terms  of  money. 
This  distinction  is  important.     It  is  possible  to  increase 
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monej  incomes  without  increasing  real  incomes.  If  the 
curreucy  of  the  United  States  should  be  doubled  in  any 
jear,  money  incomes  of  many  persons  might  be  increased, 
but  tlie  simultaneous  increaeo  of  prices  would  wholly  or 
partially  offset  the  increase  of  money  incomes.  Man!' 
festly  an  increase  in  money  incomes  due  to  such  a  cause 
as  this  does  not  affect  the  real  income  of  the  country  in 
any  pai'ticular.  So,  in  comparing  the  money  incomes  of 
laborers  in  one  country  with  those  of  another,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compare  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  money 
in  respect  to  those  commodities  which  the  laborer  con- 
sumes. Higher  money  wages  may  or  may  not  indicate 
higher  real  wages  and  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  of 
^e  laboring  classes. 

§  252.  Private  incomes  are  regularly  expressed  and 
measured  in  terms  of  money.  A  money  income  may  be 
considered  a  iemand  upon  the  current  prod- 

Money  In- 

uct  or  past  accumulations  of  society  for  any  come«(nrUwr 
commodities  or  services  that  the  receiver  of 
the  income  desires  to  purchase.  Money  incomes  are 
regularly  expended  for  the  commodities  or  services  that 
constitute  the  real  income  of  the  receiver.  Only  in  a  few 
cases  are  money  incomes  hoarded.  When  money  is  de- 
posited in  a  bank,  the  depositor  of  the  money  really  lends 
to  some  other  person  the  right  to  demand  commodities  in 
the  present,  in  roturn  for  Ihe  right  to  receive  at  some 
fature  time  an  equivalent  income.  Money  incomes  are 
expended  for  the  following  things  ;  — 

I.  Services  or  consumable  commodities,  the  product 
of  current  industry. 
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2.  Durable  consumable  goods,  the  product  of  past  in- 
dustry, as  in  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  book  produced 
in  previous  years. 

3.  Producers'  goods  or  capital,  the  product  either  of 
current  or  of  past  industry. 

§  253.   In  treating  of  the  distribution  of  the  real  income 

of  a  society  among  its  individual  members,  we  have  to 

_  consider   primarily   the   causes    that   affect 

The  dlrtiibn-  "^  ■' 

Hon <i[  mimey  the  money  incomes  received  by  individuals. 
Within  any  social  group,  the  real  income 
of  one  individual  will  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  real 
incomes  of  other  individuals  roughly  in  proportion  as  his 
money  income  is  larger  or  smaller.  Between  different 
groups  prices  may  be  so  different  that  this  will  not  hold 
true. 


IZL  Primaiy  and  Secondary  Distribation. 
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§  254.   Considering  now  the  money  incomes  received 

by  individuals,  we  must  notice  that  the  first  process 

•  Prioury         hy  which  private  money  incomes  are  deter- 

UMribatioD.    jjjjjjg^  jg  (.jjg  gjjjg  Qf  products  and   services 

in  the  marn|^.  Material  goods  and  services  are  sold  for 
money,  then  tlia  necessary  expenses  nf  production  are 
paid,  and  a  net  income  ia  secured.  This  is  the  primary 
fact  in  the  distribution  of  money  incomes  among  indi- 
viduals, and  may  be  called  the  primary  process  of 
distribution. 

Suppose  a  farmer  to  own  his  land,  buildings,  live  stock, 
machinery,  and  tools.  Suppose  him  to  perform  all  the 
labor  of  carrying  on  the  farm.    Then  suppose  that  the 
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sales  of  the  products  from  the  farm  atnouut  to  $2,500 
annually,  while  the  expenaea  for   purcliasing  seed,  re- 
newing the  land,   repairing  buildings,   and    -^^.^ 
keeping  the  stock  and  implementa  in  good    *iniiiiBtioB 
condition,    amount    to    $1,500    each   year,    b?  tb«cMe 
Then   the  farmer  will  have  a  groas  income       *       *^' 
of  $2,500  and  a  net  income  of  $1,000.     For  him  the 
distribution   of    wealth   means   simply  the   sale  of  hia 
products  and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  runniug 
the  farm.' 

Assume  other  cases.  A  physician  may  own  all  tha 
capital  used  in  his  profession.  He  gets  his  gross  in- 
come by  selling  his  services,  and  receives  a  ^^^ 
net  income  proportioned  to  tho  excess  of  his  ii««r»«'"». 
gross  income  over  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  his  busi- 
ness. So  with  a  shoemaker,  a  tailor,  or  a  proprietor  of 
a  small  store,  who  may  own  his  capital  and  laud  and  do 
all  hia  own  work. 

§  255.    Now,  if  all  production  were  carried  on  by  men 
who  owned  all  the  land  and  capital  used  in  liusineaSipejF 
formed  all  the  necessary  labor,  and  carried  on  jntt.ait..'f 
tho  enterprises  on  their  own  responsibility,  '^^^^i 
the  distribution  of  wealth   would   comprise  diftriimtioB. 
nothing  hut  the  simple  process  of  primary  distribution. 


1  Comrnoolr  n  farmer  gets  a  part  of  hin  income  bv  connutning  lome  of 
hil  proJn''l8  on  tho  tann.  Here  ho  roocives  Ma  rtnl  income  directly,  wjlli- 
oal  receiving  a  money  income  tliat  must  bo  pxpemled  for  the  real  iucomo. 
Tet,  if  the  firmer  slionlJ  keep  iii»  books  rarefullv,  he  ought  to  esti- 
mate  the  market  value  of  all  prmlurta  consumed  od  the  farm,  and  >dd 
thin  lum  to  tha  mouey  bcome  lecurcd  from  the  sale  of  pioducU  in  the 
fluuket 
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But  in  modern  businesB,  we  find  two  diBtinct  classes  l 
income  receivers :  — 

1.  Persons  who  secure  a  primary  income  from  man- 
aging business  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  selling 
products  or  services  for  more  than  the  expeoBes  of 
producing  them. 

2.  Persons  who  have  business  relations  with  the  re- 
ceivers of  primary  incomes.  Those  persons  may  be 
laborers  who  agree  to  work  for  other  men  who  bear  the 
responsibility  of  furnishing  capital  and  of  assuming  the 
risks  of  management.  Second,  they  may  be  iavestura 
of  capital  who  do  not  desire  to  assume  the  risks  and 
responsibility  of  investing  in  a  business  that  they  must 
manage  for  themselves.  Such  capitalists  often  loud 
their  capital  to  active  business  men.  Third,  they  may 
be  landowners  who  own  land  which  they  do  not  desire 
to  utili/.e,  and  prefer  to  rent  to  men  who  do  wish  to 
use  it.  These  three  classes,  hired  laborers,  lenders  of 
capital,  and  landlords,  receive  secondary,  or  derivative, 

%r  dependent  incomes  from   the  persons  who  carry  on 
industry  on  their  own  responsibility. 

§  256.   The  distribution  of  secondary  incomes  depends 

primat'ily  upon  the  legal   relations  that  exist  between 

TbeposiiiDDaf  the  independent  employers,  the  responsible 

inwconi^T    managers   of   business   enterprises,   on    the 

diittibuUcm.    one    hand,  and    the   dependent   capitalists, 

landlords,  and  laborers,  on  the  other. 

An  employer,  or  a  responsible  manager  of  a  business 
enterprise,  usually  has  some  capital  of  his  own  that  he 
invests  in  the  business  undertaking.     If  he  fails  to 
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*ell   his  products   for  more  than  tho  expenses  o£  pro- 
ducing them,  he  must  meet  all  expenses  con-  _ 

.         .  The  emplojer 

tracted,  even  if  this  has  to  be  dune  out  of  his  or  reipDnnue 
capital.  The  fate  of  the  business  depends  "*"■**'' 
upon  bis  ability  ;  and,  if  he  incurs  a  loss,  he  alone  is  re. 
sponsible.  In  a  common  partnership  each  member  risks 
all  his  property  for  the  debts  of  the  firm,  while  the  limited 
liability  of  the  business  corporation  limits  the  risk  of  the 
investors  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  invested  by  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  employer  or  manager  secures  all 
the  profit  when  the  busiuess  is  successful. 

Capitalists  and  landowners  who  lend  capital  and  land 
to  the  active  managers  of  business  enterprises,  agree  to 
place  their  capital  and  land  at  the  disposal  of  _  .  ^  „ 
the  managers  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  apii»ii« 
in  return  for  interest  or  rent  paid  out  of  the 
gross  income  of  the  business.  H  the  manager  is  unable 
to  pay  interest  and  rent,  or  to  return  the  capital  when 
the  time  for  repayment  comes,  out  of  the  gross  income 
of  the  business,  then  he  most  draw  upon  his  own  capital 
for  the  necessary  sums.  The  lenders  of  land  and  capital 
avoid  much  of  tho  risk  which  the  active  manager  aa- 
sunieB.  T)ie  lenders  can  lose  only  when  the  business 
fails  so  badly  that  the  capital  loaned,  or  interest  and 
rent  due,  cannot  be  recovered  out  of  the  assets  of  the 
enterprise.  The  capital  of  the  manager  serves  as  a  bnfler 
to  protect  the  lenders  from  loss.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
lenders  of  capital  and  land  receive  only  fixed  payments, 
and  have  no  share  in  any  unusual  profits  that  ma;  coma 
from  the  businesa. 
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Tbe  lilrel 
Uborer. 


The  employer  must  also  pay  the  hired  laborers  the 
wagea  agreed  upon,  even  if  this  has  to  be  done  out  of 
his  capital.  In  many  states  the  hired 
laborer  has  a  "  mechanics'  lien "  upon  the 
product  of  the  birsiness,  and  is  almost  in  the  position 
of  a  preferred  creditor.  At  the  same  time  he  regularly 
has  no  share  in  the  profits  that  may  be  realized. 

§  257.  There  is  still  a  third  process  by  which  pri\-ate 
incomes  are  determined.  Men  who  own  dwelling  houses, 
TCTtury  or  l^^""!  for  residence  sites,  or  some  other 
y  oistribnUon.  durable  good,  may  derive  an  income  from 
renting  them  to  other  persons  in  return  for  stipulated 
payments.  Such  goods  are  not  used  in  what  is  technic- 
ally called  productive  industry.  They  are  durable  con- 
sumption-goods, for  whose  use  other  people  are  willing 
to  pay  money  to  the  owners.  The  persons  who  agree 
to  make  such  payment^  may  be  independent  employers, 
or  dependent  capitalists,  landowners,  and  laborers.  In. 
otlier  words,  the  interest  or  rent  paid  for  the  use  oE" 
durable  consumption-goods  may  come  out  of  either  pri- 
mary or  secondary  incomes.  Tlie  owners  of  such  dura- 
ble consumption-goods  consider  them  to  be  a  part  of 
their  private  capital,  since  they  derive  an  income  from 
them.  In  everyday  speech,  such  goods  may  be  called 
capital.  But  the  student  must  notice  that  they  are 
private y  acquisitive  capital  merely;  that  is,  they  are  the 
means  by  which  private  individuals  secure  a  share  of 
the  social  income.  These  durable  consumption-goods 
are  not  used  in  what  the  economist  delines  technically 
as  the  production  of  wealth. 
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IT.   General  ClaBBiflcation  of  Private  Incomei. 

§  268.  From  another  poiot  of  view,  it  is  possible  ta 
classify  private  incomes  as  follows :  — 

1.  Incomes  received  Hy  responsible  man-  ^  „_ 
agere   of   business   enterprises.     These   are  mtmit,  tot 
commonly  called  profits. 

2.  Incomes  received  by  laborers  for  their  personal  ex- 
ertion in  producing  material  goods  or  services.  These 
are  called  wages  or  salaries. 

3.  Incomes  received  by  owners  of  productive  capital 
loaned  to  managers  of  enterprises,  or  by  owners  of  dura- 
ble consumption-goods  loaned  to  other  persons.  These 
incomes  arc  termed  interest. 

4.  Incomes  received  by  owners  of  land  rented  for 
linsineBS  enterprises,  or  rented  for  use  as  residence 
site*,  and  for  purposes  that  are  not  connected  with  tlie 
technical  process  of  wealth  production.  Such  an  income 
is  called  rent 

§  259.   Suppose  a  manufactoirer  to  own  an  acre  of 
land  and  ¥20,000  capital.     He  invests  $20,000  in  build- 
ing and  equipping  a  factory,  of  which  sum 
he  borrows  $10,000  at  six  per  cent  interest,  otibationaa 
This  will  leave  him  810,000  of  his  own  cap-  ""»^*- 
ital,  which  he  invests  and  re-invests  in  hiring  laborers 
and  buying  materials.     Suppose  that  he  rents  an  addi- 
tional acre  of  land  for  use  in  the  business,  agreeing  to 
pay  an  annual  rental  of  $400.     Then  he  hires  twenty 
laborers  at  annual  wages  of  ¥600  each.     Each  year  he 
a  obliged  to  spend  $2,000  for  repairing  his  buildinge 
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and  keeping  his  machinery  in  good  condition ;  while  his 
taxes  and  insurance  amount  to  $600  aunually,  and  mis- 
cellaneoua  expenses  to  $400  more.     In  the  course  of  the 
year  he  turns  out  a  product  for  which  he  receives  a  gross 
return  of  $30,000.    In  so  doing  he  spends  $10,000  for  raw 
materials,  etc.,  so  that  he  has  $20,000  available  for  meet> 
ing  his  other  expenses.    These  expenses  are,  first,  $2,000 
for  repairs,  $600  for  insurance  and  taxes,  and  $400  for 
miscellaneous    expenses.     Tliis    leaves    an    income  of 
817,000   available   for   meeting    his    other    obligations. 
These  are:   $12,000  for  wages,  $600  for   interest,  aniLfc^ 
$400  for  rent.     After  paying  these  last  expenses  he  b 
a  gross  profit  of  $4,000  on  the  year's  business.     But  i 
is  often  customary  to  divide  these  gross  profits  into  cer 
tain  constituent  parts.     The  manufacturer  has  $20.00i 
invested  in  the  business,  on  which  he  could  have  securcA 
six  per  cent  iuterest  without  incurring  the  risks  sniV 
trouble   of    establishing    and    running    the   enterprise  - 
Therefore  he   will  estimate  that  $1,200  of  these  gross 
profits  represents  interest  on  his  invested  capital.     Sim- 
ilarly he  owns  an  acre  of  land  which  could  have  been 
rented  for  $400.     Consequently,  he  will  estimate  that 
$400  of  the  gross  profita  represents  merely  the  rent  of 
his  land.    His  net  profits,  therefore,  due  to  his  entcN 
prise   in   establishing   the   industry    will   be   $4,000  — 
($1,200  +  $400)  =  $2,400.     We  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  causes  that  affect  the  terms  upon  which  a 
manager  hires  laborers,  borrows  capital,  and  rents  land, 
and  Che  causes  that  make  it  possible  for  him  to  derive  & 
net  profit  from  his  business. 
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Y.  latwsst. 

§  260.   In  studying  the  production  of  wealth,  we  Baw 
that  social,  or  jjcoductive,  capital  is  an  important  factor, 
and  we  defined  capital  as  the  produced  instru- 
ineDts  of  indirect  production.     In  studying     BEquUUTQ 
the  distribntioD  of  wealth,  we  have  seen  that  ' 

men  secure  incomes,  not  only  from  those  forms  of  pro- 
ductive capital  that  are  reduced  to  private  ownership, 
tut  also  from  durable  consumers'  goods,  such  as  bouses, 
etc'  In  popular  speech,  every  possession  of  an  individ- 
ual that  is  a  means  of  securing  a  money  income  is  called 
capital.'  The  economist  needs,  therefore,  to  recognize 
that  capital  in  distribution  plays  a  different  part  from 
what  it  does  in  production.  In  distribution,  we  consider 
methods  by  which  private  individuals  acquire  incomes. 
Capital,  therefore,  must  be  viewed  as  a  means  of  private 
aci|uisition,  not  as  a  means  of  producing  social  wealth, 

\We  define  private  or  acquisitive  capital  as  any  product 
of  human  industry  that  serves  as  a  source  of  income  to 
individuals.     It  includes :  — 

1.  Those  forms  of  social  or  productive  capital  that 
are  subject  to  private  ownership,  and  serve  as  sources  of 
income  to  individuals.  Land  is  not  included  here,  and 
must  be  considered  separately. 

'  CarruMfM  routed  by  liverymen,  aiid  bookfl  rontfid  bj  a  circulating 
Ubtity,  «re  other  examples  of  conaumora'  goociii.  used  as  means  of  secur- 
tng  mouBj  JDComei, 

'  Etsii  lund  in  ioclndcd  in  the  popular  conception  of  private  capital 
Ttiii  ihoald  not  ba  i Deluded  liy  the  ecoiinrnint.  hirwevcr,  aince  Ian il  is  not 
pruduFFd.  Olid  the  income  roceived  from  it  differa  from  the  iacorae  ■ecaiMl_ 
iium  other  (ormi  of  pririite  capital. 
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2.  Those  durable  consumers'  goods  that  can  bo 
"  rented  "  to  others,  and  serve  as  sources  of  privat« 
income  to  their  owners. 

§  261.    Interest  is  paid,  first  of  all,  for  the  use  of  pro- 
ductive capital.     Now  such  capital  is  worthless  in  itself, 
but  is  very  valuable  when  used  in  the  pro 

prodiictive      duction   of  economic  goods.      Wliat  dcter- 

"      "  mines  its  value?     For  instance,  what  deter- 

mines the  value  of  a  macliine  or  a  factorj-  ?     The  value 
of  capital,  like  that  of  any  other  product  of  industry,  is     . 
determined  primarily  by  its  marginal   utility.     In  the    a 
case  of  capital,  tbo  marginal  utility  depends  upon  the   « 
utility  of  its  marginal  product.     But  if  competition  is  -m 

free,  then  the  expenses  of  production  will  exert  an  in 

fluence  on  the  supply.    Ultimately  the  price  recciredf 
for  a  machiue,  or  any  other  form  of  productive  capital^r 
will  be  such  as  equalizes  the  utility  of  the  marginal  prod- 
uct with  the  marginal  expenses  of  production.     On  tJie 
other  hand,  when  some  element  of  monopoly,  such  as  a 
patent  right,  prevents  competition  from  operating,  tlie 
price  of  the  capital  good  will  be  fixed  at  the  point  of 
highest  net  returns. 

Interest  is  also  paid  for  the  use  of  durable  con- 
sumers' goods  such  as  dwelling  houses.    The  question  of 

Thevaiaiof    *!"=  valuc  of  sudi  goods  ncsds   no  further 

dnntiie  Eoodi.  explanation. 

§  262.  In  the  case  of  a  long-time  loan,  such  as  a 
mortgage  loan  on  real  estate  for  a  term  of  years,  or  an 
investment  in  the  bonds  of  a  corporation,  interest  is 
paid  for  the  use  of  capital.     Many  errors  spring  from  a 


INTERESr. 

failure  to  perceive  that  such  a  long-time  loan  is  reall; 
a  loan  of  productive  capital  in  tlie  furm  of 
machinery  and  buildings,  and  not  a  loan  of    long  time 
money.     The  loan  msiy  be  made  in  money, 
but  the  money  is  immediately  invested  by  the  borrower 
in   some   form   of    productive   capital.      Money   servea 
merely   as    an   instrument   for   effecting  this    loan   of 
capital.      Such   loans,  and   the   rate   of    interest    upon 
I  them,  are  not  affected  by  the  amount  of  money  in  cir- 
tculation,as  will  be  shown. 

Short-time  loans  are  somewhat  different.     They  aro 
usually  made  by  bankers,  and  may  be  either  call  loans, 
payable  on  the  demand  of  the   lender,   or  short-unie 
thirty,  sixty-,  and  ninety-day  loans,  which  J,'^^^^" 
bankers  make   by   discounting   commercial  oimoner. 
paper.      Short-time   loans  are   required   by    merchonts 
who  have  contracted  debts  in  buying  raw  materials  or 
stocks  of  finished  products,  and  must  make  payment  for 
them  before  the  goods  can  be  Bold  again.     Such  mer- 
chants continually  borrow  money  on  call  or  for  thirty, 
sixty,  or  ninety  days.    They  desire  immediate  means  of 
payment,  and  expect  in  a  few  weeks  to  return  the  money 
borrowed  when  they  dispose  of  their  products.    Short- 
t,ime  loans  constitute  a  demand  for  means  of  paying 
debts.      They    are    affected,    therefore,    by    temporary 
'  ■  changes  in  the  money  market. 

§  263.   Productive  capital  is  valued  in  terms  of  money. 

"When  a  man  borrows  productive   capital,  the   loan  is 

commonly  expressed  in  terms  of  money,  and  a  certaia 

^■jer  cent  of  the  principal  is  agreed  upon  as  the  rate  1/ 
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tnlcrest  on 
prodnctlve 

caplUI. 


iDtereat  Two  queBtions  muat  now  be  examined:  finl, 
Why  ia  it  that  tlie  peiBon  who  lenja  pro- 
ductive  capital  can  secure  this  interest  or 
premium  for  the  loan?  Second,  What  dele^ 
mitics  the  rate  of  ititcrest  that  such  a,  {)ei-s<jii  ciin 
secure  ? 

The  payment  of  interest  for  a  loan  of  capital  is  uut 
explained  by  simply  showing  that  capital  serves  to  in- 
__—  rt»«  crease  production,  to  improve  the  quality  ol 
rromdUfir-     ttic   product,   and   to  secure  products  tlul 
uievaiDcof     would  be  Unattainable  otherwise.     If  imii 
J™"""  "^     would  be  willing,  without  receiving  intercgl, 
to  accumulate  enough  capital   to  carry  un 
the  busiuesB  of  the  world,  then   no  one  could  secure 
interest.      But  this  is   something   that   cannot  he  ex- 
pected.    If  a  person  has  $1,000,  he  can  expend  it  for 
consumers'  goods   that  are  available   immediately.    If 
he  invests  it  in  capital,  he  can  secure  a  return  only  atkr 
some   time  lias  elapsed.     When  be  invests  $1,000  in 
productive  capital,  he  converts  a  present  available  iu- 
come  into  such  a  form  that  it  ia  available  only  in  the 
future.    Now,  persona  will  not  exchange  a  present  in- 
come of  $1,000  for  a  future   income  of   only   fl.OOO. 
This  ia  for  two  principal  reasons:  Fir»t,  the  future  it 
always  more  or  leas  uucerlaiu,  and  '*  a  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush."     Second,  even  when  Uiu 
uncertainty  and  risk  of  the  future  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, most  persons  underestimate  or  undervalue  future 
pleasures  and  pains.     But  many  people  are   willing  to 
invest  $1,000  of  income  in  capital  bo  that  it  will  be  ua- 


ua-    J 
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avulable  for  a  vear.  in  return  for  $1,050  at  the  end  of 
that  period.  The  $50  premium  would  be  interest  in 
this  case.  It  would  be  a  premium  added  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  loan,  available  only  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
in  order  to  make  it  equivalent  to  a  present  income  of 
$1,000.  Interest  is  paid,  therefore,  ae  a  premium  to 
equalize  future  goods  or  future  income  with  present 
goods  or  income,  in  the  estimation  of  possible  investors. 
Capital  formation  implies  a  willingness  to  invest  pres- 
ent income  in  producers'  goods  that  are  available  only 
in  the  future.  Interest  is  the  inducemei^t  necessary  to 
insure  the  formation  of  enough  capital  to  meet  the  needs 
of  business. 

Capital  may  be  furnished  by  three  classes  of  persons. 
firit,  it  may  come  from  rich  persons  with  large  incomes, 
who  can  easily  save  large  amounts  of  income  _ 

■^  "  Tie  nippt? 

and  invest  them  in  capital.     Seeond,  it  may   at  pndicuve 

!«  supplied  by  persons  of  moderate  means  " 

irho  wish  to  provide  for  the  future,  and  would  do  so 
even  at  very  low  rates  of  interest.  Both  of  these 
classes  of  investors  do  not  require  large  piemiums  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  convert  part  of  their  present 
incomes  into  capital.  In  the  third  place,  we  have  mar- 
^nal  investors,  who  will  furnish  more  or  less  capital 
according  to  the  inducements  offered  for  its  investment. 
These  may  he  wealthy  persons,  or  may  be  people  of 
moderate  means,  who  would  save  and  invest  a  portion 
of   their  incomes  even  at  low   rates  of   interest.     But 

they  will  save  more,  and  furnish   more  capital,  if  tha 

premium  offered  for  investments  is  high. 
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Tlie  demand   for  productive  capital  comes  from  nil 

the  induatricB  that  are  needed  to  meet  the  vanta  of 

_  the  society.    The  demand  will  be  laree  in 

Tbc  demand  -^  ° 

ror  prodncUT*  proportion  to  the  enorg>-  and  enterprise  of 

the  population  in  all  branches  of  economic 
activity.  In  the  second  place,  the  demand  will  be  stim- 
ulated by  the  natural  opportunities  offered  for  favoraiilo 
investments.  Both  of  these  causes  have  made  the  de- 
mand for  capital  very  active  in  the  United  States. 

The  rate  of  interest  ia  really  the  rate  of  annuiil 

income  that  will  equalize  future    income  wUh    |>rcs«iit 

Tbfnteot      io  the  minds  of  those  persons  who  furnish 

the  marginal  portion  of  the  supply  of  capital 


iDIereit  on 
pnjd  active 

upiui.  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  businr-sn 

of  a  society.  In  other  words,  we  have  merely  another 
case  of  the  equalisation  of  the  supply  and  the  demand 
through  changes  in  price,  —  in  this  case  "price"  meBniug 
the  premium  offered  for  future  goods  or  income.  Prices 
of  commodities  must  be  high  enough  to  enable  the  ma^ 
ginal  investors  of  capital  to  secure  a  premium,  a  rate  of 
interest,  that  will  induce  them  to  furnish  the  amount  of 
cajiital  required. 

The  demnnd  for  capital  comes  from  business  men, the 
TbecquUn-  uinimgors  of  industrial  enterprises.  They 
Mddlnu^''  usually  invest  considerable  capital  of  their 
Rccomiiiiiiicd  Qwn,  and  desire  to  inveat  more  when  the 

In  Uie  loan 

markci.  prices  of  their  products  are  such  as  to  maKC 

it  prolitable  to  put  more  capital  into  their  busineasci. 

Therefore  they  desire  to  secure  loans  from  persons  who 

have  surplus  incomes  to  invest,  but  who  do  not  desire 


A 
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to  enter  loto  active  business  life.  In  an  advanced  Btage 
of  economic  development,  a  large  number  of  invcBtors, 
having  no  active  part  in  business,  and  a  large  number 
of  active  managers  of  enterprises,  form  the  market  for 
loans. 

1.  The  demand  for  loans  varies.  Business  men  de- 
sire to  borrow  when  they  calculate  that  they  can  Becure 
from  additional  investments  of  capital  enough  to  pay 
the  required  rate  of  interest,  and  to  leave  some  profit 
besides.  When,  business  is  active,  and  the  probable 
profits  of  business  are  high,  more  business  managers 
will  desire  to  borrow.  On  the  other  hand,  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  tends  to  discourage  borrowing. 

2.  The  supply  of  loans  comes  partly  from  persons  or 
institutions  that  are  unwilling  to  engage  in  active  buei- 
noss,  or  incapacitated  from  doing  so.     Retired  business 
men,  managers  of  trust  funds,  banking  houses,  univer- 
sities, and  similar  institutions  belong  to  this  class  of 
iuvcators.    The  supply  of  capital  furnished  from  such 
Sources  dons  not  vary  quickly  as  the  rate  of  interest  on 
'oaiis  increases  or  decreases.     In  the  second  place,  loan- 
able capital  is  furnished  by  people  who  might  engage  in 
Active  business  if  the  rate  of  interest  should  become  so 
low  as  to  leave  large  profits  to  active  managers  of  indus- 
t^rial  enterprises.     Tbe  supply  of  capital   secured  from 
Buch    persons   varies   rapidly    as   the    rate   of    interest 
cbangec.     The   combined   supplies   of   loanable    capital 
Becnred  from  tliese  two  sources  show,  on  the  whole,  a 
tendency  to  vary  directly  as  tbe  rate  of  interest  secured 
from  loans. 
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8.  The  competition  of  borrowers  and  lenders  in  the 
loan  market  is  the  efficient  force  that  determines  tiie 
current  rate  of  interest.  Capital  owned  and  invee(«4 
bf  active  busiiiesa  managers  does  not  come  into  the  loan 
larket,  but  it  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  competi- 
tion for  loans  that  takes  place  tliure.  If  managers  have 
a  large  amoujit  of  capital  of  their  own,  the  demand  for 
luana  is  loss  ;  while  a  smaller  amount  in  the  ownership 
of  managers  increases  their  demands  in  the  loan  market. 
Thus  the  rate  of  interest  that  equalizes  future  incame 
with  present  is  determined  primarily  in  the  market 
for  loans. 

When  loans  of  productive  capital  become  common, 

and  a  market  rate  of  interest  is  established,  then  ill 

iniertft  nuiy    Capital  invested  in  productive  enterprises  a 

MjiTw^M-  considered  to  be  earning  interest,  whether 

uyccapiui.     8uch  capital  is  owned  by  the  manager  ot 

the  business  or  is  borrowed  from  other  persons.    Tbui 

an  employer  who  has  $20,000  of  his  own  capital  invested 

in  his  business  may  not  estimate  that  lie  has  made  auy 

net  profits  until   he  has  charged  91,200  uf  his  income 

to  the  account  of  interest  on  bis  capital  at  the  market 

rate,  say  six  [ler  cent. 

So  far,  we  have  assumed  that  the  risk  attending  the 

Kiikwa        investment   of    capital    is   the   same  in  sll 

S^p^^in,     cases-     But  this  is  far  from  true.    Of  coarw, 

inureft.         a  certain  element  of  risk  attends  ntarly  a1! 

exchanges  of  present  for  future  incomes.      A  business 

manager  may  lose   all  the  capital   that  ha  invests,  aiiil 

may  lose  that  which  b«   borrows.    Again,    borrcwen 
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lay  prove  dishoQCst,  and  may  defraud  the  lenders, 
sometimes  in  apite  of  legal  restrictions.  But  these 
risks  are  not  the  same  in  all  investments,  and  there- 
fore the  rate  of  interest  varies.  Manifestly  a  larger 
premium  is  necessary  to  equalize  future  income  with 
present  when  there  is  a  risk  that  the  promised  future 
income  may  nerer  be  secured.  An  unusually  high  rate 
of  interest  regularly  points  to  an  unusual  risk. 

In  progressive  countries  the  rate  of  interest  tends  to 
decline.    For  this  the  following  reasons  may  be  assigned  : 
In  such  countries  an  increasing  number  of    Teniiiiiej  or 
people  possess  capital,  and  are  unwilling  or    J^ijl!  J' 
unable  to  engage  In  active  business.     The    4«:um. 
supply  of  loanable  capital  is  greatly  increased,  and  the 
interest  rate  that  equalizes  demand  and  supply  is  low- 
ered.    In  the  second  place,  business  becomes  less  specu- 
lative as  a  country  develops,  and   the   risk    attending 
investments  is  lessened.     Finally,  in  such  countries  the 
kva  do  more  to  facilitate  the  prompt  payment  or  collec- 
tion of    debts,  thereby  further   diminishing    risks    and 
tending  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest. 

§  2ti-J,   The  case  of  loans  of  durable  consumers'  goods 
roqaircs  little  special  explanation.    A  person    lEterenon 
who  invests  $5,000  in  a  house  that  he  rents    '""'""'    , 
to  another  person  for  a  year  is  exchanging    p>o<i». 
a  present  income  of  $5,000  for  a  future  sum  of  $5,000,' 

I  This  MKnnieB  chat  allowance  is  made  fur  repaint  and  for  the  depre. 
ciation  in  the  vsiluo  of  the  liouse.  The  «o-cal1i;d  "  rent,"  of  a  dndling 
lioiue  iuclodea  repairs  and  doprecialioa,  bo  that  the  owucr  of  tlie  prop. 
vrt;  why  receive  back  the  origiuat  value  of  the  house  with  ioteieit  oi  the 
Cttncat  mM. 
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plus  an  annual  interest  of  $300.  He  exctianges  $5,000 
of  present  goods  for  $5,800  of  goods  available  a  ;eu 
hence.  The  rate  of  intflreat  on  such  loans  is  deI«^ 
mined  by  tbo  laws  of  demand  and  supply. 

§  265.  Sliort-tiino  loans  command  interest  for  the  samo 
reasons  as  loans  of  productive  capital  for  a  longer  period, 
But  the  rate  of  interest  is  generally  higtu-r 
UUrcaton  t^n  sliort-limo  loans.  Tliis  is  because  capital 
■hni-timc  jgj,^  fijp  short  periods  of  one,  two,  or  threa 
montlis  must  be  continually  re-invosled,  and 
may  lie  idle  for  a  part  of  the  time.  The  rate  of  interest 
on  short-time  loans  fluctuates  with  changes  in  the  monej 
market.  If  money  becomes  "tight,"  banks  find  tiist 
their  reserves  diminish,  and  they  are  obliged  to  contracl 
their  loans  and  discounts.  This  can  be  done  by  raising 
the  interest  on  short-time  loans.  When  the  stringencj 
is  over,  the  banks  find  that  their  reserves  increase,  and 
they  extend  their  discounts  in  order  to  utilize  their 
resources  na  far  as  possible.  Discounts  can  be  increased 
by  offering  them  at  lower  rates  of  interest.  The  margin 
of  Suctuation  is  very  great  in  the  case  of  these  short 
loans.  On  October  29,  1896,  the  rat«  of  Interest  on  call 
loons  in  New  York  was  ten  per  cent  at  the  opening  of 
the  day's  business.  By  noon  it  had  risen  to  fifty  per 
cent  annual  interest,  and  before  night  rose  to  eighty  and 
one  hundred  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  money  on 
call  may  occasionally  bo  m  little  demand  at  one  or  two 
per  cent 

§  266.  For  some  purposes  it  is  useful  to  speak  of  a 
general  loan  market,  in  which  loans  of  productive  cap- 
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Ital  for  permanent  investmonta  or  for  short  periods  of 

time,  and  loans  of  durable  consumers'  goods     ^j^  |„^ 

are   offered   and    demanded.      Unquestion-     ™*rkrt. 

ably  there  is  a  connection  between  the  three.      If  the 

normal  rat-o  of  return  on  one  kind  of  loans  exceeds  the 

return  on  others,  the  supply  of  capital  offered  for  that 

purpose  will  increase,  and  the  rate  will  fall  to  the  general 

level.     This  may  be  a  gradual  process,  however.     If  the 

rates  secured  by  banks  on  their  short-time   loans  are 

unusually  high,  the  profits  of  bankers  will  be  larger,  and 

more  capital  will  flow  into  the  banking  business  sooner 

or  later.* 

§  267.   It  is  an  old  fallacy  that  an  increase  in  the 

supply   of   money   lowers    the    interest   on    permanent 

inrestments,   while    a   decreased   supply   of  ibenuof 

money  raises  the  rate.     This  may  be  true  JjJ^!Ji,*'( 

temporarily  of  short-time  loans,  but  is  false  lavMUnenu 

, .    ,     .  .     .  ,      b  not  Elected 

Kben    applied   to   more   permanent   invest-  bTUuiuppi; 

mcnts.  The  demand  for  loans  means  a  •*"*"*''■ 
demand  for  various  other  forms  of  productive  capital, 
Hot  a  demand  for  money.  So,  too,  the  supply  of  loans  is 
a  supply  of  loanable  capital,  not  a  supply  of  money.  If 
tfae  amount  of  money  is  increased  and  prices  arc  raised, 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  money  value  of  the  sup- 
ply of  capital  goods,  but  the  money  expression  of  the 

■  Id  the  general  Inan  market  two  other  kinds  of  loans  might  be  meo- 

tiiaani.     Fint.  a  few  people,  either  from  imprndence  at  from  misfortniie, 

faofTow  fnsda  to  relieve  personal  necessities.     But  inch  loans  are  iasigni. 

Scant  in  amount  when  coniparcd  with  the  general  mass  of  loans.    Second, 

fiOTim  me^nU  borrow  large  amounU  for  pnblic  purposes.     The  demand  of 

a  garemmaat  for  loans  in  war  time*  may  greatly  raise  rates  of  inlerwt. 
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demand  for  capital  will  be  increased  also  ;  and  the  con- 
ditions of  demand  and  euppljr  vill  be  unaltered.  If  ii 
costs  twice  as  much  U)  establish  productire  enterprise) 
when  the  prices  of  product*  arc  doubled,  then  the  monoj' 
value  of  the  capital  needed  to  build  a  factory  trill  m 
crease,  and  the  money  demand  for  capital  will  increaie 
proportionately  to  the  increased  supply  of  money. 

§  iitiS.  From  antiquity  until  comparatively  modem 
times  the  justice  of  interest-taking  was  attacked  by  pit!- 
_  ^_„  losonhcrs.  statesmen,  and  theologians.  Du^ 
tiMrfinaRR>  ing  the  Middle  Ages  both  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  civil  authorities  of  Europe  prohibited 
the  practice.  This  opposition  to  interest,  for  the  muC 
part,  rested  upon  the  assumptions  that  a  loan  was  a  loaa 
of  money,  and  that  money  was  sterile  and  unable  to  pro- 
duce more  money.  For  this  reason  interest-taking  vm 
viewed  as  robbery.  In  modern  times,  however,  it  [m 
been  seen  that  most  loans  are  loans  of  productive  chji- 
ital,  and  that  producers  need  a  large  supply  of  loan&l)1e 
capital.  Three  centuries  ago,  the  growing  need  of  the 
buBiness  world  for  capital  brolie  down  the  mcdiievii 
prohibition  of  interest.  It  ia  the  present  social  impor- 
tance of  a  large  supply  of  capital  that  has  led  modern 
[^•copies  to  justify  interest-taking. 

At  the  present  time  usury  laws  are  quite  common. 
Most  of  our  states  attempt  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  of 
interest.     Sucli  laws  declare  the  exaction  of  more  than 
a  certain  rate  of  interest  to  be  usury;  they 
make  such  contracts  void  at  law  ;  and  some- 
times inflict  penalties  for  charging  usurious  interest.    Il 


haa  been  found  that  the  commercial  world  manages  to 
evade  thi;se  usury  laws  in  one  way  or  another,  eo  that 
they  are  practically  inoperative  in  the  general  loan  mar- 
ket When  applied  to  commercial  transactions  these  laws 
arc  beyond  question  unwise.  On  the  other  band,  our  uBuiy 
laws  have  helped  poor  people  who  sometimes  borrow  to 
meet  personal  necessities  to  keep  out  of  tlie  hands  of 
money  sharks,  who  make  a  practice  of  victimizing  such 
ignorant  or  helplens  buirowers.  It  would  be  wise  to 
remove  such  restrictions  from  tlie  loan  market,  and  to 
leave  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  determined  by  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand  in  the  commercial  world.  A  high 
rate  of  interest  tends  to  remedy  itself  by  attracting  an 
increased  supply  of  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
interests  of  the  poor  who  may  have  to  borrow  to  re- 
iievB  their  personal  necessities  may  bo  safeguarded  by 
leaving  to  the  courts  the  work  of  deciding  when  interest 
coutracts  are  usurious,  and  ought  not  to  be  enforced. 


TiuBttnn 
dtruit. 


VI.    Rent. 

§  269.   Rent,  in  the  economic  use  of  the  word,  is  the 
teturn  that  is  secured  by  the  owner  of  any  natural  agent. 
The  most  common  case  is  the  rent  secured 
from  land,  but  the  rent  of  water  privileges, 
dock    facilities,   etc.,    is  an  income   of   the   same   sort. 
Natural  agents  are  reduced  to  private  owneiship  when 
they  become  scarce  relatively  to  the  demand  for  them. 
Land  became  private  property  only  when  nomadic  peo- 
ples settled  down  to  agricultural  life,  and  arable  land 
became  scarce. 


m  pmjscu'Les  of  economics. 

(S*Il  V«tanl  a^enU  are  used  in  production  and 
to  Htttfj  hoinaD  wants.  Thus  far  they  resemble 
eafrital.  But  the;  differ  from  capital  in  that 
tbe/  are  not  produced,  and  their  supply  is 
fixed  by  nature.  They  become  economic 
aalf  when  the  demand  for  them  increase.*)  so  as 
tbem  scarce,  instead  of  free  goods.  What 
I  cbe  valne  of  natural  agents  that  become  rela- 
tmif  anree?  Manifestly  their  value  depends  upon 
temreity,  and  is  not  affected  by  expenses  of  pro- 
The  ovner  of  a  scarce  natural  agent,  such  as 
!  of  laod,  can  secure  from  it  an  annual  income,  or 
WBAfWKf  of  $600.  Then,  if  the  market  rate  of  interest 
iseaptal  bappena  to  be  six  per  cent,  the  value  of  the 
pnea  of  land  will  he  such  a  priucipal  sum  as  will  yield 
CBOO  aoDnally  with  interest  at  the  current  rate.  In  thi? 
Mae  the  land  would  l>e  worth  $10,000,  Now  it  is  neces- 
mej  to  explain  the  causes  that  determine  the  annual 
Incoine  or  rent  obtainable  from  land. 
But  6rst  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  improvements 
land  or  upon  any  natural  agent  are  capital,  and 
have  a  value  proportioned  to  their  marginal 
expenses  of  production.     Land  is  in  itself  a 

natural   agent,  but  fences,  ditches,   dikes, 

""^'"^  walls,  and  fertilizers  are  capital ;  and  are 
T^Ioed  according  to  the  expenses  of  producing  them. 
A  water  power  is  a  natural  agent,  but  a  dam  and  a 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  power 
cental.  A  piece  of  land  or  a  water  power,  upon 
no  labor  and  capital  have  ever  been  expended, 
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may  be  leased  or  sold  at  prices  that  depend  solely  upon 
ecarcity. 

§  2T1.  The  income  received  from  natural  agents  may 
be  explained  by  considering  its  moat  common  form,  the 
rent  of  land.     Such  rent  arises  out  of  dif-  _^  , 
ferences  in  the  desirability  of  various  tracts  [rmn  mwrai 
of  land,  due  to  differences  in  location  or  in 
natural  fertility.     For  agricultural  purposes  the  natural 
fertility  of  land  is  important.     Nature  does  much  more 
to   make   some   lands   fertile   than    it  does  for   othera. 
Temperature    and    rainfall   favor   some   lands.     Some 
soils  are  far  stronger  than  others,  and  can  be  naed 
continually  without   deteriorating  in  the   same   degree. 
A  plain  has   certain   advantages   over   the   slopes  of  a 
mountain,  and  land  with  a  southern  exposure  is  superior 
to  land  that  sloi>eB  to  the  north.     When  land  is  onco 
brought  into  cultivation,  then  the  condition  of  the  soil 
depends  also  upon  the  methods  employed  to  preserve  its 
fertility ;  but  natural  differences  still  remain  very  im- 
portant.     The  location  of  a  tract  of  land  is  important 
in  determining  its  desirability  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
Agricultural  land  must  be  accessible  to  the  market,  and 
the  rent  secured  from  it  will  depend  partly  upon  thia 
Consideration,     Land  used  for  residence  purposes  will 
be  more  or  less  desirable  according  to  its  accessibility, 
its  healthfulness,  and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings. 
Land  used  for  the  location  of  manufacturing  or   com- 
mercial enterprises  mnst,  above  all,  be  accessible  to  the 
market,  to  means  of  transportation,  and  to  the  labor 
Aupply. 
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§  272.  The  cuiiscb  that  determlDe  rent  cao  he  illiu. 
trutcd  well  by  Btudjing  the  rent  from  agricultural  landa. 
Ill  now  countries  land  is  suiiietimes  8u|xir- 
abundant.  The  settlers  uccupy  lirst  thoH 
situB  which  offer  the  hest  immediat*  ailnn- 
tagcs  eitlicr  for  dcfonac  or  for  securing  a  quick  rutiirn 
from  the  Boil.  Produce  is  raised  from  the  lund  vitb 
little  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor.  Suppose  that 
the  average  investment  on  each  aero  of  wheat  laaij  iit 
five  dollars,'  and  that  the  average  return  per  acre  is 
fifteen  bushels  of  wheat.  Now  suppose  that  population 
grows  and  that  the  demand  for  wheat  increnaes  so  tliat 
the  price  rises.  IIow  will  tiiis  increased  demand  be 
met?  Wheat-raisers  can  either  invest  more  capital  on 
the  land  already  cultivated,  and  secure  a  larger  aggro- 
gale  but  a  smaller  proportional  return;  or  they  ean 
apply  the  additional  labor  and  ca|iital  to  new  lands, 
which  may  not  be  as  fertile  as  tlie  old,  but  may  giTo  u 
large  returns  as  could  be  secured  by  additional  iu'ri^t- 
meuts  on  the  land  formerly  cultivated.  Suppose  tbot, 
by  investing  five  dollars  more  on  the  old  lauds,  the  yield 
could  be  increased  to  twenty-five  bushels,  while  the  new 
investments  on  the  poorer  lands  would  have  yielded  ten 
bushels.  Then  producers  would  with  equal  profit  invest 
the  additional  five  dollars  on  old  land  or  on  new  but 
poorer  land.  If,  however,  the  additional  investment 
would  have  increased  the  yield  of  the  old  landa  ta 


1  We  will  suppose  that  thii  coven  Dot  onlj  all  expeiMM  for  Unr  ind 
llutUriiiJn,  but  alau  the  expensca  fot  inlcrMC  on  rapiwi,  no  tbat  II  will  lattl 
the  ptoduiiot  bolb  inUrut  on  liia  capital  ami  fuir  nagcs  tit  hi*  work. 


'  only  twenty-four  bushels,  then  producers  would  have 
preferred  to  take  the  poorer  lands  into  cultivation. 

Now,  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  wheat  had  increased 
so  that  the  iuvestnient  of  five  dollars  per  acre  on  the 
most  available  lands   could   not   satisfy  it,    Diminiiittiie 
pricea  would  rise.    This  would  continue  until     S^^^e' 
prices  became  high  enough  to  make  it  prof-    n«rEin«i 
itahle  to  invest  more  labor  and  capital,  say     prDdncdDn. 
five  dollars  more  per  acre,  either  upon  the  old  lands,  sub- 
ject to  a  diminishing  return,  or  upon   new  and  poorur 
lands.     The  increased  supply  would  be  produced  at  an 
increased  marginal  expense,  and  prices  must  rise  high 
euough  to  cover  this  expense,  if  the  demand  is  to  be 
satisfied.     The  former   expense  of   raising  wheat  was 
dve  dollars  for  fifteen  bushels,  or  thirty-three  cents  per 
buabel.     The  increased  supply  of  ten  bushels  per  acj-e 
required   an   increased   outlay  of  five  dollars,  whether 
raised  on  old  lands  by  more  intensive  cultivation  or  on 
new  lands.     The  marginal  expense  of  raising  wheat  has 
risen  therefore  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  and  prices  must 
rise  to  that  point  before  the  supply  will  be  increased. 

When  increasing  demand  forces  up  the  price  of  wheat 
and  enables  an  increased  supply  to  be  furnished  at  a 
greater  marginal  expense,  rent  will  appear.  In  the  case 
just  assumed,  the  producer  of  wheat  on  the  older  and 
better  land  can  now  invest  five  dollars  per  acre,  pro- 
duce fifteen  bushels  worth  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  and 
can  secure  a  surplus  of  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Or  ho 
can  invest  ten  dollars  per  acre,  produce  twcnty-fiva 
bushels  worth  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  can  secure  a  sup  j 
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pIuB  of  two   dollare   and   &   half.      On  tbe  other  band, 

before  the  iucreaaing  demand  raised  the  price  of  wliett 

KntiiiBDr-  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  cents,  such  awheat 

^luiuimii     r^jgpp   invested   five  dollars  per    acre,  iiro- 
DO  more  r  '    i 

pntBcUTe  duced  fifteen  bushels  worth  only  five  doi- 
of  ca^ui  lars,  and  secured  only  enough  to  cover  hit 
expenses.  But  the  rise  in  the  price  of  whett 
may  have  led  some  produecrs  to  resort  to  poorer  laods, 
investing  five  dollars  per  acre  and  flccuriug  ten  buslieli 
of  wheat  worfJi  five  dollars.  Such  producers  receive  no 
surplus,  and  could  pay  no  rent  for  their  lands.  No», 
the  owners  of  the  better  lands  can  secure  the  surplus  ot 
two  dollars  and  a  half  that  is  received  from  those  laiidi 
88  soon  as  wheat  rises  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  Tliit 
surplus  is  economic  rent. 

In  the  case  just  assumed,  the  second  investment  of 
five  dollars  per  acre,  either  upon  the  old  and  bolter 
latDomio  '^nd  or  upon  the  new  and  poorer,  yielded 
"""■"u^  no  surplus  of  income  over  expense,  A  renl 
reinrn  «eeored  if 39  sccured  from  the  more  productive 
investments  of  labor  and  capital  which 
Yielded  a  surplus.  Rents  are  measured 
'■^-  always  in  this  way,  and  are  a  differentia! 

return  secured  from  investments  that  are  more  produc- 
tive than  tlio  marginal  investments  that  receive  only 
enough  to  just  pay  for  making  them.  These  marginal 
investments  may  be  made  on  new  and  poorer  land,  in 
which  case  rent  is  measured  by  the  superiority  of  tbe 
better  land  over  the  poorer.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
marginal  investments  may  be  made  on  the  older  landl 


RENT. 

because  they  will  eecure  there  a  larger  return  than 
could  be  gained  from  poorer  lands.  In  the  first  case 
economists  speak  of  an  extensive  margin  of  cultivation, 
that  is,  an  investment  on  the  marginal  lands  from  which 
producers  secure  just  enough  to  cover  their  expenses. 
In  the  second  case,  there  is  an  intensive  margin  of  cul- 

Clavation,  that  ib,  a  more  complete  but  more  expensive 
utilization   of   old   lands,   which    is   made   possible   by 
increased  prices. 
In  a  new  country  aettlcra  are  seldom  able  to  cultivate 
the  richest  soils  first.    They  select  those  that  promise 
the    largest    immediate    return.      As    time 
gocB  on,  richer  soils  may  be  utilized.     The 
result  is  to  increase  the  supply  of  produce, 
to  lower  prices,  and  to  throw  out  of  cultiva- 
tion the  poorest  lands  that  formerly  were  in 
use.     The  demand  may  be  satisfied,  under  such  circum- 
stances, by  a   less   intensive   investment  of  labor  and 
capital  upon  lietter  soils,  and  by  a  less  extensive  invest- 
ment npon  poorer  soils.     Such  a  change  in  methods  of 
production    will    decrease   the    difference   between  the 
xoarginal  investments  and  the  more  productive  invest- 
nents  of  labor  and  capital.     This  will  lower  the  surplus, 
or  rent,  secured  on  the  8U])erior  investments. 

§  273.  Land  utilized  in  manufacturing  or  commercial 
enterprises  is  valued  according  to  its  location,  both  in 
T«spect  to  the  market  and  to  the  labor  sitpply.'     In- 

'  0[  conrae  location  i»  an  impnrtoDt  element  id  dstorminfn);  the  donirk 
Iritit*  of  kt^rultural  laud.  ProximiCv  to  the  market,  or  to  niliuada  and 
oialt,  decreases  th«  cone  o(  placing  wheat  in  the  luurket. 


np  at  new 

ITUI*  may 
UlTDW  leM 

terUlenU* 
out  of 

csltlTalioB. 
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creasing  demand  for  products  will  raise  prices  so  thtl 

producera  will  push  their  marginal  investments  on  to 

_       .  _,       more  distant  and  less  desirable  lands,  or  will 
Tie  rut  of 

UMBHdtor  invest  more  intensively  upon  land  alreadj 
erpnipp**-  Qpcupicd.  Somotimcs  there  may  be  no  act- 
ual increase  of  price,  but  rather  a  failure  of  prices  to 
fall  as  fast  as  they  might  otherwise.  The  principles 
governing  the  rents  of  such  lands  are  the  same  as  tbosu 
that  determine  agricultural  rents. 

§  274.  Rents  do  not  raise  prices,  but  are  caused  bj 
high  prices.     The  prices  of  freely  produced  comraodi- 

tics  tend  to   approximate  tlie  marginal  ei- 
ouMatucb   penses  of  production.      Now,  in  the  case* 

assumed,  rent  did  not  appear  until  increas- 
ing demand  had  raised  the  price  of  wheat  and  made  it 
possible  to  invest  five  dollars  additional,  for  which  an 
additional  return  of  only  ten  bushels  was  secured  either 
upon  the  old  lands  or  upon  the  new  and  poorer  lands. 
Therefore  the  rent  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  jwr  acre 
was  a  surplus  caused  by  the  rise  of  prices,  and  not  u 
cause  of  high  prices.  If  the  landlord  should  havo 
charged  no  rent,  prices  would  not  have  fallen  below  tho 
marginal  expenses  of  producing  the  increased  supply; 
and  the  profits  of  the  farmers  on  the  better  lands  would 
have  been  increased  without  any  possibility  of  a  change 
of  prices.  The  enormous  rents  paid  for  land  in  tho 
business  center  of  a  large  city  are  due  to  the  exceptional 
facilities  offered  by  such  tracts  for  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness, by  investing  large  amounts  of  capital  that  secure 
surplus  profits  before  the  marginal  investment  is  made, 


made, 


Bay  the  last  story  of  the  building,  at  which  point  the 
returns  received  only  just  pay  for  the  expenae  of  mak- 
ing the  outlay.  Demand  for  products  and  services 
forces  prices  up  so  that  the  supply  can  be  increased  by 
more  intensive  investment  on  city  lands,  or  more  exten- 
sive investment  in  the  suburbs.  Economic  rent  is  a 
result  of  this  more  intensive  or  more  extensive  invest- 
ment, and  not  a  cause  of  higher  prices. 

Of  course  this  applies  solely  to  economic  rent,  not  to 
the  Bo-called  rent  of  buildings  and  improvements,  which 
is  really  interest  on  capital.    Sometimes  it    ...    . 
is  said  that  "  rent  does  not  enter  into  prices."    upon  tiiii 
Such  a  statement  meona  merely  that  rent  is 
not  a  cause  of  higher  prices.     Manifestly,  part  of  the 
price  secured  from  more  productive  investments  goes  to 
pay  rents.     The  statement  that  rent  is  an  effect,  not  a 
cause,  of  high  prices  needs  one  important  qualilication. 
Land  will  normally  be  rented  for  such  purposes  as  will 
enable  the  tenant  to  pay  the  highest  rental  possible.     It 
may  happen  that  lands  otherwise  available  for  use  in 
one  branch  of  business  may  yield  a  higher  rent  when 
used  for  some  other  purpose.     When  this  happens,  the 
supply  of  the  product  of  the  first  industry  can  be  in- 
creased only  by  applying  capital  more  intensively  upon 
lands  formerly  used  or  by  resorting  to  newer  and  poorer 
lands.     Under   such    circumstances    the   marginal   ex- 
penses of  producing  that  product  would  be  greater  than 
they  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  practicable  to  invest 
capital  upon  the  land  that  yielded  a  higher  rent  when 
Dtiliwd  in  some  other  industry.     Of  course  this  meani 
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that  prices  must  rise  higher  than  would  have  been  nece* 
eary   otherwise    before   the   supply   can    be    increased— 
These  higher  prices  will   be  the  result  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  utilizing  the  land   rented  for  other  purposes  _ 
In  the  rents  of  desirable  city  lots  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant consideration.     Probably  no    land    available    for 
wholesale  business,  for  instance,  would  fail  to  bear  some 
rent  when  used  for  other  purposes.     And  this  necessi- 
tates  more   intensive    investment   of  capital    upon    the 
land  actually  utilized  by  wholesale  dealers,  in  order  to 
supply  a  given  demand.^ 

§  275.   Moreover,  actual  rents  differ  sometimes  from 

true  economic  rents.     This  economic  law  of  rent  pre- 

Actuii  rent      Supposes  competition.  It  assumes  that  a  laml- 

tramentiy  du-  lord  will  eject  8  tenant  the  moment  that  he 

[en  from  ttie 

tmewonomic    finds  another  who  can  pay  more  rent,  and 

**"'  that  tenants  will  give  up  their  locations  the 

moment  the  rent  rises  above  the  true  economic  rent. 
These  conditions  are  only  partially  fulfilled,  as  compe- 
tition is  often  imperfect.  Landlords  often  do  not  exact 
full  competitive  rents  from  old  tenants.  Farmers  who 
cultivate  land  for  subsistence  may  be  forced  to  pay 
more  than  full  economic  rents,  since  they  may  he  more 
likely  to  accept  the  heavier  burden  than  to  look  around 
for  other  land.  On  the  other  hand,  competition  is  much 
more  active  among  business  men,  and  tends  to  make 
actual  rentals  approximate  the  true  economic  rents 
throughout  the  commercial  world. 

§  276.   It  has  been  claimed  that  the  t«ndency  of  eco- 
1  See  Makshill,  Principlea  of  Economic!,  VS-A8b, 
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nomic  progress  is  to  cause  a  decided  increase  in  reuts. 

lo  agriculture,  it  is  said,  the  law  of  diminishing  returiis 
drives  producers    constantly    to    cultiyate    ntintsta 
poorer  lands.    This  increases  the  differential    ^"^ "' 
rents  secured   from  better  lands.      In   the    iacrei»e. 
case  of  town  lots,  it   is  urged  that   every  increase  of 
population  raises  rentals  in  a  marked  manner.     All  such 
increases  of  rents,  it  is  tliought,  are  due  solely  to  the 
growth  of  society,  not  to  the  activity  of  the  particular 
landowners  whose  rentals  are  raised.      Hence  the  ex- 
pression "  the  unearned  increment "  has  been  applied  to 
this  growth  of  rent  produced  by  social  development. 

Those  who  speak  of   the  unearned   increment   com- 
monly overlook  the  losses  that  many  landowners  suffer. 
Large  sums  spent   in  developing  city  real  i^seioiUBd- 
estate  have  been  entirely  lost,  as  the  enter-  "™",""*_ 

J  '  nsiiulj'  over- 

prises  have  often  proved  failures.     Changes  n»(*ea- 

in  the  location  of  street  railways  or  in  the  movement  of 

fashion  or  business  from  one  section  to  another,  lower 

rents  in  some  sections  of  a  city  nearly  as  much  as  they 

increase  them  in  another.     The  development  of  facilities 

for  rapid  transit  tends  to  decrease  the  demand  for  city 

lots  for  residence  purposes.     In  the  case  of  agricultural 

lands,  rents  have  been   lowered   repeatedly   over  large 

sections   of  country.      In   England,   agricultural   rents 

h&Te  been  lowered  greatly  by  the  competition  of  cheaper 

wheat,  beef,  and  pork  produced  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  this  country  agricultural  rents 

have  been  lowered  by  the  opening  up  of  the  wheat  lands 

9f  tbe  West.     Many  farms  in  New  England  cannot  be 
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rented  for  oiiQUgli  to  pa;  interest  on  buildings  and  im 
provcmtJntB  ou  tlio  land.  If  we  set  off  these  decreasci 
ogainat  the  increases  of  rent  that  have  been  caused  br 
social  development,  the  net  unearned  incrcmeut  rcceivd 
bj-  laudownei-8,  as  a  dittgy  is  very  much  smaller  tiiouiB 
usually  represented. 

Only  in  the  case  of  landowners  who  own  particularly 

desirable  tracts  of  land  can  it  be  claimed  that  there  in 

T«uienii-      Ki'eat   unearned    increment.     Some   favored 

e«roerjinc«-  situations  in  the  business  centers  of  cities, 

nient  ia  very 

UrvtiniiM-   some  sites  available  for  docks,  for  tcrmin&l 
viaMicMB*.    fj,piii(iQg    Jqj.   railroads,   etc.,   have    become 

enormously  valuable,  so  tbat  a  large  unearned  lucrument 
has  been  received.' 


VH.  Wa«ei. 

§  277.   Primarily,  wages  are  the  reward  received  bj 

hired  laborers.     Tlie  terra  is  extended  sometimes  Win- 

Detiniuoa  at    c'^de  the  independent  incomes  received  bj 

WMM.  worlters  who  carry  on  any  sort  of  produ& 

tive   activity   upon    their   own    account;    but    for  the 

present  we  shall    investigate  the   laws  that  determino 

the   reward,   the   dependent   income,  secured    by  hin»j 

laborers. 

Nominal  wages  are  the  amounts  of  money  reccifi;il 

BMiudBoa-  ^y  laborers  during  anyspccified  time.    IW 

tDiiwwn.      wages  are  the  "  necessaries,  comforts,  auJ 

luxuries"    that    the  laborer  ta  able  to  command  u 

'  lu  the  c«Be  of  city  lati  the  increment  of  Uuil  valnt*  Ii  paitli  (.IT«l 
b/  lUseBSiuenW  (or  n  Large  |)on  .jf  the  eipeme,  (iir  improtDineaij,  iiu'li 
U  lewen.  stcecC  paviug,  etc..  thM  lieuefll  Cha  property  lUractl;. 
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'remuneration  for  his  labor.  If  one  laborer  receives 
higher  uominal  or  money  wages  than  another,  but  is 
obliged  to  pay  more  for  most  of  the  commodities  that  ho 
is  accustomed  to  buy,  then  hia  real  wages  may  be  no 
higher.  Furthermore,  two  laborers  may  receive  the 
same  money  wages,  but  one  may  receive  house  rent  or 
board  free,  or  may  be  given  various  privileges,  that  enable 
him  to  make  his  money  go  further  in  supplying  his 
wants.  In  such  a  case,  the  real  wages  of  the  two  men 
would  not  be  the  same. 

§  278.  Persons  who  work  for  hire  sometimes  receive 
returns  that  are  called  salaries,  not  wages.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  between  the  two  forms  vate**^ 
of  income.  The  fir»t  difference  is  that  a  ■■'«i««- 
salary  continues  as  long  as  the  person  receiving  it  is  in 
the  employ  of  the  entrepreneur  who  pays  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  wages  generally  stop  the  moment  work  is 
interrupted.  Second,  salaried  employees  are  usually 
engaged  for  more  definite  terms  that  sometimes  are  of 
long  duration  ;  while  the  wage  earner  has  a  less  secure 
tenure  of  his  position.  Third,  persons  who  receive  sal- 
aries generally  stand  in  closer  personal  relations  with 
their  employers,  and  are  more  likely  to  occupy  equal 
social  positions. 

§  279.  Time  wages  are  wages  paid  according  to  the 
time  that  a  laborer  works.    Piece  wages  are  paid  liccord* 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  work  that  is  done. 
Men   employed    on    time  wages    have    less     udpitn 
direct  interest  in  making  their   product  as     '"*"'- 
large  as  possible;  so  that  piece  workers  often  do  m.c-:yi 
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But  litmr-CMl  ,  ,       , , 

ttndiiabetDe  WfoK  or  by  the  piece. 

■UDF  under 
bolta  meth«li 

oiremanen-    to  be  nearly  the  same. 
Uoo. 


work  ia  a  (fivon  length  of  time,  and  may  earn  nmn 
money  each  tiny. 

But  it  usually  hulUa  true  that  men  producing  the  same 
commodity  recoive  about  the  same  wagea  for  each  unit 

of  product,  whether  paid  by   the   day  aiid 

In  other  words,  tlw 

labor-K^oat  of  each  imit  of  a  commodity  teudji 

Competition  amnug 

employers  can  prodiico  no  other  result  An 
employer  who  prodiicea  at  a  much  higher  rate  for 
the  labor  oxpendd  upon  each  unit  of  product,  will  be 
likely  to  be  driven  out  of  business  unless  he  posBessci 
some  advantage  that  compensates  for  this  greater  labor- 
cost.  Finally,  the  student  needs  to  bo  reminded  tbt 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  high  rates  ol 
daily  or  weekly  wages  and  a  high  labor-cost  for  each  unit 
of  output,  or  between  low  earnings  and  low  labor-coHt. 
Efficiency  of  the  labor  as  well  as  the  daily  or  weekly 
wages  must  be  considered  in  determining  whetlier  the 
labor-cost  is  high  or  low.'  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  laborers  receiving  higher  time  wages  are  more 
elhcient  than  those  whoso  wages  are  low.  But  tills 
greater  efficiency  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  rates  of  wages.  Sometimes  it  has  bwo 
shown  to  be  less,  at  other  times  more,  than  this  difference. 
§  280.  The  person  who  does  not  possess  the  capital 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  undertake  production  on  bli 
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own  account  must  become  a  hired  laborer  by  selling  liis 

services  to  flome  emplojer.    The  wages  contract  is  made 

before  work  is  undertaken,  and  wages  must  , , 

"  GCDCTu  con- 

be  determined  some  time  in  adrance  of  the  «ider«iioiu 

sale  of  the  product.  Moreover,  the  em-  irageiocuic 
plojer  is  obliged  by  law  to  pay  the  atipu-  "™'^'»«''. 
lated  wages  whether  the  product  prove  salable  or 
unsalable.  Evidently  he  has  to  estimate  carefully  the 
i  probable  future  value  of  the  goods  produced,  Thei-e- 
I  fore  wages  have  been  called  "  the  discounted  product  of 
I  industry,"  and  defined  as  '*  what  capitalists  are  ready  to 
^H  advance  on  the  expectation  of  a  future  return,"  When- 
^~  ever  the  process  of  production  is  so  long  that  weeks  or 
I  months  elapse  before  the  product  is  completed  and 
marketed,  then  laborers  receive  weekly  or  monthly  wages 
a  considerable  time  before  any  money  return  is  received 
from  their  work.  Under  such  circumstances,  employers 
Cannot  undertake  enterprises  unless  they  have  at  their 
disposal  sufficient  funds  to  enable  tbcm  to  advance 
"Weekly  or  monthly  wages,  during  the  time  that  must 
elapse  before  any  return  is  secured  from  the  sale  of  the 
product. 

§  281.   The  question  of  wages  must  he  studied  in  two 
aspects:    First,    we   must   investigate   the   forces    that 
determine  whether  the  entire  laboring  class  Gtiier«i«nd 
of  a  country  or  a  section  secures  a  larger  or  rtnuvtwitei. 
a  smaller  quantity  of  real  wages,  of  the  "  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life,"     Why  is  it,  for  instance, 
that  the  wages  received  by  the  entire  class  of   wage- 
earners  have  been  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in 

S9 
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Europe  7  This  question  is  tho  problem  of  genrrat  viaj^ 
Secondly,  we  may  iiiquire  into  the  causes  tlmt  determine 
the  various  rates  of  wages  that  are  paid  to  difTerent 
inJividiml  laborers  or  gi-oupa  of  laborers  within  a  countrj. 
On  what  grounds,  for  instance,  can  we  expluiii  the  differ 
ent  wages  paid  to  various  classes  of  laborers  within  tlii> 
United  States?  This  is  the  question  of  relativt  wagca. 
General  wages  must  be  first  considered. 

§  2S2.    (leneral  wages,  or  wages    considered   as  tlie 
share  of  the  social  income  received  by  tho  entire  chias  uf 
hired   laborers,  are   a   varying   share  ol  a 
varying  product.     If  the  productivity  of  tim 


General 
wicea>ar 

^^(tf*tbe     '"dnstry  of  a  society  is  great,  then  thii  soctal 
duocund   income  will   be  large,  and  tho  unnntity  of 

the  udaiMl 
Income. 


commodilies  or  services  received  hy  hiborcni 
may  be  large.  In  tlie  second  place,  the 
share  or  portion  of  the  social  income  received  'ly  Ibo 
lulioring  class  will  be  hirgcr  or  smaller  in  proportioa 
to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  under  which  tlic 
hired  laborers  make  wage  eontracts  with  their  empInyerB, 
Wages  may  possibly  increase  somewhat  at  the  expeiiM 
of  the  share  of  the  product  that  goes  to  employers,  nr 
thoy  may  increase  ns  a  result  of  increased  produdir. 
ity  without  decreasing  the  shares  of  the  employing 
classes. 

§  283.  General  wages  lind  an  upper  limit  beyond 
which  they  cannot  absorb  a  larger  share  of  the  social 
income.  They  cannot  claim  permanently  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  product  that  employers  will  be  discouraged 
from  undertaking  ox  carrying  on  business  ciilerprisea. 
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they  should  ever  rise  so  high,  the  number  of  iiidua 
tries   would  diminish,   the   gcueraL   demand    fur    labor 
ould  decrease,  and  wages  would  necesaarily  fall  sooner 
or   later.      Neither   can   wages  absorb  per- 
manently  bo  much  of  the  product  that  inter-  uietncnue 
est  cannot  be  paid  to  capitalists.      If  tJiis  "'■"'^^ 
shoald  happen,  the  supply  of  capital  would  diminish  and 
the  demand  for  labor  would  gradually  fall  off.    Moreover, 
wages  cannot  absorb  the  share  of  the  product  that  goes 
to    landowners   in   the    form   of   rent.      Tliis    share  is 
received  on  account  of   differences   in   the   advantages 
offered  by  various  tracts  of  land,  and  cannot  be  absorbed 
by  wages. 

Assuming  that  contracts  between  employers  and  lahoi^ 
ers  have  determined  the  gross  money  wages  -^^^ 
(hence  the  general    wages)    of    the    wage-  wmm  limited 
earning  classes  of  the  country  (or  a  certain  ^tadB«-  ' 
period,  then  we  may  notice  a  further  limi-  '^■ 
tatioa  to  general  wages.     Laborers  may  dispose  of  their 
money  wages  in  four  ways ;  — • 

1.  In  the  purchase  of  consumable  commodities  that 
have  recently  been  completed.  Thus  from  sixty  tu 
eighty  per  cent  of  a  laborer's  income  is  expended  for 
food,  clothes,  fuel,  light,  and  a  few  luxuries. 

2.  In  the  purchase  or  hire  of  consumable  commoditiefl 
that  may  have  been  completed  many  years  previous. 
Tliua  laborers  spend  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  of 
tlieir  income  for  house  rent.  Some  buy  the  houses  m 
which  they  live, 

8.  In  the  purchase  of  personal  services.    This  is  a 
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Binall  item  in  the  expenditure  of  the  majwrity  of  hired 
laborers. 

4.  Finally,  part  of  the  income  may  be  saved.  Tina 
means  that  it  is  invested  in  capital  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  In  this  country  the  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  in  1905  amounted  to  $3,261,000,000,  the  larger 
part  of  which  helungcd  to  wage-earners. 

In  80  far  as  the  laborers  spend  their  wages  for  consiim- 
able  commoditiGs,  —  and  such  expenditures  form  siitj 
01-  eiglitv  per  cent  of  the  total,  —  they  aro 
MOMiiidiw-  dependent  upon  the  supplies  of  consumabU 
'^"  '  goods  now  in  the  markets.  But  these  con- 
sumable goods  in  the  market  are  the  prod- 
uct of  capital  and  labor  invested  in  ths  patt, 
and  are  only  sUglitly  increased  out  of  the  product  of  tlic 
week  or  month  for  which  the  laborer  is  paid.  Therfr 
fore,  the  amount  of  consumable  commodities  th&t 
laborers  can  buy  with  their  money  wages  depends  chieflj 
upon  pait,  not  upon  current  industry.  Modern  capital- 
istic production  requires  time,  and  the  goods  tn  tha 
market  this  week  or  this  month  are  largely  the  products 
of  the  industry  of  past  months  or  even  years.  If 
laborers  expend  their  incomes  for  house  rent  or  for 
houses  or  for  capital  goods,  thoy  may  draw  to  a  very 
large  extent  upon  the  products  of  industry  for  two  or 
three  decades  past.  But  money  wages  expended  for 
such  goods  as  food,  clothing,  fuel,  etc.,  can  command 
merely  the  products  of  the  last  few  months  or  the  last 
year  or  so.  Therefore,  the  quantity  of  such  goods 
secured  by  the  entire  laboring  class  of  a  country  cannot 
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increased  beyond  the  limits  set  by  the  productivity  of 
the  industry  of  the  immediate  past.  It  is  possible  for 
them  to  iucrease  gradually  as  the  productivity  of  a 
country's  industries  increases. 

§  284.  Economists  have  recognized  that  the  laborers' 
"standard  of  living"  sets  limits  below,  wliicli  general 
«-ages  cannot  fall.  The  standard  of  living  Tbeiimin 
of  the  wage-earning  classes  is  the  quantity  ge^^^^gf^ 
of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  c»iaMiaa, 
life  that  laborers  are  accustomed  to  enjoy.  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  is  a  force  that  limits  the  growth 
of  population,  hence  the  supply  of  labor  (  §  78).  A. 
eudden  increase  of  the  labor  supply  makes  the  conditions 
unfavorable  for  the  hired  laborers  when  they  make  theip 
wages  contracts,  while  a  decrease  in  the  supply  will 
make  the  conditions  more  advantageous.  Changes  in 
the  supply  of  labor  tend  to  adjust  general  wages  to  the 
standard  of  living. 

But  the  laborers'  standard  of  living  cannot  influence 
general  wages  permanently  except  as  it  affects  the  sup. 
ply    of    labor.       Now    the    supply    of     labor  Bmibenip- 
changes  slowly,  and  a  whole  generation  may  J^^*"' 
be  needed  to  effect  a  considerable  change,  "iKwiy. 
unless  emigration  or  immigration  talte  place.     Leaving 
these  last  forces  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment,  it 
is  apparent  that  if  wages  fall  below  the  present  standard 
of  living,  the  supply  of  labor  will  not  decrease  quickly. 
Therefore  the   standard   may  be   lowered    temporarily. 
When  this  occurs,  there  is  danger  that  the  rising  generju 
tion  of  laborers  may  be  brought  up  on  a  lower  plane  of 
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comfort ;  aud,  becoming  accustomed  to  it,  may  not  limit 
their  numljci-B.  Thou  the  standard  may  be  lowered 
permanently. 

If  laliorera  are  able  to  migrate  to  other  places  when 
wages   are  higlicr,  then  it   ia   easier   to  oiaintain  thu 
Tbe  iDiincace  standard   of  living.     If  wages    fall  below 
^^^^U^   the  aocuBtoined  standard,  emigration  will 
tioa.  decrease   the  aupjily  of  labor  more  quiclilj 

and  will  make  it  easier  to  restore  wages  to  the  former 
level.  On  the  other  hand,  if  immigration  brings  into 
the  country  a  supply  of  laborers  having  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living,  then  it  will  bo  harder  to  maintain  tlie 
existing  standard.  In  the  United  States  it  hiia  ofteu 
proved  true  that  immigrants  have  desired  to  improve 
their  standard  of  living,  and  have  not  tended  so  much 
to  depress  the  standard  of  American  laborers.  But 
of  many  of  the  immigrants  that  have  crowded  into  our 
large  cities  this  has  not  proved  true. 

Whenever  there  is  an  abundance  of  free  land,  hired 
laborers  find  it  easier  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
Tb«D(iccto(  living.  In  this  coniitry  it  has  been  so  e«8j 
freeiind.  f^j,  laborers  to  acquire  fertile  land  and  to 
engage  in  farming  on  their  own  account,  that  tbe 
aupply  of  hired  laborers  has  been  reduced  quickly  and 
easily  whenever  wages  have  fallen  below  the  incoms 
that  could  be  secured  from  agriculture.  In  the 
future,  American  wages  will  be  less  affected  by  thi* 
influence. 

Some  writers,  especially  the  socialists  at  the  preseot 
time,  have  assumed  that  the  standard  of  living  must 
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neceaearilf  be  Iot;  and  that  ^ages  tend  normally  to 
fall  to  the    very  lowest   point  where  the  laborers  can 
possibly  keep  themselves  alive  and  main-  ine tundirdd 
fain  the  supply  of   labor.      But  this  is  en-  ^^S,^^ 
tirely  false;  for  the  standard  of  living  has  ™i»ed. 
steadily   advanced    during   the  past   half-century,  and 
may  do  so  in  the  future.      Us  advance  depends  upon 
forces   that  are   partly   within   the   control  of   the   la- 
borer.    Public  education,  that  broadens  the  outlook  and 
the  interests  of  the  laborer,  tends  to  make  him  demand 
broader  opportunities,  and  to  refuse  to  bring  into  the 
world  children  for  whom  he  cannot  provide  a  fair  start 
in    life.      Moral  elevation,   and   everything   that  tends 
to  make  him  more  of  a  man,  elevates  the  standard  of 
his   living.      The  same  causes   enable  the  laborers  to 
combine    in   order  to    secure   by  intelligent   action  all 
the  wages  that  are  their  just  dues.     These  facts  are  ap- 
preciated by  the  working  classes  as  never  before,  and 
we  may  expect  a  continued  rise  of  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing.    Finally,  increased  wages  secured  in  this  manner 
would  not  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  other  classes  in 
the  community.     Greater  efficiency  is  a  natural  result 
of  an  improved  standard  of  living,  and  such  an  advance 
in  the   condition  of  the  laboring  classes  increases  the 
social  income  out  of  which  the  higher  wages    must 
come. 

§  285.  We   must   now   con.sider   why   the  wages  re- 
ceived by  hired  laborers  differ    in   various     Rji,a„ 
employments.     Manifestly,  laborers  compete     *•<«•■ 
with  one  another  as  far  as  possible  for  the  most  r] 
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able  positions;  and  it  is  necessary  to  explaia  whr  thig 
competition  does  not  produce  the  same  rate  of  wages  in 
all  employments. 

Laborers  in  their  rivalry  with  each  other  compete  for 
those   positions  that  offer  the  greatest  net  advantages. 

Other  things  besides  the  nominal  money  in- 

CompeliUon  °  ■' 

■moD?  iibor-    come   make  the  competition  for  any   place 
towari  occu-   '""""c  or  less  intense.     Besides  the  nominal 
paiioMoKer-  wages   offered,   laborers   may   consider  the 
"DetodTAn-    question  of  the  continuity  or  the  certainty 
of    employment,    preferring     lower    wages 
with   constant  employment.      Also   they  may  consider 
the   chances  for  failure  or  success  in  their  work.     If 
success  is   doubtful,  competition   will  be  less    intense. 
Furthermore,  laborers  may  consider  the  agreeableness 
or    disagreeableneas    of    the    employment,    preferring 
agreeable  work.     Natural  tastes  and  inclinations  affect 
their  decisions  on   these   points.      The   varying   social 
esteem  in  wlwch  different  employments  are  held  is  an- 
other important  consideration.     Finally,  the   intensity 
and  duration  of  the  exertion,  both  physical  and  mental,^  M 

affect  laborers'  judgments  in  such  matters.^     Any  em M 

ployment  will  appear  more  or  less  desirable  accordin^^E^ 
to  the  net  advantages  offered  after  all  these  conaidera  ^ 
tions  are  taken  into  account.  1 

§  286.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  all  laborers  are  no 
able  to  enter  into  competition  for  the  same  positions— 
even  if  all  should  estimate  the  net  advantages  la 
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eiselj  the  aame  manner.     Hired  em[iloyees  arc  diviJed 
into    non-competing  groups,  among  which  non-eompettng 
competition  is  very  imperfect  or  iB  altogether  u^^^l^*"* 
lacking.     These  groups  are  based  upon  at  least  five  seta 
of  causes :  — 

1.  Differences  in  intellectual  ability.     Some  men  are 
:nfit  for  responsible  positions,  and  unable  to  compete  for 

positions  requiring  any  high  degree  of  intellectual  ability. 

2.  Differences  in  moral  characteristics.  In  many 
positions  of  responsibility  the  fitness  of  the  employee 
may  depend  largely  upon  his  moral  character. 

3.  Differences  in  training  and  education,  both  general 
and  special.  General  education  may  increase  a  man's 
fitness  for  many  positions,  while  special  training  of  a 
technical  character  must  be  possessed  by  all  who  desire 
to  secure  employment  as  skilled  workmen. 

4.  Differences  in  physical  health,  strength,  and  en- 
durance. 

5.  Poverty  and  ignorance.  These  render  laborers 
onable  to  learn  where  better  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment may  be  found,  and  make  it  diPTicuIt  or  impossible 
tor  them  to  more  to  the  place  where  more  favorable 
openings  might  be  secured. 

Among  non-competing   groups  of   laborers  a  certain 
competition  may  exist  in  the  long  run,  Ijccause  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  children  of  one  group  to  fit 
themselrea  for  positions  in  others.     Then,  if     eaiaiatrt- 
any  group  enjoys  special  advantages,  more     """■ 
young  persons  will  strive  to  enter  that  trade  or  pro- 
fession.    Public  education  is  of  great  importance   in 
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making  poasible  this  indirect  competition  among  dif' 
forent  groups.'  Improved  moans  of  transportution  and 
facilities  for  spreading  intelligence  tend  to  increaie 
competition  among  those  persons  already  locatt.'d  Id 
particular  industries.  Yot,  when  all  these  allowances 
arc  made,  there  remain  well-defined,  non-compotiti^ 
groups.  The  lowest  groups  are  the  largest,  and  include 
almost  all  unskilled  laborers,  who  arc  not  protecU^d 
from  the  competition  of  their  fellows  by  the  poRscssiua 
of  special  training  or  skill.  Such  laborers  often  have  no 
choice  whatever  in  their  work,  and  must  accept  whatever 
oomes  to  hand.  Even  in  the  most  unhealthy  and  dis- 
agreeable occupations  wages  are  often  low  because  the 
wiirkers  have  no  alternative  open  to  them.  Above  these, 
come  groups  of  skilled  workmL-n  SL-pariitL-d  from  each 
other  by  the  tliificulties  of  changing  from  one  trade  to 
another.  Then  come  the  lower  grades  of  pergoni 
engaged  in  labor  of  a  more  intellectual  character. 
Finally,  there  are  small  groups  of  responsible  brain- 
workers,  possessing  unusual  abilities  and  enjoyiog 
exceptional  training. 

§  287.    We  are  now  ready  to  explain  diEFerences  in 

relative  wa^s.     The  first  thing  to  notice  is  that  society 

nr  dOMi  of  must  pay  for  a  given  supply  of  any  commodity 

La^^u^     or  services  a  price  high  enough  to  cover  tlio 

w««.  marginal  expenses  of  producing  it.    These 

marginal  expenses  include  the  cost  for  labor,  so  that  we 
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may  say  that  the  price  of  auy  commodity  or  service 
must  bo  high  enough  to  enable  emjih^yers  to  pay  suffi- 
cient wages  to  secure  the  highest-priced  laborers  needed 
to  produce  the  required  supply.  Then,  leaving  tho 
employer  out  of  consideration,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  supply  of  any  commodity  or  service  will  be  so 
regulated  that  its  price,  or  its  marginal  utility  to 
society,  will  balance  the  expense  of  securing  the  most 
expensive,  or  marginal,  portion  of  the  labor  needed  to 
produce  the  supply.  Relative  wages,  therefore,  are  de- 
termined by  a  balancing  of  the  forces  of  demand  and 
supply. 

Id    the  chapter  on   value,  it   has    been   shown   that 
demand  depends  upon  the  marginal  utility  of  the  com- 
modity or  sernce  to  society.     It  remains  to    Fon:«tUiat 
explain  briefly  the  operation   of  the  forces    S^!^^°^ 
that  control    the   supply  of   labor  available    »nppiy- 
for   the   production   of   any    particular    commodity    or 
service.     The   supply   available    is   determined  by   the 
difficulty   of    securing   men    of    the  ability,   character, 
strength,  and  training  required  for  the  performance  of 
the  work  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  goods  in 
question.     This  difficulty  will  be  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  following  circumstances ;  — 

1.  The  responsibilities  imposed  upon  workers,  and  the 
intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  required. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  training,  education,  and  acquired 
Bldll  that  must  be  possessed  by  the  worker. 

3.  The  intensity  of  the  exertion,  whether  mental  or 
|)hyaical. 
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4.  A greeableness  and  healthfulneHs  of  the  wort ; 
the  social  esteem  in  which  the  laborer  is  held. 

5.  In  this  connection,  the  student  must  notice  that  the 
family  is  often  the  economic  unit.  When  the  wife  or 
children  are  able  to  enter  the  trade,  and  thus  increase 
the  earnings  of  the  family  above  the  former  level,  the 
wages  received  by  the  father  are  likely  to  fall,  because 
the  expense  of  securing  his  services  is  less  than  it  would 
bo  if  he  were  obliged  to  support  the  family  wholly  out 
of  his  earnings. 

vni.  Proati. 

§  288.  Any  person  who  possesses  capital,  or  can 
induce  other  people  to  place  capital  in  his  control,  may 
TitpodtioDof  enter  almost  any  line  of  industry  as  an 
tBt  entreyre-  organizer  and  independent  manager  of  busi- 
undeitiker.  ness,  and  an  employer  of  labor.  The  em- 
ployer's, or  entrepreneur's,  chances  for  making  a  profit 
from  his  investment  of  capital  depend  upon  bis  ability 
to  produce  and  sell  products  for  more  than  he  expends 
in  placing  them  in  the  market  The  expectation  of  mak- 
ing such  a  profit  induces  men  to  undertake  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  business  management. 

The  investment  of  labor  and  capital  in  any  line  of 
production  is  attended  by  more  or  less  risk.  It  ia 
Thtriitoirf  possible  that  the  product  of  the  enterprise 
inyenment.  Qj^y  ^ot  be  in  Sufficient  demand  to  m&ke 
the  investment  remunerative.  Tt  is  possible  that  other 
producers  may  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  more 
cheaply.    Tn  case  a  business  enterprise  fails  to  find  a 
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nerative  demand  for  its  product,  or  is  rniable  to 
make  a  profit  by  selling  at  prices  as  low  as  those  offered 
by  competitors,  then  the  labor  and  capital  invested  iu  it 
have  been  misapplied.  Every  sucli  failure  causes  a  social 
loss,  and  it  is  important  to  avoid  unnecessary  wastes  of 
this  character.  The  law  throws  upon  the  employer,  op 
entrepreneur,  the  primary  responsibility  for  such  losses. 
People  are  allowed  to  establish  enterprises  only  upon 
condition  that  they  assume  t'le  risk  of  failure,  Entre- 
preneurs mnst  satisfy  all  obligations  that  they  incur 
before  they  can  secure  any  profits  from  their  invest- 
ments. In  ease  of  loas,  the  entrepreneur  must  meet  his 
obligations  by  drawing  upon  his  capital.  By  throwing 
upon  employers  the  risks  of  business  management,  so- 
ciety constantly  eliminates  inefficient  managers  and 
places  the  control  of  its  productive  forces  in  the  hands 
of  those  organizers  who  prove  themselves  most  efficient. 
Society  can  afford  to  allow  successful  managers  to  make 
large  profits,  if,  by  so  doing,  it  is  guaranteed  the  most 
effective  control  and  direction  possible  under  present 
conditions. 

I    §  289.  The  profita  received  by  employers  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  namely,  nece»»ary  and  differential 

profits.     Necessary  profits  are  the  minimum 

iKccaat7  Mid 
returns   that  society  must  pay   to  all   the  dutcraottn 

employers  needed   to   furnish  the  requisite 

supply  of  any  commodity.     If   fifty  employers  are  en. 

gaged   in   furnishing   the   needed   supply   at   a   certain 

price,  we  know  that  the  price  will  be  high  enough  to 

cover   the  expenses  of   producing  the   most   expensive 
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or  marginal  portion  of  tho  supply.  Any  employers  who 
try  to  cuter  the  buBiuess,  but  are  unable  to  sell  at  this 
price,  will  have  to  fail  and  give  up  tlieir  attempts  to 
compete.  But  the  marginal  producers,  who  furnish  the 
most  expensive  portion  of  the  supply,  just  manage  to  get 
a  fair  return  on  their  investments.  Prices  must  be  high 
enough  to  allow  marginal  employers  to  secure  a  neces- 
sary or  minimum  profit.  Other  employers  who  produce 
-goods  at  leas  than  this  marginal  expense  will  secure, not 
only  necessary  profits,  hut  also  a  further  differential 
proQt  that  depends  upon  the  differencea  in  their  costo 
of  production. 

§  290.  The  necessary  profits  received  by  all  em- 
ployers, even  the  marginal  ones,  are  composed  of  two 
elements.  Firgt,  they  include  interest  on 
invested  capital,  computed  at  the  current 
market  rates.  If  employers  could  not  secure  interest 
ou  their  capital  sufBcieut  to  cover  the  difference  between 
future  and  present  income,  investments  would  diminish; 
and  prices  of  commodities  would  rise  high  enough  to 
insure  an  adequate  return  to  capital.  The  second  ele- 
ment in  necessary  profits  is  the  remuneration  for  the 
efforts  and  trouble  that  employers  incur  in  the  manage- 
ment of  productive  enterprises.  Economists  call  this 
element "  wages  of  superintendence,"  a  term  that  empha- 
sizes the  resemblance  of  this  part  of  necessary  profits  tw 
the  wages  of  labor.  The  resemblance  is  marked  because 
both  forms  of  income  are  returns  for  personal  exertion. 
Furthermore,  both  are  governed  by  the  same  principle, 
namely,  that  the  temuueration  miust  be  sufficient  to  cover 
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the  cost  of  seouring  a  suflicietit  supply  of  workers.  In 
computing  necesaary  profita,  finally,  good  years  muat  be 
averaged  with  bad.  Some  years  a  business  may  yield 
no  profits  whatever,  or  may  yield  less  than  necessary 
profits.  In  others  the  returns  may  be  above  the  mini- 
mum rate.  But  taking  a  term  of  years  into  conaidera- 
tion,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  marginal  employers 
must  secure  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  their  capital 
and  a  fair  return  for  their  pereonal  exertion. 

I  291.  Those  employers  who  produce  goods  for  less 
than  the  marginal  expense,  for  which  the  consumers 
have  to  recompense  the  marginal  employers,  DUferaum 
secure  diflFerential  profits.  Tliese  returns  S'^'*' 
are  called  "  pure  profits "  by  some  economists.  It  is 
the  prospect  of  tliese  extra,  unusual  gains  that  leads 
men  to  prefer  the  greater  risks  and  cares  of  business 
management  to  the  smaller  risks  and  cares  of  lending 
their  capital  to  active  managers.  The  amount  of  these 
diETerential  profits  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  these  superior  entrepreneur  have  over 
the  marginal  producers.  This  advantage  may  arise  from 
the  following  causes:  — 

1.  It  may  come  from  superior  personal  ability.  The 
success  of  a  business  depends  upon  able  management 
even  more  than  upon  efficient  labor.  Bad  judgment  in 
the  purchase  of  materials  or  in  the  sale  of  the  product 
may  make  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
Thorough  supervision  and  efficient  organization  of  all 
branches  of  the  business  have  much  to  do  with  success 
m  producing  at  a  low  cost     Superior  personal  ability  of 
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the  employer  accoimfa  for  part  of  the  di£fereiitial  proGts 
secured  by  some  enterprises. 

2.  The  posseBsioQ  of  patents  maj  enable  an  employer 
to  produce  at  leas  than  the  marginal  expense,  and  so  to 
secure  a  differential  profit.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill, 
"  If  the  value  of  the  product  continues  to  be  regulated 
b;  what  it  casta  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  persist  in 
the  old  process,  the  patentee  will  make  an  extra  profit 
equal  to  the  advantage  which  hia  process  possesses  over 
theirs." 

8.  Mere  chance  or  good  fortune  sometimes  enables 
Bomc  employers  to  secure  differential  profits. 

Differential   profitB  are  likely   to  be  of  a  temporary 
character.    The  personal  ability  of  the  entrepreneur  may 
Gcnenicaa*    enable  the   differential    profit  to  continne 
SS^S"  during  his  lifetime,  but  at  his  death  it  is 
FToHti.  likely  to  cease.     We  have  notable  instances 

of  great  organizers  who  have  earned  immense  pergonal 
profits  that  were  not  secured  from  the  businesses  after 
the  founders  died.  Moreover,  such  personal  profits  are 
likely  to  disappear  as  soon  as  other  producers  succeed  in 
producing  at  the  same  cost.  This  is  happening  continu- 
ally. The  marginal  cost  of  production  steadily  falls, 
and  the  advantage  possessed  formerly  by  superior  em- 
ployers is  lessened.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  pure 
profits  consist  "  of  wealth  created  by  the  powers  of  given 
undertakers  over  and  above  what  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  same  application  of  labor  and  capital  under 
less  efficient  leadership  oi-  management,"  They  are  a 
surplus  that  does  not  affect  prices,  since  they  are  deter 
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mined  by  the  marginal  expenses  of  production  under 
the  least  efficient  employers  that  are  able  to  keep  in 
business.  "Anger  at  the  great  captains  of  industry  on 
account  of  tlie  pure  profits  whicli  they  acquire  ia  not 
only  groundless  but  insane.  Rather  it  ia  the  stupid  and 
unsuccessful  undertakers  who  deserve  blame,  sinking 
capital  and  starving  laborers." 

§  292,  The  profits  secured  by  managers  of  monopo- 
listic undertakings  differ  from  the  profits  gained  in  com- 
petitive enterprises.  The  cauKes  that  enable  Hoaoptir 
enfreprenearBto  secure  the  power  to  fii  prices  s™'*'"' 
at  the  point  of  highest  net  returns  have  been  discussed  in 
a  previous  chapter.  These  are  rare  personal  abilities, 
exclusive  legal  rights  and  privileges,  the  monopoly  of 
uaturol  agents,  or  capitalistic  organization.  The  amount 
of  the  profits  gained  by  the  monopolist  will  depend  upon 
two  circumstances :  — 

1.  It  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  his  product  that 
he  can  sell  before  he  reaches  ttie  point  of  highest  net 
returns,  at  which  an  increased  product  would  lower  prices 
so  that  the  net  profits  from  his  sales  would  be  decreased. 
This  can  be  expressed  in  another  way.  Monopoly  profits 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  capital  that  can  he  !□- 
vested  in  the  business  before  the  product  becomes  so 
great  as  to  oblige  the  monopolist  to  sell  it  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  which  yields  the  highest  net  returns. 

2.  It  will  dejiend  upon  the  surplus  of  price  above  cost 
on  each  unit  of  supply,  on  the  product  of  each  unit  of 
invested  capital. 

When  a  monopoly  arises,  not  from  rare  personal  Qbili* 
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from  legal  rights  and  franchises,  from  rare 
natural  agents,  or  from  capitalistic  organi- 
zation, the  monopoly  profits  maj  be  of  a 
permanent  character.  It  is  true  that  oew 
inventions  and  new  busiiieBs  methods  may 
destroy  such  a  monopoly,  yet  the  profits  secured  from 
such  a  business  are  not  personal,  and  are  not  due  to  the 
skill  of  one  man.  For  this  reason  they  are  sufficiently 
permanent  in  character  to  make  it  possible  to  capitalize 
them  and  transfer  them  to  other  persons.  Suppose  that 
patents,  raro  natural  agents,  or  capitalistic  organization 
enable  an  employer  to  realize  annually  a  net  profit  that 
exceeds  by  $30,000  the  necessary  profits  secured  by  all 
employers.  Then  these  monopoly  profits  may  be  capital- 
ized at  the  current  rate  of  interest,  say  six  per  cent,  and 
the  business  may  be  sold  for  $500,000  more  than  the 
actual  capital  invested  in  it.  There  have  been  many 
instances  in  which  monopolistic  undertakings  have  been 
capitalized  at  from  two  to  five  times  the  actual  investment - 
of  capital.  When  the  enterprise  is  of  a  quasi-publics 
character,  such  as  a  gas  company  or  a  railroad,  monopoly 
profits  are  often  capitalized  in  order  to  conceal  the  ex- 
cessive profits  realized  on  the  capital  actually  invested. 

Since  monopoly  profits  are  realized   by  limiting  the 

supply  BO  that  its  price  can  be  fixed  at  the  point  of  high- 

CoDdndUic      est  net  returns,  it  follows  that  tliey  are  a 

^^"i^"  «^"8e  of  high   prices.      All  consumers   pay 

pmfiw.  more  than  if  prices  were  fixed  at  the  point 

where  they  covered  the  marginal  expenses  of  production, 

as  they  are  in  competitive  undertakings.   When  monopoly 
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profits  are  capitalued  ond  the  business  sold  on  the  basis 
of  such  capitalization,  conaiimcra  will  continue  to  pay 
a  monopoly  price,  while  the  managers  of  the  enterprise 
Till  secure  only  an  average  rate  of  profit  on  their  inflated 
capitalization. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


THE    WAGES   STSTKal. 


■ 


t.  General  Conaideratioiis  on  tbe  Labor  Contract. 
§  293.  Tbe  bired  laborer  stUa  Ills  labor  to  au  em 
ployer  for  a  stipulated  wage.  The  legal  theory  ia  that 
He  nature  oi  labor  is  property,  and  that  the  laborer  sells 
contnci.  his  piopei'ty  to  an  employer,  —  just  as  the 
owuer  of  any  commodity  may  dispose  of  his  property  in 
a  market.  In  this  way  labor  is  called  a  commodity,  and 
the  hired  laborer  ia  said  to  dispose  of  his  commodity, 
labor,  ill  return  for  stipulated  wages. 

In  theory,  the  modern  labor  contract  is   a  free  con- 
tract, voluntarily  entered    into  by   employer   and    em- 
ployee.     In   this    country   the    courts    a 
inclined  to  insist  that  Ibis  theoretical  free — 
dom  shall  be   maintained,  and   that   the  law  shall  nofc 
interfere  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  labor  more  than 
in  dealingB  in  other  commodities.     They  often  declare 
laws  unconstitutional   that   attempt  to  prevent  certain 
contracts  from  being  made  by  employers  and  laborers, 
E'ew  people  realize,  however,  that    the  freedom  nov 
claimed  for  the  labor  contract  has  not  always  e.tiated. 
To  consider  merely  the  case  of  England,  it  is  easy  to 
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show  that  this  hae  been  developed  largely  during  the  last 
century.  The  Statute  of  Apprentices  aimed  to  pre- 
Tent  employers  from  hiring  laborers  who  had  not  served 
a  seven-year  apprenticeship  and  become  connected  with 
some  guild,  while  it  prevented  laborers  from  choosing 
freely  their  occupalions.  Acts  of  Parliament  attempted 
to  regulate  rates  of  wages,  intrusting  the  assessment  of 
wages  to  justices  of  the  peace.  Tliese  acts  were  not 
repealed  until  1813  and  1814,  although  they  had  been 
nearly  obsolete  J'or  some  time  before.  In  other  words, 
the  modem  labor  contract  is  an  historical  product;  it 
has  been  modified  in  the  past  as  it  has  assumed  the 
present  form,  and  it  may  be  modified  in  the  future. 

§  294.  Labor  is  bought  and  sold  in  tlie  labor  market 
in  much  the  same  way  aa  any  other  commodity.  But 
it  is    possible  to  show  that   labor  differs  t«iwri»i 

'  ipecUl  com- 

frora  most  other  commodities  in  important  modity, witn 

respects,  several  of  which  arc  here  given.        J^J^  „,^ 

Firet,  it  ia  evident  that  the  laborer  and  bis  work  are 

inseparable.    The  seller  of  other  commodities  parts  with 

tliem  when  he  effects  hia  sale.     "It  matters  THetaboretn 

uothing  to  the  seller  of  bricks  wliether  they  fronmii 

are  to  be  used   in  building  a  palace  or  a  ^[^_    "* 

sewer  ;  but  it  matters  a  great  deal  to  the  seller  of  labor, 

who  undertakes  to  perform  a  task  of  given   difficulty, 

whether  or  not  the  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  done  is  a 

\vhole8ome  and  a  pleasant  one,  and  whether  or  not  his 

Associates  will  be  such  as  he  cares  to  have,"    Since  the 

■Vorker  is  inseparable  from  his  work,  he  is  concerned  in 

^e  conditions  of  his  employment.    The  person  who 
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buys  has  to  exercise  necessarily  some  control  over  the 
person  who  sells  labor.  The  buyer  determines  the 
question  of  residence  and  tlie  place  of  work,  to  a  very 
large  extent.  He  has  more  or  less  control  over  the 
companions  and  all  the  surroundings  of  the  laborer  dur- 
ing working  hours.  This  extends  to  circumstances  that 
affect  the  health  of  the  worker,  such  as  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  to  those  tliat  may  affect  his  safety,  as  in  the 
case  of  machinery  that  endangers  both  body  and  life. 
Finally,  the  labor  contract  involves  a  large  degree  of 
control  by  the  cm|jloyer  over  the  length  of  the  working 
day  and  the  time  of  beginning  and  ending  work. 

In  the  second  place,  labor  resembles  a  perishable  com- 
modity wliicb  the  seller  is  likely  to  be  obliged  to  dispose 
uiwr  of  in  a  forced  sale.     The  hired  laborer  com — 

Kriiiirtie       monly  has  small  reserve  funds  upon  whic 
canuBodiiy.      ])e  ^^u  depend  for  support,  and  is  obliged  t 
sell  his  commodity  at  once  for  whatever  price  may 
secured,'     "The  seller  of  any  other  goods,  by  the  ver 
fact  that  he  has  them  to  sell,  has  some  capital  u 
which  he  can  live  while  he  is  trying  to  make  a  satisfa 
tory   contract."     Even  if  tlie  goods  are  perishable,  tl 
seller  has   his  labor  to  fall  back  upon   as   a  means 
support,  while  the  laborer  has  merely  his  labor  betwe: 
him   and   starvation.     Since   (he   individual    laborer 
normally  in  the  position  of  a  man  obliged  to  mab^s  a 
forced  sale,  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  making  the  labor 
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'  Moreorer,  the  laborer  who  loses  a  siogls  tta;'s  euigilormonl  is  luaAllv 
uiiiMo  ever  to  rciuifr  thut  lost  op|ior( unity.  This  is  uftcu  true  of  capiraX. 
howeiet,  m  that  Uiii  pecuUuit/  is  not  coufiaed  oltogetliet  to  Imbor. 
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fract.  Furthermore,  poverty,  and  aometimea  igno- 
rance, may  prevent  him  from  seeking  the  most  favor- 
able markets.  A  laborer,  especially  if  he  has  a  family, 
finds  it  difficult  to  take  bis  commodity,  labor,  to  distant 
markets  where  wages  are  higher. 

A  third  peculiarity  is  connected  with  the  one  first 
mentioned.  The  supply  of  labor  changes  very  slowly, 
and  only  through  changes  in  the  number  of  The  anpti;  ot 
laborers.  The  supply  of  other  cominodilies  mapccauiar 
can  be  decreased  by  stopping  production.  '»■'""'■ 
But  it  is  far  leas  easy  to  decrease  the  number  of  la- 
borers wboQ  falling  prices  lead  to  a  partial  auspennion 
of  productive  industry,  and  throw  many  men  out  of  em- 
ployment. When  a  decreased  demand  for  labor  causes 
both  low  wages  and  lack  of  employment,  then  large 
numbers  of  unemployed  laborers  press  into  the  market 
and  bid  for  work.  Thus  a  decreased  demand  may  bring 
an  increased  supply  of  labor  into  the  market.  On  the 
other  band,  when  demand  begins  to  increase  after  a 
period  of  hard  times  and  low  wages,  a  "  reserve  army  " 
of  certain  unemployed  laborers,  "  which  the  poor-houses 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole  population  had  supported 
ae  long  as  dullness  in  the  business  continued," 
presses  into  the  labor  market  and  increases  the  supply. 
The    price    of    labor   cannot    rise    greatly    as    demand 

increases  until  this  army  of  unemployed  has  been  taken 

back   into  the  ranks  of  industry. 

§  295.    Although  in  theory  the  labor    contract   is   a 

voluntary   agreement  freely   entered  into   by   employer 

and  laborer,  the  economist  finds  reasons  for  believing 
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that  this  freedom  is  often  more  nominal   than  reil 

He  finds  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  commodity,  labor, 

are  such  that  the  individual  seller  is  UIcol; 

re^treedom    *"  ^'^  *''  *  disadvantage   as  compared  with 

Id  ue  i«i»or     the  buyer,  bo  that  there  may  be  no  real  f reo- 
raalnct.  ,.       . 

dom  or  equality  m  contracts  for  the  sale  of 

labor.  An  extreme  instance  of  this  is  found  in  tlie  cue 
of  a  demand  made  that  certain  English  mines  should  be 
inspected  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  terrible 
accidents.  The  representative  of  the  mine  owners 
aslced,  "  Is  it  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  miners  whether 
they  go  into  the  niiucs  or  not  ?"  "  Certainly,"  was  tlie 
answer  of  the  witness,  "  but  it  ia  not  at  their  pleasure 
not  to  starve  if  they  do  not  go  into  the  mines."  When 
laborers  have  to  make  a  forced  sale  of  their  labor,  theif 
freedom  of  contract  ia  more  nominal  than  real.  When 
women  and  children  stand  individually  before  the  man- 
ager of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  capital,  it  is  possiblg 
that  there  may  be  little  freedom  and  leas  equality  in  tliQ 
contract  by  which  they  sell  their  services.  The  public 
has  become  dimly  conscious  lliat  between  two  parties  of 
such  unequal  knowledge,  resources,  and  strength  u  a 
single  laborer  and  the  employer  of  a  hundred  workmen, 
the  wage  contract  cannot  be  entirely  equal  and  frvc. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  character  of  the  contract  hn» 
been  appreciably  altered  in  several  directions,  in  order 
to  secure  greater  equality  of  conditions  between  the  con- 
tracting parties.  In  legislation  and  in  actual  practice 
alike  we  have  realized  that  "  there  is  no  greater  in- 
equality than  the  ec^nal  treatment  of  nnequals.' 
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§  296.    When  the  InduBtrial  Revolution  necessitated 
the  repeal  of  tlie  old  regulations  by  ^hich  English  in- 
dustry had  been  restricted,  employers  and  Keatrictioii ot 
individual  laborers  were  left  free  to  settle  Jf^',"^'""" 
their  mutual  relations  by  a  labor  contract  weiiuaoii. 
that  was  legally  free.     But  such  unrestricted  freedom  of 
contract  soon  produced  some  of  the  most  terrible  effects 
recorded  in  economic  history.     Women   and  children 
were  forced  to  work  in  factories  and  mines  under  condi- 
tions that  proved  destructive  of  body  and  soul.     Hours 
of    labor   were   prolonged   beyond   the    most    extreme 
powers  of  human  endurance,  and  no  care  was  taken  to 
protect  the  operatives   from  the  most  dangerous  acci- 
dents.    Tn  1802  Parliament  passed  the  first  of  a  series 
of  Factory  Acts,  which  gradually  restricted  the  freedom 
of  the  labor  contract,     These  laws  were  consolidated 
and  systematized  in  1878,  and  have  been  extended  since 
that  date.     They  have  restricted  the  hours  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  women  and  children,  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  children  under  a  certain   age,  and 
preventing  both  women  and  children  from  contracting 
to  work  under  improper  conditions.     Suitable  ventila- 
tion and  sanitation  of  factories  have  been  required,  and 
employees  have  been   protected   to  gome   extent   from 
injury  by  dangerous  machinery.     These  laws  applied  at 
first  only  to  women  and  children  directly,  not  to  adult 
males.     AX  the  present  day  there  is  less  interference 
vith  labor  contracts  made  by  men.    Tet  acts  prohibit- 
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ing  "  truck  "  paymentB,'  regulating  the  payment  of  sea. 
mea's  and  miners'  wages,  and  the  employment  of  all 
workers  in  certain  dangerous  trades,  have  BCriousljr  re- 
stricted labor  contracts  of  adult  males. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  been,  on  the  vhole, 
less  restriction  of  the  labor  contract.     Still  manv  staus, 

particularly  in  the  Northeast,  where  mao- 
Kterltciila-      ,  ,       ,         ,       , 

tioDisthe      ufnctures  are  further  developed,  have  pasgud 
cpjicdsum.  g^^ij  ^^jg      ^g  \\hve   laws  requiring  projicf 

eanitation,  ventilation,  and  protection  of  employees  from 
bodily  injury.  •'  Truck "  payments  have  often  been 
prohibited.  The  employment  of  children  under  a  suit- 
able age  has  been  prevented  in  some  cases,  while  the 
hours  of  employment  of  women  and  children  have  been 
limited  to  eight  or  ten  in  certain  Btates.  In  this  move- 
ment MaasachuBctts  has  taken  the  lead. 

§  297.    The  student  should  bo  reminded,  first  of  all, 

that  many  of  the  evils  at  which  these  laws  are  directed 

GeflcnicoB-     existed  before  the  present  era  of  capitalistio 

;|;|^"^^   production.      The   growth    of    the  factorj 

ive  leeuuuon.  system  served  partly  to  bring  them  to  light, 

although  it  certainly  did  a  great  deal  to  intensify  some  o( 

them.    It  will  bo  seen  that  the  fewest  regulations  have 

been  placed  upon  labor  contracts  made  by  adult  malea. 

This  has  been  because  men  have  been  considered  to  be 

better  able  to  make  equal   contracts  with  employera, 

while  women  and  children  have  been  thought  to  need 

>  "Track"  pajmeuU  are  made  In  commodiiJes  tuppUed  unallr  I7 
•torea  kept  by  emplojen.  Thftf  hare  often  been  tMort«d  10  u  a  idmm 
of  roMiing  lalwrera  by  chitrging;  axocbitaiit  piice*  tbat  Tutuallj  ndncad 

tbe  real  wages  received. 
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jre  protectioD,  1'liese  restrictions  have  been  based 
upon  the  principle  tliat  wage-earners  are  not  able  to 
contract  with  their  emplajers  on  entirely  equal  terms 
concerning  those  coiiJitions  of  employment  that  re- 
strictive laws  have  sought  to  regulate.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  must  admit  that  the  nominal  freedom  of 
tlie  labor  contract  has  been  decidedly  abridged  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation. 

In   this  country  the  courts  have  often  declared  these 
labor  laws  to  he  unconstitutional,  sometimes  upon  the 
ground   that  they  iiave  infringed  upon  the    y-^j^ 
right  of  free  contract.     But  there  has  been    ddoiuot 
a    lack-  of   agreement   in    the   decisions    of 
the  courts  of  the  various  states.     Some  courts  uphold 
laws    that   others   have   declared  unconstitutional,  and 
judges  in  different  states  have  declared  the  same  laws 
unconstitutional  on  totally  different  grounds.      Only  a 
part  of  tliese  conflicting  opinions  can  be  explained  by 
differences  in    state   constitutions,  and   the   layman   is 
rather  driven   to  the  conclusion  that  these  particular 
questions  of  judicial  interpretation  depend  largely  upon 
latitude  and  longitude.     In  the  long  run  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  courts  will   uphold  as  much  of  this  legis- 
lation  restricting  the  labor   contract   as   proves  to   be 
necessary  to  obviate  evil  results  that  are  seen  to  occur 
from  the  practical  inequality  of  the  individual  laborer 
aad    employer.      Here,   as   in    other   cases,  the   courts 
will    find  ways   by  which  they  can  uphold  the   consti- 
tutjonalily  of  legislation  that  experience  shows  to  be 
necessary. 
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of  labor 
orfuilutloiu. 


m,   Lftbor  Oreaiutationa  and  tbe  Labor  Cootract. 

§  298.  Modern  labor  organizations  are  combinationi 
of  hired  laborcra.  They  have  developed  iiatnrally  out 
of  the  sharp  sc|>aration  of  the  laboring  jinil 
employing  classes  onused  by  modern  ca]ii- 
taJistic  production.  Ab  the  distance  betffci:u 
the  employor  and  the  hired  worker  widened,  it  was  la- 
evitable  that  laborers  should  realize  the  need  of  combin- 
ing to  protect  and  advance  their  interests  at  a  elan.  In 
England  the  growth  of  labor  organizations  was  nion 
rapid  than  in  this  country,  and  Ihe  English  trade  iniimii 
are  much  further  developed  titnn  ihe  American.  ■ 

The  earlier  organ JKations,  or  trades  unions,  were  com- 
posed chiefly  of  skilled  workmen,  and  were  organlztd 
in  separate   trades  or  crafts.     Thev  seldom 
ttittnr  acted  together,  and  had  litlle  sympathy  for 

""  '  unorganized  or  unskilled  laborers  as  adast; 

but  sought  rather  to  further  their  own  immediate  intl;^ 
ests.  The  more  recent  orgnnizal ions  are  reprrsented  in 
this  country  chiefly  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  in  Eng- 
land by  the  "  now  trade  unionism."  They  seek  lo  unite 
all  hired  workers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  and  f-o  improvo 
the  condition  of  the  entire  class  of  wage-earners.  Per- 
haps they  show,  also,  more  of  a  disposition  to  institute 
political  movements  in  behalf  of  their  class.  More 
recently  still,  in  this  country,  the  trades  unions  and 
Knights  of  Labor  have  cojiled  each  other's  policy  to 
some  extent.  Tlio  trades  unions  have  formed  centrel 
labor  unions  in  cities,  in  which  unions  of  diETerent  crtfla 
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ve  joined  in  common  action.  Tlien  tliey  have  estab- 
lislied  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  a  national 
combination  of  trades  unions.  Meanwliilc  the  Knights 
of  Labor  have  formed  district  asscmblien  composed  of 
laborers  organized  by  separate  crafts.  Tlie  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  not 
as  a  rule  worked  in  harmony.  The  number  of  organ- 
ized laborers  in  the  entire  country  is  to-day  estimated 
at  more  than  two  millions. 

§  299.   The  objects   of   labor   organizations    may   be 
classified  in  the  following  manner:—  ottectttrf 

^■3.  By  regular  assessments  upon  their  i»i>or  ort»ii- 
^Rmbers  they  raise  large  sums  for  the 
purposes  of  tlie  associations.  These  funds  often  are 
employed  in  insurance  and  benefit  schemes,  by  which 
sick,  injured,  or  unemployed  members  are  assisted.  In 
1898  it  ap|>eflrcd  that  682  English  trades  unions  dis- 
bursed 110,928,076,  of  which  sum  fully  ^ao  half  was 
employed  in  this  manner.  The  possession  of  this  prop- 
erty makes  these  unions  more  conservative  and  more 
responsible  organizations, 

2.  They  aim  to  educate  laborers  in  various  ways,  and 
to  promote  culture  and  social  intercourse  among  their 
members.  In  their  debates  and  the  administration  of 
their  affairs,  members  often  secure  valuable  training. 

3.  They  frequently  encourage  cooperative  enterprises 
among  their  members,  and  desire  to  promote  self- 
employment. 

4.  They  sometimes  enter  into  political  movements,  and 
thus  influence  much  labor  legislation  in  their  favor. 
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5.  Filially,  thev  aim  to  secure  praHieal  as  well  vi 
nominal  fieedoin  and  equality  in  tin;  labor  contract. 
For  tliis  pui'[ioec  they  seek  to  control  tlic  supply  of 
labor  in  two  ways:  f ir«C,  they  aa&iat  luburers  to  mon 
to  Ic89  crowded  labor  markets  when  the  supjily  bocinnci 
excessive.  Sucomi,  they  may  try  to  control  the  future 
supply  of  labor  in  particular  crafta  by  restricting  the 
number  of  apprentices  admitted  into  each  trade.  More 
thiui  this,  they  st^ck  to  secure  collective  bargainiue 
with  employers.  This  subject  requires  more  detaileJ 
treatment. 

§  300.  Perhaps  the  most  important  single  feature  of 
labor  organizations  is  their  effort  to  tiiibslituto  colli-clive 
(j^jjuve  bargaining  between  employers  and  associi- 
**'Tt*'^'«-  tions  of  employees  for  contracts  betwccD 
employers  and  individual  laborers.  They  believe  that 
a  single  worker  is  usuiiUy  ftt  a  disadvantage  in  mitfcing 
a  contract  with  his  employer,  while  an  organization  of 
laborers  can  drive  a  more  equal  bargain.  Bspcrieace 
has  shown  that  this  is  no.  Organized  laborers  can  refuee 
to  make  a  contract  on  terms  deemed  nnjust,  because 
they  can  fall  back  upon  the  funds  of  tJieir  unions  in 
case  they  lose  an  opportmiity  to  work.  This  makes  it 
less  necessary  to  sell  their  labor  at  a  forced  sale,  for  it 
enables  them  to  hold  out  for  better  terms.  Secondly, 
labor  organizations  can  prevent  their  own  members  from 
taking  the  places  of  those  who  refuse  to  accept  tlie 
terms  offered  by  employers,  while  often  they  dissuade 
outside  laborers  from  doing  so.  This  has  compelled 
employers  to  offer  better  terms. 
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Organized  laborers  can,  therefore,  utilize  the  etrike  aa 
1  meuns  of  Bccuring  better  terms.     Manifestly,  strikes 
are  evil  in  themselves,  since  they  cause  loss    s(rik««»nd 
ttoth  to  employers  and  laborers;  while  they    '"r=«'»- 
arouse   bitter   contests    of   strength,   and   often   incon- 
venience the  public.     They  may  be  defended  only  when 
the;^  are  the  sole  alternative  to  yielding  to  unjust  terma 
ofifered  by  employers.     Many  strikes  have  been  unwise 
and   unjust ;  many  others  Lave  been   thoroughly  justi- 
fiable.    They  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  prosperous 
times,  "  upon  a  rising  market"     Sometimes,  if  employ- 
ers have  engaged  to  complete   large  amounts  of   work 
within  a  certain   time,  the   laborers   may  force  a  con- 
tract in  which  the  employers  are  at  a   positive  disad- 
vantage.    From  January  1,  1881,  to  the  end  of  1900,  it 
appears  that  22,793  strikes,  involving  117,609  establish- 
ments, occurred  in  the  United  States.     In  50.77  per  cent 
of  these  estaljlishments  the  strikes  succeeded,  in  13.04 
per  cent  they  were  partially  successful,  while  in  36.19 
per  cent  they  failed.^    Even  when  strikes  fail,  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  employees  are  able  to  strike  again  may 
Becnre   more  favorable  terms  to  laborers,  without  the 
tiecessity  for  future  occurrences  of  this  sort.     The  boy- 
cott is  a  second  weapon.     It  is  "  an  organized  attempt 
to  coerce  a  person   into  compliance  with  any  demand, 
through  a  combination  pledged  to  abstain,  and  pledged 
further  to  compel  others  to  abstain,  from  having  social 
intercourse  with  him  or  to  trade  with  him,"     Boycotts 

I  Siiteenth  Annuul  Report  of  the  Cammitiioner  of  Lftbor,  16,  36. 
(Wuhin^D,  1S01.) 
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are  more  objectionable  than  strikes,  because  tlier  are 
more  likely  to  cause  interference  with  the  rights  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  original 
dispute.  Yet  if  producers  can  be  induced  to  place  imion 
labels  upon  their  goods  voluntarily,  there  is  no  reason 
why  laborers,  or  any  other  consumers,  should  not  pur- 
chase such  products  by  preference. 

Hr.  Stimson  thinks  that  strikes,  in  themselves,  have 
never  been    illegal   in    the   United   States.'      Laborers 

^         ._     have   had   the    right    to   combine   to   r^se 

Tie  leeallty  ° 

ontriiM  and  wagca   by   lawful   moans.      But  when  they 
^  have  combined  to  perform  illegal    acta,  or 

when  the  primary  motive  of  their  combination  has  been 
to  inflict  personal  injury,  then  they  have  been  held 
guilty  of  conspiracy.  In  the  case  of  the  boycott,  tlie 
courts  have  been  inclined  to  hold  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  others  rather 
than  to  raise  wages.  Probably  most  people  will  agrsc 
that  "  the  boycott  is  not  the  remedy  to  adjust  differences 
between  capital  and  labor,"  at  least  when  enforced  by 
coercion.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  tlio  law  now 
leaves  laborers  free  to  combine  to  enforce  their  demands 
by  any  methods  that  do  not  conflict  with  the  rights  of 
others.  Those  who  criticise  labor  organizations  so 
freely  for  their  use  of  strikes  and  boycotts,  commonly 
overlook  the  fact  that  other  classes  of  society  use  pre- 

1  In  KtifiUnd  the  ruse  wm  riifferent.  RwIt  tn  this  centnrr  teclslation 
and  the  ttinrtB  were  oppospil  to  the  nimplcBl  comhinatimis  to  raise  vapM. 
For  tlii«  ofFenfe  eix  lalioters  were  tnuisparted  iuto  peual  Mrvitnde  ai  kM 
MIS34. 
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cisely  the  same  weapons.  Between  January  1,  1881, 
and  January,  1901,  there  were  lockouts  in  9,933  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States.  In  these  cases,  em- 
ployers, either  individually  or  in  combination,  locked 
out  504,307  employees  in  order  to  coerce  them  into 
compliance  with  dictated  conditions.  The  boycott  has 
long  been  used  by  many  people.  "The  abolitionists 
boycotted  siave-made  products ;  the  temperance  people 
have  used  the  same  method  to  repress  the  liquor  nui- 
sance ;  the  pulpit  has  tried  hard  to  boycott  Sunday  news- 
papers; and  recently  there  has  been  established  in  the 
city  of  New  York  a  society,  consisting  of  women  occu- 
pying excellent  social  positions,  pledged  not  to  purchase 
goods  of  houses  which  do  not  furnish  proper  conven- 
iences for  their  saleswomen.  Kailroad  companies  hare 
boycotted  their  men  time  and  time  again ;  working 
people  have  boycotted  railroads,  dealers,  and  manu- 
facturers; railroads  combine  and  boycott  other  rail- 
roads ;  and  so  the  method  baa  grown  to  be  a  familiar 
one  with  all  classes,  and  one  that  is  used  in  various 
ways."'  No  device  of  industrial  warfare  is  more  cruel 
than  the  form  of  boycott  known  as  the  "  blacklist." 

§  301.  Manifestly,  the  labor  contract  is  greatly  modi- 
fied whenever  combinations  of  laborers  are  able  to 
iiuluce  or  coerce  employers  into  making  labororeui- 
terms  primarily  with  the  labor  unions,  ^^^j^,^* 
Tatlier  than  with  the  individual  employees,  i«im'" ianir«ei. 
This  is  a  matter  to  which  employers  commonly  offer 
eerious  objections,     When  labor  organizations  adopt  a 

>  WsiOHT,  IniliuCTiiil  EvolatioQ  of  the  Uuited  States,  319. 
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conservative  policy,  and  choose  men  of  ability,  integrity. 
and  cbaracter  to  represent  them,  empIoyerB  are  much 
more   willing  to  treat  with  representatives  of   uaioDB. 
Many    capitalists   have  recognized    the   advantage  of 
dealing  with  a  responsible,  conservative  union,  rather 
than    with    irresponsible    workingraen.      In    England, 
where   trades  unions   are    better   organized   and   more 
wisely  managed,  employers  show  much  less  disinclina 
tiun  to   deal   with  them.     Many   careful  thinkers  and 
practical   business   men    will    assent   to   Mr.    StimsoDS 
opinion  that  *'  collective  bargaining  between  associationB 
legally   organized   and   personally   responsible   on  both 
sides  .  .  .  holds   the   future   of   the   peace   of    labor." 
When  American  labor  organizations  become  more  will- 
ing  to   assume   responsibility  for   the   acquiescence  of 
tlieir  members  in  the  agreements  made  by  the  unions,' 
and   when   they   more   generally   place   their  best  sad 
wisest  men  in  control  of  their  affairs,  employers   will 
not  long  refuse  to    deal  with    them.      Some  zealoua 
advisers   of  laborers   urge   upon   them   that   they  lose 
their   personal  independence   by    entering  a  union,  by 
whose   rules   they   must   thenceforth    be    bound.      The 
student  will  have  no  difficulty,  however,  in  recognizing  ■ 
that  wisely    managed    labor    unions    can    increase   the 
practical  freedom  of  contract  enjoyed  by  the  employee, 
even  if  his  nominal  freedom  is  restricted  by  the  rules  of 
the  association. 


I 


*  The  English  nnioDi  ucomptlih  this  bv  tbeir  betlsr  di*cIpUn«  wd 
leadenhip,  ftnd  «peL:ially  by  meana  of  Iheir  benafil  (uude,  in  which  >  ili» 
obedimt  mambei  lo»w  bis  ibue  il  he  lewe*  cha  amcKititiaa, 
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§  802.  Labor  organizations  have  often  made  mistakes 
and  pursued  short-sighted  policies,  as  willing  critics  are 
fond  of  pointing  out.     Some  of  the  criti-  ^, 

'^  °  other  ufccli 

ciems  commonly  passed  upon  them  need  to  ofutor 
be  considered. 

1.  They  are  called  monopolies,  and  this  is  often  true. 
For  unions  frequently  seek  to  limit  the  number  of 
apprentices  in  particular  crafts,  and  to  limit  the  supply 
of  labor.  Such  measures  may  injure  laborers  in  other 
trades  by  causing  an  ovoranpply  there.  These  regula- 
tions may  be  considered  legitimate  methods  of  industrial 
warfare  whenever  employers  seek  to  get  all  their  work 
done  by  apprentices,  by  discharging  a  workman  as  soon 
as  he  completes  hia  apprenticeship,  or  when  they  try  to 
keep  large  numbers  of  unemployed  workmen  in  reserve 
in  order  to  keep  wages  down. 

2.  Labor  unions  sometimes  limit  the  amount  of  work 
that  their  members  may  perform  in  a  day.  This  is  done 
with  a  view  to  making  work  for  a  larger  number  of 
laborers.  Such  action  is  very  short-sighted,  because  a 
limitation  of  production  simply  decreases  the  social 
income  available  for  nil  persons,  laborers  included.  It 
tnay  bo  compared  with  the  action  of  monopolies  in 
decreasing  production,  in  order  to  cause  scarcity  and 
raise  prices. 

3.  The  members  of  labor  organizations  often  treat 
non-union  men  harshly  and  even  cruelly,  and  interfere 
■with  the  undoubted  rights  of  laborers  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  unions.  It  is  natural  that  members  of  unions 
should  feel  resentment  at  outsiders  when  they  play  iota 
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the  hands  of  employers,  but  this  does  not  justify  int«r 
ference  with  the  rights  of  persuDs  that  do  not  desire  to 
join  labor  organizations.  On  the  other  hand,  employers 
frequently  discriminate  against  members  of  labor  unions, 
and  have  combined  to  boycott  them  ou  a  large  scale.  A 
favorite  method  of  breaking  down  labor  organizations  a 
to  discharge  the  men  who  take  prominent  parts  in  them. 
Labor  organizations  act  within  their  undoubted  rights 
when  they  resist  by  lawful  meaus  the  replacement  ot 
their  leading  members  by  non-union  men. 

4.  Finally,  it  is  said  that  labor  organizations  are  based 
upon  the  principle  of  strife  and  cause  industrial  warfare. 
"In  the  minds  of  a  large  section  of  the  public,  labor 
anions  are  chiefly  associated  with  strikes.  It  is  believed 
by  many  who  ought  to  know  better  that  such  organiza- 
tions exist  for  the  purpose  of  striking,  and  that  if  the 
organizations  were  suppressed,  industrial  peace  would  be 
secured."  '  The  truth  is  that  labor  organizations  exist 
primarily  to  equalize  the  terms  of  the  labor  contract 
In  the  early  history  of  any  union  the  strike  has  been 
used  frequently  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  end. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  labor  organizations  grow  more 
conservative  and  less  disposed  to  strike,  while  their 
power  and  influence  increase  so  that  employers  are  more 
inclined  to  offer  fair  terms,  thus  making  strikes  unneces- 
sary. So  long  as  the  labor  contract  depends  rather  upon 
the  relative  strength  of  the  contracting  parties  than 
npon  considerations  of  exact  justice,  there  is  bound  to 
tw  more  or  less  strife  between  laborers  and  capitalists. 


RELATIO:^  OF  LABORERS  TO  THE  PRODUCT. 

riiis  18  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs, 
but  only  half  of  the  reBponaibility  for  it  rests  upon  the 
laborers.  In  the  future,  collective  bargaining  may  re- 
duce this  strife  to  a  minimum. 

IT.   Tlia  Cn&vorable  Belatioo  of  Laborers  to  tfa«  Prod- 
uct of  tlieir  Labor. 

§  303.   Experience  has  shown  that  laborers  receiving 

time  wages  are  likely  to  have  little  interest  in  turning 

out   a  laree    product,   except   what   comes 

°       '^  "^  Time  wi(« 

from  the  knowledge  that  they  will  lose  their    ana  piece 
positions  if  they  are  too  inefficient.      Piece 
wages  may  give  the  employee  a  greater  incentive  to  dili- 
gent work.     But  they  have  often  been  used  by  employers 
as  a  means  of  getting  employees  to  do  more  work,  and 
then  the  rate  of  wages  per  piece  has  Ijeen  reduced ;  so 
that  laborers  have  had  to  do  more  work  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  same  wages  that  tbey  formerly  received  under  a 
time  wage.    Such  experiences  have  inclined  workers  to 
look  with  suspicion  upon  the  proposal  to  adopt  piece 
wages,  and   have  led   thorn  to  refrain  from  increasing 
their  efficiency  under  the  system.     It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  under  the  average  conditions  of  time  or  piece 
wages,  laborers  do  only  seventy  or  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
work  that  they  could  reasonably  do,  if  furnished  with  a 
aufBcient  incentive. 

§  804.   Some  employers  have  realized  that  their  Iabo^ 
•rs  did  not  work  up  to  their  highest  efficiency    proen«i»t 
under  the  ordinary  methods  of  paying  wages,    '^*'^- 
and  have  adopted  various  systems  of  progrestive  wages. 
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Under  these  methods  tho  employees  have  been  guaras- 
teed  a  minimum  time  wage  ;  and  have  been  offered  a 
premium  for  attaining  more  than  a  certain  degree  of 
efficiency,  — that  is,  for  exceeding  a  certain  amount  of 
work  each  hour  or  day.  It  is  impossible  to  present  here 
the  details  of  these  experiments  with  progressive  wages; 
but,  when  they  have  been  introduced  in  good  faith  b; 
employers,  it  has  been  found  that  the  average  product  of 
each  worker  has  increased  largely,  occasionally  as  much 
as  eighty  or  oue  hundred  per  cent. 

§  305.    Progressive  wages  have  served  to  increase  the 
laborer's  efficiency,  but  they  have  not  avoided  entifely 

Profit        disputes  between  employers  and  emplojeee. 

•iti*^-  Profit  sharing  is  a  plan  for  giving  the  laborer 
an  inducement  to  work  efficiently,  and  for  securing 
greater  harmony  of  interest  between  employers  and 
workmen.  Under  its  provisions  hired  laborers  are  giten 
shares  in  the  profits  of  the  business,  the  share  of  each 
workman  being  determined  beforehand  upon  some  equi- 
table basis.  The  purpose  of  such  an  arrangement  is  to 
induce  laborers  to  increase  their  output,  improve  its 
quality,  and  thus  contribute  toward  tho  creation  of  eitrft 
profits  in  which  they  may  share.  In  some  instances  ex 
periments  in  profit  sharing  have  had  this  result,  ant 
have  proved  at  least  moderately  successful.  But  ic^ 
many  cases  they  have  proved  unsuccessful,  and  hav^ 
been  given  up.  A  common  reason  for  such  failure  i^^ 
that  there  have  been  very  small  profits  to  divide,  or  evec 
00  profits  at  all ;  so  that  laborers  have  had  little  iutere 
in  the  scheme,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  strike  if  ther 
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was  any  prospect  of  immediate  advantage  resulting  from 
BDch  a  course. 

Experience  has  shown  that  profit  sharing  does  not  do 
away  with  Btrikea,  although  in  some  cases  it  has  pro- 
moted a  better  underBtanding  and  feeling  __. 
between  employer  and  employed.  Concern-  otpntflt 
ing  its  merits  as  a  plan  for  distribution,  the  "■™''' 
following  points  may  be  noticed.  If  the  sliare  of  profits 
received  by  laborers  is  created  by  increased  efficiency 
and  exertion  on  their  part,  then  it  may  be  as  favorable 
to  efficient  production  as  systems  of  progressive  wages, 
but  hardly  more  so.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  profits 
actually  realized  by  a  business  depend  so  much  upon 
good  management  by  the  employer  that  their  amount 
may  not  vary  proportionately  with  the  increased  zeal  and 
efficiency  of  the  workers.  Laborers  may  increase  their 
product  ten  per  cent,  but  bad  business  management  may 
result  in  au  actual  loss  on  the  sales.  In  such  a  case 
profit  sharing  may  be  nujust  to  the  employee.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  profits  received  by  the  laborers  are 
merely  a  gratuity  from  the  employer,  then  the  system  ia 
unfair  to  him.  For  laborers  would  be  made  to  share  in 
any  profits  earned  by  the  business,  while  they  would 
bear  no  share  of  the  losses.  In  conclusion  it  may  be 
said  that  profit  sharing  has  accomplished  less  than  its 
more  ardent  supporters  have  expected. 

§  306.  CoHperation,  in  the  technical   sense,  has  had 
two  distinct  forma.     Firtt,  consumers  have 
combined  to  conduct  the  exchange  of  prod- 
ncta,  that  is,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  in  oidex  ta  ^w^ 
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the  charges  made  by  middlemeu.  Id  England  muif 
euccessful  coijpei'atlve  stores  have  been  established,  but 
in  this  country  they  have  been  leas  numerous  and  impor- 
tant. To  this  form  of  cooperation  the  name  consumers' 
or  distributive  cooperation  has  been  given.  The  ttemi 
form  is  productive  cooperation.  Workmen  have  com- 
bined to  establish  and  conduct  productive  enterprise* 
upon  their  own  account.  They  may  contribute  nearly 
all  the  capital,  or  may  borrow  a  part;  but  they  become 
their  own  employers  and  form  a  collective  undertaking. 
Productive  cociperation  has  had  little  success  in  England, 
but  rather  more  in  France;  while  a  few  such  enterprises 
have  succeeded  in  the  United  States. 

Manifestly,  productive  cooperation  is  a  radical  change 
from  the  present  organization   and   supervision  of  in- 
dustry by  individual  entrepreneur!  employ- 
ofproducuve   ing  large   numbers   of   hired   laborers.     In 
some  few  cases  where  it  has  succeeded,  its 
advantages  have  been  very  great.     It  has  made  impos- 
sible  strife   between   employing   and   laboring   classes. 
Self-employed  workers  liavo  shown  activity  and  zeal  in 
their  labor  that  lured  laborers  do  not  exhibit.     It  baa 
encouraged  frugality,  since  it  furnishes  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  saving.    Finally,  the  responsibility  and  experi- 
ence of  proprietorship  have  had  an  excellent  mural 
influence  upon  the  cooperatora. 

In  cooperative  production  the  place  of  the  entrepre- 
neur is  taken  by  a  manager  elected  by  the  workmen. 
Now,  it  is  all-important  for  the  success  of  the  enterprisi 
that  the  manager  shall  have  the  same  skill  that  iU' 
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vidual  entrepreneurB  posBeaa.  If  lie  fails  to  show  sufScient 
ability,  the  business  will  prove  a  failure.  CoHperators 
are  not  inclined  to  pay  enough  to  keep  the  suaciutyof 
most  able  men  in  their  service,  so  that  if  a  J^p,„u,g 
successful  manager  is  found  they  are  likely  wnJiciion. 
to  lose  him.  Moreover,  differences  of  opinion  among 
coSperators  are  likely  to  cause  dissensions  that  lead  to 
divided  counsels  and  inefficient  management.  Coopera- 
tive production  has  succeeded  best  when  the  business 
has  not  been  of  a  complex  character,  wtn-n  skillful  man- 
agement has  counted  for  less,  and  efficient  workman- 
ship has  availed  more.  Finally,  laborers  have  seldom 
had  sufficient  capital  and  credit  to  enable  them  to  secure 
the  means  of  establishing  large  enterprises.  These 
difficulties  have  generally  circumscribed  narrowly  the 
field  where  coSperative  production  could  prove  a  success. 
The  conclusion  seems  warranted  that  cotiperation  is  an 
ideal  system  when  possible,  but  that  the  difficulties  at- 
t«nding  it  are  so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  ua 
to  expect  very  much  from  it  in  any  immediate  future. 
The  entrepreneur  will  continue  to  organize  and  direct 
the  large  majority  of  business  enterprisea,  for  he  seems 
able  to  insnre  to  society  the  most  efficient  direction  of 
its  productive  forces. 


I 
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V.    Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

§  307.  In  contracts  for  the  sale  of  ordinary  commodi- 
ies,  disagreements  between  bargainers  seldom  lead  to 
conflicts  between  the  contracting  parties.  But  the  labor 
contract  is  peculiar  in  that  the  person  of  the  laborer 
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aud  his  work  are  inseparable.  Human  interest*  an 
involTed  in  an  especial  degree  in  changes  of  the  suppl;; 
of  labor,  and  in  all  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  between  employers  and  labarcn 
on  the  matter  of  wages.  Hence  it  is  easy  for  the  con- 
flict of  interests  to  become  serious  when  diSerencee 
arise  between  the  parties  to  the  labor  contract.  La- 
borers resort  to  strikes  and  boycotts;  employers  adopt 
the  lockout  and  the  blacklist.  When  such  disputes  oc- 
cur tbey  are  settled  usually  by  a  trial  of  strength 
between  employer  and  employees;  and,  since  might, 
not  reason,  ia  appealed  to  as  the  usual  arbiter,  convicts 
between  laborers  and  capitalists  are  justly  deacribed  as 
"  industrial  warfare." 

§  308.  Few  persons  are  satislied  with  appeals  to  force 
ns  the  principal  method  of  adjusting  the  relations  of 
indBKTiii  laborers  and  employers.  One  remedy  for 
coBcUUUoD.  thg  present  unsatisfactory  relation  has  been 
found  in  boards  of  conciliation  roluntarily  cstabliabcd 
in  various  trades.  Employers  and  laborers  in  the  same 
trade  have  selected  representatives  to  form  a  committee, 
or  board,  before  which  all  differences  shall  be  brought 
for  calm  and  fair  consideration  before  tboy  can  lead  to 
serious  disputes.  When  this  expedient  has  been  fairly 
tried  in  good  faith,  it  has  been  found  that  nearly  all 
disputes  can  be  settled  by  the  boards  to  the  ultimate 
eatiafactiou  of  both  parties.  Both  employers  and  la- 
borers have  taken  care  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  a  fair 
settlement,  even  of  questions  of  wages,  has  usually  been 
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possible.    Strikes  or  locbouta  have  often  been  avoided 
for  long  periods  of  years.     Voluntary  boards  of  concili- 
ation hare  demoustrated  that  it   is  not  impossible  to 
reconcile  conflicting  claims  of  laborers  and  employers 
on    a   basts  of  reason  and  justice,  without  appeals  to 
trials  of  strength,  that  is,  appeals  to  force;  they  have 
roven  that  most  labor  controversies  are  unnecessary, 
arising  in  misunderstanding  and  distrust,  rather  than 
in  the  desire  of  either  party  to  wrong  the  other  ;  while, 
finally,   they   have   shown   that  mutual   respect,   confi- 
dence, and  good-will  may  prevail  between  employers 
^■and  employed,  in  place  of  the  mutual  distrust,  and  even 
^^olass  hatred,  that  too  often  characterizes  their  relation 

at  present. 
^B    §  309.   When  disagreementB  between  employer  and 
employee  lead  to  an  opeu  rupture,  such  a^  a  strike  or 
^Jockout,  disputes  have  sometimes  been  sub-    voinntirT 
^hiitted  to  arbitration  by  unprejudiced  judges.        *" 
^Kometimes  when  boards  of  conciliation  have  failed  to 
agree  on  a  certain  subject,  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  some  umpire  or  arbitrator.     In  this  country 
several  states  have  established  boards  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  which  are  generally  authorized  to  in- 
vestigate any  dispute  between  laborers  and  employers, 
and  to  offer  their  services  in  securing  a  settlement.     In 
Massachusetts  this  method  has  been  found  quite  success- 
ful in  settling  many  disputes ;  but  the  board  has  done  its 
best  work  in  the  field  of  conciliation,  where  it  has  secured 
^tbe  settlement  of  many  questions  that  might  have  led  to 
trikes  and  lockouts.    Arbitration  voluntarily  accepted 
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by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  is  the  wisest  and  moet ; 
FantagcouB  method  of  settling  difTerences  when  a  strike 
or  lockout  has  actually  occurred.  But  it  is  altogether 
desirable  to  prevent,  by  conciliation,  the  disturbance  of 
friendly  relations  between  employers  and  laborers. 

§  310.  It  has  been  proposed  to  compel  by  law  the 
adjustment  of  labor  controversies  by  arbitration.  Com- 
comiDiioiy  pulsory  arbitration  of  this  cliaracter  presents 
«rutr«aon.  serious  diflSculties.  The  first  is  that,  while 
it  is  easy  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  upon 
the  capitalist,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  compel  the 
laborer  to  abide  by  it  permanently.'  To  remedy  this 
difficulty  it  has  been  proposed  to  have  labor  organiza- 
tions incorporated,  so  that  judgments  can  be  enforced 
against  them.  But  this  proposition  is  not  at  present 
widely  favored  by  laborers.  In  the  second  place,  if 
laborers  could  be  compelled  to  work  at  wages  fixed  by 
arbitration,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  would  render 
willing  service,  and  whether  their  labor  would  not  prove 
as  inefficient  as  slave  or  prison  labor.  Finally,  it  is 
claimed  that  capitalists  would  not  invest  their  capital 
under  any  such  condition  as  compulsory  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes.  This  is  a  favorite  answer  to  any  pro- 
posal for  limiting  the  powers  of  capitalists.  Capital 
must  be  invested,  and  only  a  small  portion  could  flow 
out  of  the  country.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  com- 


1  It  ti  CMTto  find  eBoaffTi properly  belongingto the empIoTertoenalile 
the  jiiilgmcnt  of  thi'  nrbilralora  to  bo  enforced  npon  him.  With  laboren 
Xiui  a  aelitom  posnihlft,  while  imprinonment  noulil  probable  be  ad  Empo* 
aille  puaishmaut  for  n  refusal  M  work  nuiler  luiaUiafactucj  cauditunu. 
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pnlBoiy  arbitration  might  be  enforced  in  an  unjuet  man- 
ner that  should  prove  destructive  to  the  interests  ol 
employers.  This  would  discourage  the  growth  of  capital 
and  check  the  development  of  industry.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  compulsory  arbitration  should  be  fairly  adminis- 
tered, there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  capital  of 
society  would  be  impaired.  Most  people  will  agree  that 
compulsory  arbitration  would  be  such  a  serious  limita- 
tion upon  the  labor  contract  that  it  must  be  considered 
adesirable  as  long  as  there  ai'e  other  possible  methods. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


•     LAND  NATIONALIZATION.      SOaALISM. 


L     Land    NationaJiiation. 

§  311.   About   1870   a   movement   in   favor   of   land 
nationalization  started  in  England.     The  Land  Tenure 
TbeEnciiab     Keform   AsBociation   advanced   the  proposi- 
IS^'a^  tion  that  the  State  should  take  by  taiation 
cuuoo.  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  future  increase  of 

the  rent  of  land.  Present  landowners  were  to  have 
the  option  of  "relinquishing  their  property  to  the  State, 
at  the  market  value  which  it  might  have  acquired  at  the 
time  when  this  principle  may  be  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature." Tlie  Association  claimed  that  its  proposal  was 
just  and  desirable  because  the  growth  of  ground  rent 
(the  economic  rent  of  land  in  the  strictest  sense,  apart 
from  improvements  made  upon  it)  is  due  to  "the  growth 
of  population  and  wealth,"  "  without  any  effort  or  out- 
lay by  the  proprietors." 

§  312.    More  recently,  Mr.  Henry  George  has  started 
an  agitation  in  favor  of  the  seizure  by  the   State,  not 

merely  of  the  future  "  unearned  increment " 
SenrrGcorce 
and  uic  Uncle  of  land  rentals,  but  of  the  entire  economic 

rent   of   land.     He  would    accomplish   this 

end  by  imposing  upon  land  a  single  tax  equal  to  ita 
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Knnual  economic  rent;  that  is,  its  rental  value  apart 
from  all  improvements.  Moreover,  he  has  denied  the 
justice  or  necessity  of  compensating  landowners  by 
allowing  them  to  sell  to  the  State  their  lands  at  the 
market  value.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  plan  :e  equiva- 
lent to  national  ownership,  or  nationalization  of  land. 

§  318.  Mr.  George  is  not  a  socialist,  He  believes 
that  men  should  have  the  right  of  property  in  all  prod- 
ucts of  their  labor.     But  he  denies  that  the 

Tbe  areumeoti 

economic  rent  of  land  is  the  product  of  any  idvancdi  uy 
activity  of  the  landlord,  and  claims  that  it  is  ^"' 

dne  entirely  to  the  growth  of  population,  which  increases 
the  demands  made  upon  the  land,  and  raises  rents.  His 
arguments  depend  upon  this  fundamental  proposition, 
and  we  may  present  them  in  the  following  manner. 

1.  All  social  progress  increases  the  demand  for  land. 
The  law  of  diminishing  returns '  drives  investments 
of  labor  and  capital  onto  poorer  margins,  and  increases 
rent.  Thua  the  tendency  of  progress  is  to  give  land- 
lords more,  leaving  less  for  all  other  people.  There- 
fore, progress  will  always  cause  poverty  as  long  as  land 
remains  in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  There  are  two 
fallacies  in  this  argument.  First,  all  social  progress 
does  not  increase  the  demands  made  upon  land.  The 
improvements  in  manufactures  of  the  last  century  have 


'  Ms.  Gbobob  farm&II;  denies  tha  law  of  ditniniahing  retaruB  (mm 
"Progress  and  I'overtj,"  Bk.  II.,  Chapa.  3  and  4).  But  be  undertakes 
to  demoiiBtrate  the  iavaiiable  conoectiOQ  between  progresB  and  poverty 
b;  meanii  of  Kicardo's  law  of  reut,  —  a  law  lia^e'l  Dpon  the  sagumptioa 
of  the  law  of  diminishiti);  returns,  aiid  nieaniiigless  upon  an;  otbei  * 
■■■iimptioii. 
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increased  enormously  the  product  secured    from  eadi 
acre.     ImprovementB  in   agriculture   constantly  enable 
the  supply  to  be  produced  from  better  grades  of  lands, 
throw  poorer  grades  out  of   use,  aud   decrease   rents. 
Improved  means  of  transportation  enable  the  best  grades 
of  lands  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  be  utilized,  and  tbe; 
have  reduced  rents  on  older  lands.    The  progress  of  Uw 
last  century  haa  notably  increased  rents  only  in  the  case 
of  land  especially  desirable  for  use  in  commerce   and 
transportation,  and   this   mainly  in    large   cities.    Tlie 
second  fallacy  is  that  of  supposing  that,  in  any  ca«, 
the  demand  for  land   can  increase  indefinitely,  and  can 
throw   most   of  the   product   into   the   hands  of   land- 
lords.    The  growth  of  population,  which  is  the  principal 
cause  of  an  increased  deiiiand  for  land,  is  limited  by 
the  desire  of  men  to  maintain  their  standard  of  livmg, 
or  even  to  raise  it.    Beyond  the  point  set  by  the  standard 
of  living,  population,  and  hence  this  principal  demand 
upon  land,  will  not  increase.^     Our  first  conclusion  was 
that  progress  docs  not  necessarily  inci-ease,  on  the  whole, 
the  demands  made  upon  the  land,  although  it  may  enor- 
mously increase  the  demands  made  upon  favored  situa- 
tions.   Our  second  conclusion  must  be  that  population, 
hence  the  principal  demand  upon  the  land,  can  never 

•  Tliia  point  is  worked  out  more  fully  in  Ely."  OolliiieBof  Economic*," 
1T5-1TS.  l''urthcrin<>ru,  BiiitM-lUivEiiK  hu  c&lled  att^Dtion  to  an  erguallT 
imporiunt  (net.  "  JobC  as  effpctoally  as  the  claiuia  of  the  worker  mit 
aail  ilo  ]>rcreiit  cuUivatiou  being  nxtondeit  to  a  point  at  which  labor  doei 
not  obtain  even  its  own  costs  of  aob«igtence,  may  the  claims  of  captal 
pTcreiit  an  exceasive  extension  of  the  timils  of  cultivatioD,  and  actnallj 
da  prevent  it."    See  "  Capital  and  Icleresl,"  93-94. 
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scresae  beyond  the  point  set  by  the  claims  of  capital 
and  by  the  desire  of  laborers  to  maintain  their  Btandard 
of  living.  Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect  than  the 
theory  that  rents  paid  to  landowners  are  a  necessary 
cause  of  poverty,  attending  all  social  progress. 

2.  Mr.  George  holds  that  a  single  tax,  equal  to  the 
rental  value  of  all  land,  apart  from  improvements,  would 
yield  more  than  enough  to  support  the  government,  and 
would  make  all  other  taxation  unnecessary.  His  scheme 
would  secure  for  the  uses  of  society  that  part  of  the 
product  of  industry  that  landowners  now  acquire  as  a 
result  of  social  growth  and  development.  He  holds 
that  all  other  tasea  discourage  capital  and  labor,  but 
that  the  single  tax  on  land  would  not  discourage  indus- 
try. It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  how  much 
'    the  single  tax  would   yield  in  the  United  States,  and 

■  we  cannot  say  certainly   that  it  would   yield   more   or 
'    less  than  enough  to  cover  the  expenses  of  our  govern- 
ments,  national,   state,   and   local.      But   on   financial 

-grounds,   which   cannot   be    enlarged    upon    here,   any 
single   tax  is   highly  objectionable,  and   is  condemned 

■  by  all  authorities.^ 

PP  8.   Mr.  George  urges  very  strongly  that  it  is  unjust 

"  to  allow  any  persons  to  own  the  land,  which  is  a  free  gift 

of  nature  to  all  men.     All  people  should  have  an  equal 

opportunity  to  use  the   land,  and  landowners  infringe 

npon  this  natural  right.    Since  private  ownership  of  land 


N 


•  See  BiSTABLB,"  Public  Finiince,"  312-319  :Pi.EHii,"PubIicFiiiaiice," 
05-110;   Ely.  "Taxation,"   88,89;  Sbmohan,  "EHiya  in  Taxatinn* 
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Is  vrong,  it  is  not  necessary  to  compensate  present  own- 
ers, especiallj  since  so  many  existing  titles  to  land  were 
based  originally  upon  violence  and  robbery.  Modern 
writers,  liuwcver,  have  practically  given  up  tbe  attempt 
to  dednc  "  natural  rights."  They  hold  that  all  of  t 
person's  rights  are  based  upon  considerations  of  social 
utility,  and,  therefore,  consider  the  justico  of  Iandovne^ 
ship  to  bo  a  question  ot  social  utility.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  Mr,  George's  arguments  aim  to  show  the 
injurious  effects  of  landownership. 

§  814.  In  studying  Mr.  George's  plana  for  land  nv 

tionalization,  the  following  considerations  are  important; 

BpccuiMB-        ^'  ^"  ^"®  sense  of  the  word,  economic 

tfderaUon*      rent  may  be  called  an  unearned  income ;  yet 

concenlnc 

UDd  iutioii>  it  accrues  mamly  to  people  who  incor  tbe 
*''"'*°°"  riaka  of  investing  in  land,  and  cannot  W 
secured  without  the  esercise  ot  foresight.  Now,  Mr. 
George  assumes  that  such  investors  never  lose,  but  al- 
ways gain.  This  is  far  from  true,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  {§  27t)).  At  present,  investors  run  the  risk  of  lou 
when  they  purchase  land  and  improve  it.  This  risk  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  eoo 
Qomio  rent.  Mr.  George  would  have  tbe  State  appro- 
priate all  audi  increments  of  economic  rent,  while 
investors  would  bear  all  the  loHses  on  improvements 
that  should  become  unprofitable  on  account  of  changes 
in  the  direction  of  the  growth  of  the  community.  The 
late  President  Walker  said,  justly,  "  Heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose,  is  not  a  game  at  which  the  Stal«  can,  in  fair* 
oesB  or  decency,  play  a  part."    If  the  State  takes  from 
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an  inTestor  all  increments  of  rent  due  to  social  causes,  it 
should  guarantee  him  from  losses  on  capital  inTcsted  in 
improvements,  provided  that  those  losses  result  from 
social  causes  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

2.  As  a  revenue  measure,  the  single  tax  would  often 
'ove  a  disappointment.     In  England,  for  instance,  the 

rents  of  practically  all  agricultural  lands  have  steadily 
fallen  for  more  than  twenty  years.  If  the  English  gov- 
ernment had  bought  out  all  owners  of  agricultural  lands 
at  the  time  when  The  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association 
proposed  such  a  course,  it  would  have  made  a  decidedly 
bad  investment.  In  many  states  of  our  Union  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  agricultural  rents,  while  it  has  occurred 
ipeatedly  in  cities. 

3.  We  must  admit  that  a  large  unearned  increment 
of  ground  rents  is  secured  by  the  owners  of  specially 
favored  lots.  No  one  would  question  the  justice  of  im- 
posing a  part  of  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  such  an 
income;'  but  we  should  not  forget  that  there  are  other 
unearned  incomes  besides  those  secured  from  some 
pieces  of  land.  When  a  monopoly  of  any  sort  develops 
an  unusually  profitable  field  of  investment,  part  of  the 
monopoly  profits  are  an  unearned  income,  and  should 


*  Moft  vrritDra  favor  bearier  taxntioD  of  ecunoniic  rent,  and  lighter 
CuiatioD  of  iQi]iTuvenieiits.  pnrlicularly  iu  cities  wliero  tbu  two  thingn  cnn 
be  Bepamlolv  estimatoii  witli  ease.  'I'lie  common  practko  of  Lixing  un- 
ImpMFed  land  foe  onlj'  a  very  Bmnl!  pcreeutage  of  its  mnrkot  valno  i« 
had.  Ic  plnces  a  premium  upou  wiililiotiiing  land  from  une,  and  waiting 
for  ■  rue  !□  Its  value.  It  diacourngea  the  iiriprnvement  and  two  of  aach 
Uud,  becaose  the  saaenracut  of  tbe  land  iuelf  is  railed  w  kod  ta  im 
ptoreiaeiita  are  made. 
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be  taxed  also.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  all  those 
persons  wlio  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  favorably 
affected  by  each  actual  turn  of  social  development  are 
likelj  to  receive  unearned  incomes.  It  is  just  to  tax 
all  of  these  incomes  wlienever  they  can  be  reached  with 
certainty ;  but  to  tax  them  all  away  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  Finally,  in  the  United  States,  there  are  practi- 
cally no  restrictions  upon  the  purchase  or  sale  of  land. 
Any  unearned  increment  is  likely  to  be  distributed  quite 
widely,  because  landowncr&hip  is  widely  extended. 

4.  Mr.  George's  plan  of  confiscating  the  value  of  land 
without  compensating  present  owners  does  not  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  the  average  American  as  just. 
Society  has  allowed  private  landownership  in  this  couu- 
try  ever  since  English  settlement.  The  present  owners 
have  invested  in  land  in  good  faith.  IE  it  should  be 
decided  inexpedient  to  continue  our  present  system,  tlie 
burden  of  the  change  should  not  be  thrown  upon  the 
single  class  of  landowners. 

XL   Socialism, 

g  315.   *'  Socialism  is  that  contemplated  system  of  in- 
dustrial society  which  proposes  the  abolition  of  private 
property  in  the  great  material  instruments 
ezpunitiDa oi   of  production,  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  collective   property ;   and  advocates  the 
collective  management  of  production,  together  with  the 
distribution  of  social  income  by  society,  and  private  prop 
erty  in  the  larger  pniportion  of  (hia  social  income."' 
I  Blit,  SocitUiam  and  Social  Befotm,  p.  18. 
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Four  important  features  common  to  all  aocialistio 
schemes  are  contained  in  this  definition  of  Prof.  Ely's,* 

1.  Socialists  desire  common  or  social  owu-  _ 

TDe  loiir  ax- 

ership  of  land  and   productive  capital,  tiie  diiui  oemuu 

'   \     p  p  1        *  of  AodAliuu, 

important    material   factors   of  production. 

This  would  require  the  abolition  of  private  ownership 

of  these  forms  of  property,  as  allowed  by  our  present 

laws.     Some  socialists  have  favored  the  compensation 

of  present  owners  of  land  and  productive  capital ;  others 

deny  the  justice  or  necessity  of  doing  so. 

2.  Socialism  means,  in  the  second  place,  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  productive  enterprises  hj 
lociety.  This  means,  of  course,  management  by  gov- 
ernment, either  as  constituted  at  present  or  as  reformed 
under  the  socialistic  rigime.  Mr,  George,  wiio  favors 
the  nationalization  of  land,  would  leave  the  management 
of  industrial  enterprises  to  private  individuals.  Social- 
ists hold  that  private  management  of  industry  leads  to 
disastrous  reanlts.  Under  socialism,  persons  engaged 
in  productive  industry  would  l>ecome  practically  govern- 
ment employees. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  socialism  means  that  the  social 
income  shall  be  distributed  among  individuals  by  the 
authority  cf  the  government,  and  according  to  some 
plan  that  will  secure  a  just  distribution  of  wealth. 

4.  Finally,  socialism  would  allow  private  property  la 
the  incomes  received  by  individuals  from  the  govern- 
ment.    Fart  of  the  income  of  society  would  be  reserved 


I  It  mnEt  be  iinc1i>rBtoo<l  that  thia  expIaoBtloD  tims  *.%  essenttal  fenturea 
■1/,  and  bu  apecUl  reference  to  the  tnodcru  fomu  of  BcKiaZiBio. 
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by  the  govcniiiicnt  for  public  purposcB,  as  is  done  at 
{iruiieiit  by  our  vjnU-iiis  of  jiubUc  revenues.  In  our  high- 
ways, parks,  librarien,  and  scbools,  individuals  receive  at 
the  proeciit  a  cuiisidvrable  portion  of  their  real  incomes 
out  of  a  cotumun  fund. 

It  18  posaiblo  to  call  any  form  of  governmental  activity 

Hocialiittic.     Our  poi>t-ofBco  is  a  socialistic    institutiun 

in  tliia  sense  of  the  term,  and  any  person 

adbdaim      who  prefers  national  to  private  ownership  of 

•  Mcuim.     j^j^^  j^^^  office  is  a  socialist,  to  that  extent. 

Municipal  ownership  of  water  works  is  socialistic,  and 
hiindri'ils  of  our  tuwns  and  cities  have  adopted  this  foroi 
of  suciultsni.  Thoau  who  are  properly  called  eocialisis 
differ  from  the  rest  of  us,  who  oppose  tlieir  projects,  sim- 
ply In  the  extent  to  which  they  favor  social  ownership 
and  nianoKviui'nt  of  industrial  enterprises.  The  term 
"  socialist "  is  ignorautly  or  dishonestly  applied  as  a  term 
of  roproooh  to  any  oue  who  proposes  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  assume  control  of  any  new  classes  of  enter- 
prises. I'ooptc  ha\-e  ceased  to  be  scared  by  the  mere 
namo  of  socialism.  In  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  ve 
KTt  alt  socialists.  Technically, however, socialism  should 
mout  the  proposal  to  adopt  social  ownership  and  ntan- , 
■gcment  of  all  important  productive  enterprises,  leaving 
practicAlly  nothing  to  private  initiative.  Few  people  in 
this  country  favor  such  a  policy  at  the  present  time.' 


*  I«  Q*dor  to  atvU  ih«  rapmacb  eeuUtnS  u  McompsDj  tbe  and 
<*  wcUbo,"  lb*  MM*  of  **  naticMMlM*  "  hu  bam  »Iopt*d  b7  maajr  poMwli 
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Socialism  must  not  be  confounded  with  anarchism. 
The  anarchist  believes  that  all  control   or  coercion  of 
one   individual   by  another  is  wrong;  that  sockUnn  Md 
government   implies   such    control,   and    is  *"'""*'""■ 
necessarily  a  bad  thing ;  and  that  the  worst  traits  of 
human  nature  have  been  caused  by  the  repressive    in* 
fluence    of    government.      Therefore    anarchists   desire 
to  overthrow  all  governments.     With  tliese  abolished, 
anarchists  profess  to  believe  that  men  would  voluntarily 
cooperate  in  some  manner  to  effect  such  purposes  og 
could  not  be  secured  by  individual  action.     The  socialist, 
desiring  to  place  the  control  of  all  industry  in  the  hands 
of  the  government,  cannot  well  be  an  anarchist  at  the 
I     same  time.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  socialists  and  anarch- 
ists have  antagonized  each  other  most  bitterly. 
■H   §  SI6.   Some  socialists  have  desired  to  secure  their 
r'"6nda   by   sudden  revolutionary    measures.     Such   ideas 
have  generally  been  given  up,  and  intelligent 
socialists  now   look  forward  to  a  more  or  ud  croinUon- 
less  gradual  socializing  of  the  means  of  pro-  *^ 
duction.      At   the  present   time   evolutionary  socialism 
takes    one   of   two    forms :    First,   it    is   looked    upon 
merely  as  a  gradual  extension  of  existing  governmental 
institutions.     Governments  already  carry  on  many  more 
branches  of  activity  than  people  usually   realize.     One 
class  of  socialists,'  therefore,  looks  forward  to  the  as- 
■umption  by  the  government  of  one  branch  of  industry 
after  another,  as  fast  as  the  public  can  be  convinced  tliat 

I  Tbl«  «1m«  U  repre*ented  by  th«  Engliih  locialiati  of  the  t'abiu 
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Buch  a  course  is  desirable  and  necessary.  The  second 
group  is  represented  by  tlio  German  socialists,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Karl  Mais.  They  hold  that  socialism  will  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  known  forces  that  operate  in  tlie 
economic  world.  These  are  the  forces  of  modem  capi- 
talistic production.  The  growing  importiince  of  capital 
in  modern  machine  industry  has  replaced  small-scale  b» 
large-scale  production.  At  the  present  moment  trusts 
and  industrial  combinations  are  alleged  to  be  replacing 
individualistic  production  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  future 
all  branches  of  production  will  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  monopolies  ;  and  then  governments  will 
interfere  to  assume  the  ownership  and  direction  of  all 
industries. 

§  317.  Socialism  is  not  new,  but  is  a  very  old  theoiy 
that  has  reappeared  constantly  in  one  form  or  another, 

at   least  sidce  the   time  of   Plato.     It  has 
SodiUtma 

very  old        been  advanced  often  when  a  sharp  separa- 
^'"''  tion  between   the  classes  of  rich  and  poor 

has  brought  tlie  problem  of  poverty  to  the  front  Ideals 
of  political  or  social  equality  have  been  another  cause  of 
socialistic  theories.'  Plato's  "  Republic,"  with  its  pi-o- 
posalsfor  the  extremest  subordination  of  individaal  life 
to  the  direction  of  the  State,  has  for  its  background  a 
sharp  separation  of  classes,  and  a  bitter  conflict  between 
rich  and  poor,  that  occurred  not  only  in  Athens  but  in 
most  of  the  Grecian  cities.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven^ 
teenth  centuries,  the  social  distress  caused  by  widespreai 

"*  See  ItoncHEH.  I.  33T-S.?9.  for  itn  interesting  statement  of  the  condt- 
tioDt  fsTorable  to  tbe  gcowch  gf  aocialutm. 
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economic  and  political  changes  led  to  anch  vorl:B  as  Sir 
Thomas  Moi-c's  "  Utopia  "  and  Carapanella'a  "  City  of 
the  Sun."  Again,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  misery 
esisting  in  France  before  the  Revolution  fumialied  a  fruit- 
ful field  for  Bocialistic  apecuIationB.  Finally,  since  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  the  increased  importance  of  capi- 
tal has  caused  a  sharper  separation  of  capitalists  and 
laborers,  and  has  furnished  the  ground  for  the  growth 
of  modern  socialism.  This  movement  has  been  streugth- 
,  ened  by  the  growth  of  democratic  political  ideals.' 
■^  §  318.  Socialists  criticise  severely  our  present  methods 
of  producing  wealth,  and  hold  that  production  could  be 

much  more  efficiently  managed  under  social- 

m,  ..     .  ,-,■  ..      1      CrtUcal  tiam- 

ism.     Iney  urge  that  competitive  methods  iiauon at »- 

are   "planless."      Producers   now   work   at  S^n^ott. 

cross  purposes;  mistakes  are  common  ;  and  prodncuon 
.      ,  at  wetltb. 

our  industry  is  far  less  productive  than  it 

would  be  if  managed  on  the  largest  possible  scale,  in 

accordance   with   comprehensive   general    plans.      Sec- 

I     ondly,  our  present  competitive  methods  cause  a  great 

I     deal  of  waste.      Not  only  have  we  much   unnecessary 

,     reduplication  of  plants,  but  also  needless  exnensea  for 


1  The  stndBDt  wonld  find  il  interesting  to  read  Pi.ATo'e  "  Republic'; 
•ea  Jowett'b  "DlaloKUca  o(  Pinto,"  III.  There  is  hwdly  &  better  oriti- 
d?in  qF  socialism  than  that  passed  br  Ariatocle  upon  Plato's  Bchemes  ;  fie« 
ABliiTOT[.E'B"PoliticB,"Rk.ri„rhap«.  Sands.  Plato's  "  Ropubiio"  hM 
been  called  "'  ihe  froitfnl  parent  of  modem  Uiopiaa ; "  and,  after  studjing 
it.  the  Btadeot  might  read  the  socialistic  romani^ea  contained  in  MoBLSt'a 
"  Ideal  Common  wealths,"  especially  Moke's  "  Utopift  "  and  CAHPinELLA'r 
"CitjottheSon."  Then  Mr.  BKi.LtMT's  "  Looking  Backward."  the  beet 
kbown  of  tbe  rooacceEi  rppresentinjr  modem  socialism,  might  b«  tead  ia 
MnnectioD  with  these  earlier  writer*. 
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advertising,  traveling  salesmen,  and  similar  purpoMA. 
Thirdly,  producers  have  a  strong  indncement  at  prestnt 
to  increaae  the  value  of  their  commodities  by  restricting 
the  output,  as  is  done  by  the  antliracite  coal  moDopol;. 
SociGty  is  poorer  on  account  of  the  artificial  Bcarelt; 
created  in  this  way.  A^in,  socialista  show  that  there 
is  great  waste  in  our  methods  of  exchanging  products. 
Many  more  people  are  engaged  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  especially  in  the  latter,  than  are  really  needed. 

We  must  admit  that  there  is  a  groat  deal  of  truth  in 

all  of  these  criticisms.     But  such  an  admission  does  not 

ouectiDnfta    nccessarily  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  social- 

K^n«ror"  '^™"  ^^'^  '^^  weakness  of  socialism  is  even 
pnrfntiion.  greater  than  that  of  the  present  sysfem. 
1.  First  of  all,  will  socialism  lead  men  to  exert  them- 
selves as  actively  as  they  do  at  present  under  the  desire 
for  pecuniary  gain  ?  Socialista  urge  that  the  desire  for 
social  esteem  is  a  powerful  motive  at  present,  and  would 
prove  still  more  so  under  their  system.  But  while  many 
people  are  influenced  by  the  desire  for  social  esteem, 
others,  apparently,  are  not  deeply  affected  by  this 
motive.  Moreover,  social  esteem  of  one  kind  or  another 
can  be  gained  at  present  by  many  actions  that  do  not 
conduce  to  the  real  welfare  of  society ;  and  it  is  not  clear 
that,  under  socialism,  public  opinion  would  bo  change 
that  men  could  not  gain  notoriety  in  ways  that  would 
be  thoroughly  harmful.  Also  socialista  claim  that 
Ekitruistic  motives  may  be  expected  to  have  greater 
force  under  a  socialistic  rigimt.  But  we  have  no  expf 
rience  that  justilies  us  in  assuming  that  the  majority  of 
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men  will,  in  any  immediate  future,  exert  thenriBelvea  as 
actively  under  the  influence  of  such  motives  aa  they 
do  at  present  under  the  etimulus  of  self-intereet.  Of 
course,  the  socialistic  State  might  compel  men  to  work. 
But  would  such  labor  be  more  effective  than  that  of 
plavea  or  convicts  ? 

2.  The  difficulties  of  organinng  and  managing  all 
induatries  on  a  national  scale  are  enormous.     These 
difficulties  would  be  especially  great  in  industricB  like 
^agriculture  that  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  large- 
uale  production.     Moreover,  governmental  management 
presents  aerioua  problems,  chiefly  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing as   honest  and   efficient  administration  as  can  be 
secured  by  private  enterprise,  at  its  best.     Doubtless  our 
methods  of  public  administration  can  be  improved,  and 
«-ould    be  further    improved    before    the    government 
^^hould  assume  the  control  of   industry.     But  we  have 
^Ko  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  government  could  avoid 
^Brrors,  or  that,  on  the  whole,  it  could  carry  on  manu- 
factures and  agriculture  more  successfully  than  they  are 
^^onducted  at  present. 

^f  3.  Another  difficulty  that  socialism  would  encounter 
would  be  the  determination  of  methods  for  distributing 
the  labor  force  among  the  various  employments.  Some 
are  much  more  pleasant  or  are  esteemed  more  highly 
than  others.  Will  it  be  possible  for  the  government 
Hki  apportion  the  more  important  or  more  desirable 
positions  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  less  dissatisfaction 
than  at  present  ?  A  very  important  question  arises 
here.    6/  eliminating  incompetent  persons  from  tba 
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6cU  of  cotptfltioa  ve  wmaa^  Ikirij  wvll  at  pment  to 
•eeoR  able  ■■■■■giml  o(  iadwtnes;  mnd  wc  offv  the 
pKHpeet  of  exocfCMMl  profits  h  %  mard  for  speeiil 
efidoDCf.  Wm  the  mm  e(  people  Itring  mtder  ■ 
■odalutie  gonraMcat  eooMOt,  bj  their  Totes  or  odter- 
wiM,  te  eileqasle  methods  o(  eeeiiring  able  boainn^ 
mansgenwDt  ?  Taking  men  as  ire  find  them  at 
this  majr  well  be  doobted. 

§  819.  The  muD  argnmeiit  io  tarm  of  socialism  hat 

alwBjB  been  that  it  vould  secure  a  more  jot  distribotioo 

fcM^iM  "^  wealth  than  can  possibly  be  broagfat  about 

Mmi«a     bj  compelitioQ.    SoaalistB  have  no  difficaltj 

<hirtHw     >n  showiDg  diat  preaeot  methods  fall  for 

rfwMua.      Bhort    of   securiDg   satiafactorT'   reaalts  in 

many  cases.    But  thef  bare  not  always  ap«ed  as  to 

wlist  coiistitates  jnalicc    in  distnbation.     At   present, 

however,  socialists  are  iDclincd  to  hold  that  equality  of 

income   would    secure    at   least   approximate   justieb 

Without  discussing  the  pnnci;jlc9  of  dtstribation  sccord- 

\a%  to  merit,  wliich  were  advanced  by  earlier  Bocialista, 

it  ia  Buflicicnt  to  say  that  equality  of  income  would  be 

the  only  practicable  plan  in  a  socialistic  rfgime.     The 

difficulties  of  hanng  public  authorities  decide  wboie 

merit  or  whose  need  is  greatest,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

difficulty   of    inducing  the   majority   of  the   people  to 

asacDt  to  such  decisions,  is  a  fatal  weakness  in  any  plan 

except  that  of  equality  in  distribution. 

Now,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  equality  in  distri- 
bution is  not  desirable.  Some  men  have  far  greater 
natural  abilities  than  others.      Society  suffers  a  aim- 
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ous  IoB3  when  a  gifted  peraon  fails  to  secure  the  means 
of  deTeloping  his  special  talents.     For  this  reason  it  is 
socially    desirable    that    people   possessing 
superior  faculties  should  have  the  means  of  ainoiniiUM n 
gratifying  them  ;  and  tins  implies  that  they  "  ' 

must  receive  more  than  less  talented  persons  secure. 
Our  present  distribution,  of  wealth  may  be  fairly  criti- 
cised because  it  fails  to  secure  to  many  talented  persons 
tho  means  of  developing  their  faculties,  so  that  they 
may  render  the  highest  service  to  society.  But  socialism, 
with  its  plan  for  equality  of  income,  would  be  still  more 
objectionable.'  Finally,  equality  of  income  would  be 
likely  to  remove  that  stimuhia  to  invention  and  enter- 
prise to  which  we  owe  bo  much  of  our  present  economic 
progress. 

Socialists  might  conceivably  secure  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  social  income  by  allotting  to  all  individuals  pre- 
cisely the   same  amounts    of   all   kinds   of  di^-j^t^ 
commodities.     But  this  would  bo  an  imprac-  itnainE «  v«im 
ticable  arrangement,  since  all  persons  would  under 
not  want  to  secure  exactly  tho  same  things.  *'*='*''*'»• 
Accordingly  socialists  declare  that  equality  of  incomes 
should  mean  eqnafift/ of  values.    Then  arises  the  question, 
How  shall  these  values  be  determined  and  expressed  ? 

■  Some  aocisliBtn  nr^  tliat,  uniler  loriali.sm,  prodnctioD  woold  be  «o 
large  that  all  men  wonM  he  Me  to  gratif/  every  rational  desire.  But 
nothing  coniil  be  further  trom  the  truth.  Our  present  production,  if 
•renlv  disfributsd.  could  uot  do  more  than  eecuro  a  comfortable,  bnt 
frag;U,1iTlDg  to  all,  Undprgncialiam  there  is  abundant  reaaoti  to  ijueation 
wb*tlMr  pTodnctioa  would  l>e  evea  u  large  m  it  in  nnder  onr  prawot 
tjttmia. 
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Socialists  Bay  that  value  Bbotild  depend  upon  the  "  t 
age  labor  lime"  required  to  produce  a  commodity. 
Each  person  should  receive  his  income  perha[)s  in  the 
form  of  "  labor  checks  "  that  should  entitle  him  to  goods 
representing  so  much  labor  time.  We  will  grant  that 
Buch  a  computation  of  the  value  of  all  commodities  in 
terms  of  units  of  labor  time  has  been  made,  although  it 
would  be  possible  to  show  that  the  diSerences  between 
different  grades  of  labor  make  it  impossible  to  reduce 
all  grades  to  terms  of  common  unskilled  labor.  But, 
asauming  that  the  labor  unit  is  attainable,  it  could  not 
vork  as  d  means  of  distributing  incomes.  For  two 
goods  may  represent  exactly  tJie  same  amounts  of  labor, 
and  yet  one  of  them  may  be  in  much  greater  demand 
among  consumers.  If  both  are  procurable  at  the  same 
price  expressed  in  terms  of  labor  time,  then  the  supply 
of  the  most  desirable  one  will  be  exhausted  immediately. 
Supply  and  demand  cannot  be  equalized  by  fixing 
prices  on  the  basis  of  labor  time.  Market  prices  must 
depend  upon  the  marginal  utility  of  the  products  to  con- 
sumers. It  is  impossible  to  see  how  supply  and  demand 
can  be  equalized  except  bj  changing  prices.  Labor  time 
is  an  impossible  unit  in  which  to  express  values.* 

§  320.   Socialism,    therefore,   has    fatal    weaknesses, 

ConciodUii      whether  considered  as  a  scheme  for  the  pro- 

comiiieratioiii.  Auction  or   for  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Those  who  favor  it  are  often  persons  of  the  highest 

IThU  inbject  cannot  be  ekborated  hare.    Sm  Btr,  Socialism  anil  Social 
BeCorm,  34-1-347:  Haulry,  Econoiaio,  93-9G;  ScaXrri.B,  QnintMaeoea 

of  Socialism,  77-SS. 
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character,  who  are  influenced  by  the  desire  to  remedy 
the  admitted  evils  of  our  present  Byatem.  They  believe 
that  socialism  would  have  beneficial  moral  effects,  and 
that  it  would  favor  the  growth  of  many  of  the  best  and 
highest  elements  of  our  civilization.  But,  if  socialism 
is  an  impossible  plan  for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth,  we  shall  have  to  reject  it,  although  in  many 
other  respects  it  might  offer  an  attractive  programme.  It 
may  be  well,  furthermore,  to  suggest  that  socialism 
would  probably  endanger  liberty  of  thought  and  action 
in  important  respects.  With  all  branches  of  production 
in  the  hands  of  the  government,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  one  to  criticise  the  policy  of  the  public  authorities. 
Government  officials  would  have  extreme  powers  of 
annoying  those  who  criticised  their  measures.  It  ia 
doubtful  whether  a  socialistic  State  would  peimit  an 
agitation  to  be  carried  on  against  socialism,  for  instance. 
At  present,  people  can  find  in  private  business  a  vantage 
ground  from  which  they  may  freely  criticise  men  and 
measures.  Would  a  socialistic  government  furnish  the 
paper,  printing  presses,  postal  facilities,  and  public  halla 
necessary  for  free  speech  and  public  discussion  hostile 
to  itself  7  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  socialists 
have  often  shown  themselves  to  be  useful  critics  of  the 
existing  economic  order.  The  student  should  weigh 
carefully  the  criticisms  advanced  by  such  writers.  While 
he  may  have  to  reject  their  principal  proposals,  he  should 
not  overlook  tlie  useful  portions  of  their  writings. 

Few  people,  if  any,  would  care  to  assert  that  existing 
methods  of  production  are  above  criticism,  or  that  our 
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present  methode  of  distribution  secure  exact  justice. 
But  this  much  can  be  ailirmGd :  private  enterprise  hai 
•*  ,  .,*, .  been  able  to  increase  in  a  marked  man- 
tioti  oi  priT«te  ner  tbe  production  of  wealth,  and  holds  oat 
iajivWuii  c  prospect  of  continiiod  improTeinent ;  the 
enierwi*-  present  distribution  of  wealth  has  subserved 
fairly  well  the  highest  interests  of  our  civilization,  white 
the  laborers,  who  make  up  the  most  numerous  social 
class,  have  been  able  to  improve  constantly  their  posi- 
tion. Moreover,  our  present  system  secures  reasonable 
opportunity  for  criticism  and  freedom  for  experimenla- 
tion ;  so  that  it  is  possible  to  try  to  improve  any  features 
that  are  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Itational  criticism, 
enlightened  public  opinion,  and  resolute  self-reliance  in 
overcoming  economic  difficulties  seem  to  offer  the  most 
practicable  method  of  reforming  and  reshaping  existing 
institutions.  In  some  directions  reform  may  beat  be 
secured  by  extending  the  activity  of  government,  Sucb 
cases  can  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise.  We  should  feel 
glad  to  have  socialists,  or  any  other  persons,  point  out 
the  weak  places  of  the  existing  economic  order,  or  offer 
methods  by  which  improvements  can  be  effected. 
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CHAPTER   XVa 


THK  BCOMOMIO   FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

L  Eeonomio  Panctioiu  Perfbrmed  by  QoTemmBiits. 

§  321.   Many  times  in  the  preceijing  chapters  it  hu 
been  necessary  to  explain  that  the  government  plays  aa 
importuic*     important  part  in  our  economic  life,  or  to 
K^Dof        discuss  the  advisability  of  having  the  gov- 
toTemmeiitfc  ernmeat   perform   some  economic   function 
rather  than  leave  it  to  private  enterprise.     Most  prac- 
tical economic  questions  involve  directly  or  indirectly  the 
question  of  governmental  activity  in  economic  affairs. 
Tliis  subject  cannot  be  avoided  by  the  economist,  even 
if  he  desires  to  do  so,  and  it  will  be  desirable  to  con- 
sider this  topic  at  this  point  before  commencing  the 
study  of  public  expenditures  and  revenues. 
TiMccaauBic         §  322.  It  Will  be  well  to  summarize  the 

'^"^"^^"""r   various  economic  functions  which  we  have 

ally  peri  otmea 

bygoTtranieiit.  found  to  be  Biercised  by  governments  at 

the  present  time. 

First,  governments   aim   to   protect   persons   and  to 

maintain  order.  Tlien  they  do&oe  and  protect  the 
rnndineBui  'ights  of  property  and  contract.  Personal 
'*•'"••  freedom,  private  property,  and  the  right  of 

contract  are  fundamental  elementa  in  our  economic  life, 
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In  order  to  secure  the  beat  reaults  in  industrial  life, 
modem  goTcrnmentB  guarantee  individuals  the  enjoy- 
ment of  certain  privileges.  Patent  rights,  CMrwitee* 
trade-marks,  and  copyrights  are  privileges  trivoetfa. 
granted  in  order  to  stimulate  the  general  activity  of  tlia 
people.  Moreover,  governments  allow  individuals  to 
enjoy  much  freedom  in  the  establishment  of  industries. 
This  privilege  is  restricted  when  the  government  as- 
sumes the  management  of  any  enterprise,  or  regulates 
the  conditions  upon  which  individuals-  may  carry  on 
any  business. 

In  the  third  place,  the  government  regulates  the  terms 
competition  in  some  cases  where  evil  results  would  be 
produced  on  account  of  the  unequal  strength  ReEuutiDaar 

of  different  individuals.      Laws   regulating  e;»«ii"<iMo( 

^  °    the  tenmor 

the  labor  contract,  regulating  rates  of  inter-  compeuuon. 
est,  regulating  freight  rates,  or  providing  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  food  products,  are  examples.     These  laws  limit 
nominal  freedom,  but  may  increase  the  real  freedom  of 
individuals  in  many  cases. 

Oftentimes  governments  participate  in  private  enter- 
prises.     Such   participation   occurs   when   subsidies  or 
bounties  are  bestowed  by  the  government  on  Fanicipiuoa 
private  enterprises.     These  have  taken  the  j!!"!"?"^' 
form  of  gifts  of  land  and  money,  as  in  the  enierpriM*. 
United  States,  where  millions  of  acres  of  land  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  money  have  been  given  to  aid  railroads. 
Sometimes  the  subsidy  may  take  the  form  of  a  loan.     Pro- 
tective duties   are  another  case  where  the  government 
gives  aid  to  private  enterprises.     Again,  for  works  of  a 
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Bcmi-public  character,  in  which  private  enterprises  musl 

use  public  streets,  or  must  secure  a  right  of  way  through 

private  property,  the  government  grants  franchises  to 

individuals. 

Finally,   governments   carry  on   many   useful    public 

works,  designed  wholly  or  in  part  to  promote   industry. 

.  .^       Roads,  sewers,  parks,  harbor  improvements, 
AdmloutrA- 

aonoiiuefBi  conHular  services,  collections  of  statistics, 
iDbiiG  WOT  lighthouses,  dikes,  coinage  of  money,  sanitary 
provisions,  educational  facilities,  postal  facilities,  water 
works,  gas  and  electric  lighting  works,  street  and  steam 
railways,  and  telegraph  and  express  facilities  are  impor- 
tant examples.  Some  of  these  enterprises  could  not  or 
would  not  be  carried  on  hy  private  individuals,  because 
the  benefit  to  the  public  is  intangible  or  indcGnite,  and 
no  sufficient  return  could  be  secured.  Others  might  be 
left  to  private  enterprise,  and  actually  are  conducted  by 
private  individuals  in  many  cases. 

§  323.  Prior  to  the  present  centnry,  the  govemmenta 
of  Europe  had  long  endeavored  to  control  nearly  all 
Old  and  mod.  branches  of  economic  activity  in  an  extreme 
em  view*  of  degree.'  This  was  done  from  the  theory 
tauMiatat  that  private  enterprise  la  unable  to  accom- 
PFvenuneM.    pjj^jj  ^^^^  things  that  society  needs  to  have 

done,  or  from  the  theory  that  there  is  a  necessary 
antagonism  between  private  and  public  interests.  Thus 
it  was  thought,  in  the  first   case,  that  a  nation    could 


1  NeacW  the  iame  thing  waa  true  in  miMt  of  tbe  Americaa  coloniea 
The  economic  life  nf  the  [>eople,  ai  well  aa  their  aodal  and  mcnl,  nai 
thought  to  need  cwttiuuftl  legolation. 
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Kcure  &  sufficient  stock  of   money  only  by  regulating 
Joreign  commerce  so  as  to  make  exports  exceed  imports 
ntinually.     In  the  second  case,  it  was  believed   that 
lUsineBB  men  are   likely  to   make   their  profits  at  the 
ispeDse  of  the  community,  and  that  restrictive  laws  are 
lecessary  to  prevent  this.^ 
In  tlie  year  1776  Adam  Smith  publislied  his  "  Wealth 
Nations,"  combating  vigorously  the  restrictive  policy 
of  European  governments.     He  ehowcd  that  jutmSmiih-i 
private  individuals  could  acquire  large  profits  ^™*' 
by  supplying  some  real  social  need;  and  that  men,  in 
mrsuing  their  own  personal  interests,  were  commonly 
creasing  the  wealth   of  the  society.     Moreover,  ho 
proved  that  many  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  private 
enterprise  resulted,  not  in  furthering  social  interests,  but 
preventing  men  from  serving  each  other.     He  argued 
most  ably  that  the  desire  of  men  to  promote  their  iudi- 
Tidual  interests,  by  establishing  business  enterprises  and 
ading  with  their  fellows,  would  usually  produce  results 
neCcial  to  society.     He  urged  that  the  true  way  for  a 
nation  to  become  rich  is  to  leave  its  citizens  free  to  con- 
duct business  as  they  desire. 

)  Partly  through  the  influence  of  Adam  Smith,  partly 
through  other  causes,  modern  thought  has  favored  the 
view  that  individuals,  in  seeking  their  own  economic 
interests,  are  regularly  promoting  the  welfare  of  society. 


1  Thne  theories  form  a  bodj  of  ecoDOmic  doctrEnu  known  u  TDeTcan- 
Mliam,  Tbe^  have  lometimefl  been  condemned  too  absolutely  b^  modern 
•cosomiils.  See  Schholleb,  The  Mercuttile  Syttetn  (edited  bf  Aihle;), 
for  a  man  faTorable  view  of  marcnntjlum. 
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For  this  reason  many  of  the  old  restrictions  upon  the 

eetablishment   of   industries,    upon    foreign   commerce, 

upon  the  movements  of  monev,  upon  the  rela- 
Mqdern  -  '     r 

■riemai         tious  of  laborers  and  employers,  were  abol- 

t^S^"'  '»^^**  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 

"UiMz        century.     Many  people  were  led  to  the  belief 

that   government  should  have   as   little   to 

do  with  economic  matters  as  possible ;  and  held  that 

"  Lahtez  /aire,  laisaez  patser,"  or  "  leave  things  free  to 

take  their  own  course,"  expresses  the  policy  that  should 

be  foUoued. 

But  the  old  restrictions  upon  industry  were  no  sooner 

removed  than  people  felt  obliged  to  resort  once  more  to 

covernmental   action    to   remedy    disorders 

ReicUun  from 

uie-'uiMi  which  were  found  to  exist  in  modern  eco- 
■  nomic  life.  Factory  acts  and  laws  regulating 
corporations  are  instances  of  such  action.  More  recently 
governments  have  begun  to  assume  the  management 
of  enterprises  that  are  natural  monopolies,  while  the 
demand  is  made  that  more  industries  shall  be  brought 
under  governmental  control  or  ownership.  This  raises 
one  of  the  most  pressing  economic  problems. 


H.   Examination  of  Modern  Theories  of  Govemmantal 
FnnctioDB. 

§  324.   To   the    question   of    the    proper    policy   for 

DfHeKDce      government  to  follow  in  respect  to  industry, 

mTMr*        many  different  answers    are   given.     It  will 

Oaa.  be   helpful    to   classify   the    various    views 

advanced. 


r 
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%  825.  Here,  aa  elsewhere,  the  anarchists  answer  that 
government  means  control,  and  control  is  evil,  in  and  of 
itaelf ;  bo  that  the  only  proper  policy  is  to 
abolish  ail  government,  and  to  leave  indus- 
try to  the  voluntary  actions  of  individuals.  But  no 
archist  has  ever  been  able  to  picture  a  society  organ- 
ized without  any  control  of  one  person  by  others.  For 
all  anarchists  admit  the  necessity  of  securiug  common 
action  by  groups,  or  voluntary  associations ;  and  when- 
ever conflicts  of  interest  should  arise  between  groups, 
,e  stronger  must  control  the  weaker.  Therefore 
anarchism  is  as  illogical  as  it  is  impossible. 

§  326.  £.\treme  individualists  resemble  the  anarchists 
considering  government  an  eril.  But  they  regard  it 
a  necessary  evil ;  necessary  because  of  the    jxtmae  m- 

iperfections  in  man's  moral  nature.     Men    flividnaiiam 

IWMd  ncwD 

lould  be  left  free  to  do  as  they  please,  so    -lutnnu 
DDg  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  equal 
rights  of  others.     Government  should  do  nothing  ex- 
cept prevent  such  Interference  by  one  person  with  the 
equal   rights   of   others.     If   men   ever   become   moral 
ough  to  refrain  from  molesting  each  other,  government 
will  no  longer  be  necessary.     For  the  present,  govern- 
ment should  protect  persons  and  property,  and  enforce 
contracts   voluntarily   made   by   sane   adults.      Beyond 
these  "  police  powers"  no  wise  government  should  go. 
Extreme  individualism  is  said  to  be  based  crttidsmirf 
npon  the  "natural    rights"  of  man.     The  wtraneindi- 
principle   that   "  every  man   is    free   to   do 
lat  which  he  wills,  provided  he  infringes  not  the  equ^ 
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freedom  of  any  other  man  "  is  said  to  be  a  revelation  ■ 
what  is  naturally  right.  But  men's  ideas  of  what  is  nat- 
urally right  differ  ao  widely  that  most  people  have  come 
to  distrust  the  rehability  of  such  revelations.  Nearly  all 
competent  writers  agree  that  our  notions  of  rights  are 
based  upon  considerations  of  the  good  or  evil  effects  of 
our  actions  on  society,  that  is,  upon  social  utility.  As- 
serting that  a  thing  is  a  natural  right  is  merely  one 
way  of  advancing  a  personal  opinion  of  what  is  socially 
desirable,  without  supporting  the  claim  by  arguments. 
Therefore  we  conclude  that  extreme  individualism  can 
be  defended  solely  by  showing  that  it  leads  to  tbe  best 
results  when  put  into  practice.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  put  it  into  actual 
practice ;  and  we  are  justified  in  claiming  that  it  ia  an 
impossible  theory  of  governmental  action. 

§  S27.  Most  individualists   have   recognized  that  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  the  functions  of  government 
iDdiTidiuuim  can    be  determined    solely  by  considering 
eeierii  wei-     what  is  most  useful  to  society.     Most  econo- 
bre  of  •Ddety.  mists  at  the  present  day  hold  such  a  view. 
They  believe  that  the  general  good  of  society  is  the 
end  of  all  economic  organization,  and  that  government 
should  extend  its  functions  into  any  field  of  economic 
activity  where  the  best  results  can  be  secured  from  such 
a  policy.     But  they  believe  that  m  tnoit  cases  the  gen- 
eral welfare  is  best  promoted  by  leanng  to  the  individ- 
ual a  large  measure  of  freedom.     They  believe  in  indi- 
vidual enterprise  as  the  rule  for  economic  activity,  but 
favor  governmental  action  whenever  it  can  secure  bet- 
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ter  resjlts  in  tbe  long  run.  Views  of  this  sort  can  be 
characterized  as  moderate  individualism.  They  are  well 
stated  by  Mr.  Mill  m  the  following  words :  — 
P  "  But  enough  has  been  eaid  to  show  that  the  admitted 
functions  of  government  embrace  a  much  wider  field 
than  can  easily  be  included  within  the  riug-fence  of 
any  restrictive  definition,  and  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  find  any  ground  of  justification  common  to  them  all, 
except  the  comprehensive  one  of  general  espediency ; 
nor  to  limit  the  interference  of  goverumont  by  any  uni- 
versal rule,  save  the  simple  and  vague  one,  (hat  it 
shonld  never  be  admitted  but  when  the  case  of  expe- 
diency is  strong." 

Individualists  of  this  class  support  their  claim  that 
individual  freedom  leads  to  the  best  results  in  most 
cases  by  the  following  arguments: —  DeuuedeoD- 

1.  Thev  urge  that  private  individuals  are  «Wer«ti<uuof 
likely  to  know  their  beat  interests  better  oiiadivUna- 
than  the  government  can  know  them,  and  '"'■ 

that  there  is  usually  no  antagonism  between  private  and 
social  interests.  Whenever  this  is  found  not  to  hold 
true,  governmental  action  is  proper.  Many  cases  can 
be  enumerated  in  which  individuals  do  not  know  their 
tnie  interests,  while  in  many  instances  there  may  be  a 
direct  opposition  between  private  interest  and  public 
welfare.  But  individualists  hold  rightly  that  the  rule 
is  tbe  other  way. 

2.  Individualists  argne  that  a  private  entrepreneur 
has  a  greater  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  his 
undertakitig  than  government  officials  often  feel  in  pub- 
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He  enterprisea.  Furthermore,  corrupt  administration  li 
liable  to  creep  into  public  affairs.  This  ar^ment  Ib 
easily  exaggerated,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  im- 
proved political  methods  may  continually  decrease  the 
abuBCB  of  public  administration.  Yet  something  must 
be  conceded  to  the  stronger  interest  aud  greater  iu- 
ducements  to  efficiency  experienced  in  much  private 
industry. 

3.  Individualists  notice  that  when  governmenta  carry 
on  business  undertakings,  they  may  fall  back  upon  taxa- 
tion as  a  means  of  making  up  possible  deficits.  If  a 
private  enterprise  is  poorly  managed,  the  undertaker 
will  incur  constant  loss,  and  will  be  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness finally.  But  government  enterprises,  if  badly  ad- 
ministered, may  fall  back  upon  taxation,  in  some  form 
or  other,  to  make  up  tlie  deficits.  Hence  an  inefficient 
public  undertaking  which  incurs  constant  loss  may  not 
be  eliminated  from  the  field  of  industry,  as  is  the  case 
with  private  enterprises. 

4.  Finally,  individualists  believe  that  freedom  in  eco- 
nomic affairs  lias  a  great  educational  influence  upon  the 
people  of  a  country.  The  experience  of  private  busi- 
ness management  often  furnishes  a  valuable  training  in 
many  important  directions.  Moreover,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  a  people  should  be  vigorously  self-reliant, 
and  should  not  be  habitually  dependent  upon  govern- 
mental action  in  too  many  things.  Two  quotations 
from  Mr.  Mill  will  serve  to  emphasize  these  points: 
"A  people  among  whom  there  is  no  habit  of  sponta- 
neous action  for  a  collective  interest,  who  look  habit- 
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ually  to  their  governmeDt  to  command  or  prompt  them 
in  all  matters  of  joint  concern  —  who  expect  to  have 
everything  done  for  them,  except  what  can  be  made  an 
affair  of  mere  habit  and  routine  —  have  their  faculties 
only  half  developed  ;  their  education  is  defective  in  one 
of  its  most  important  brancheB."  *'  It  13  therefore  of 
supreme  importance  that  all  classes  of  the  community, 
down  to  the  lowest,  should  have  much  to  do  for  them- 
Bclvcs;  that  aa  great  a  demand  should  be  made  upon 
their  intelligence  and  virtue  as  it  is  in  any  respect  equal 
to ;  that  the  government  should  not  only  leave  as  far  as 
possible  to  their  own  faculties  the  conduct  of  whatever 
concerns  themselves  alone,  but  should  suffer  them,  or 
rather  encourage  them,  to  manage  as  many  as  possible 
of  their  joint  concerns  by  voluntary  cooperation  ;  sioce 
this  discussion  and  management  of  collective  interests 
is  the  great  school  of  that  public  spirit,  and  the  great 
source  of  that  intelligence  of  public  affairs,  which  are 
always  regarded  as  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
public  of  free  countries." 

Among  the  economists  who  might  be  called  individ- 
ualists of  this  class  there  are  considerable  differences 
concerning  the  exact  extent  of  the  functions  tuifcreacM 
that  they  desire  to  see  exercised  by  govern-  ^numt* 
ment      Some  of  them  approve   of   govern-  i»>1tMi'»ii«»- 
mental    action   in  many   more   cases   than  others.      A 
second  point  of  difference  is  found  in  the  terms  used  to 
describe  governmental  action.     Those  who  are  inclined 
to  restrict  it  often  refer  to  "  governmental  interference 
in  industry,"  and  speak  of  it  as  a  necessary  evil  rather 
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than  a  positive  good.  On  the  other  hand,  thope  econ- 
omista  who  favor  a  certain  extension  of  State  actiritr, 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  government  is  a  necessar; 
and  beneficent  factor  in  economic  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  social  life. 

§  328.  The  views  held  by  socialista  concerning  the 
functions  of  government  do  not  need  detailed  discussion 
TbcTiewiiK  i"  t'^'^  chapter.  In  general,  socialists  hold 
the  tocuusi*.  tiiat  individual  freedom  and  enterprise  in 
economic  affairs  usually  lead  to  harmful  results,  so 
that  the  socializing  of  all  branches  of  industry  is  the  true 
policy  for  the  government  to  pursue.  Socialists  aim  at 
the  same  end  that  the  second  class  of  individualists 
have  in  view,  the  general  good  uf  society.  They  differ 
from  the  individualists  in  the  methods  of  securing  thdr 
desired  end. 


QL  The  Several  Pnnctiona   of  GoTenLment  Considared  froa 
tlie  Point  of  Tieiv  of  ludividaaliBm. 

§  329.  Tlie  author's  belief  has  been  that  individnalists 
are  right  in  affirming  that,  in  most  economic  affairs, 
poiBtafyiew  individual  enterprise  and  freedom  secure 
Bi  mi*  work,  results  that  are  most  beneficial  to  society. 
But,  in  tho.se  cases  where  individual  enterprise  is  impos- 
sible, or  where  freedom  produces  evil  results  that  can 
be  obviated  by  social  action,  there  is  a  large  and 
important  field  where  governmental  activity  is  bene 
ficent.  Governments  should  be  viewed,  therefore,  as  « 
useful  and  necessary  agency  for  accomplishing  purposes 
for  which  indiTidual    freedom  or  initiative  is  inade- 
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quate.  From  this  point  of  riew  it  is  proposed  to 
examine  briefly  tlie  differences  of  opinion  existing 
among  individiialists  concerning  each  class  of  functions 
exercised  by  gorernments. 

§  330.    In  our  classification  of  the  economic  functiona 
of   government,  the  definition  and  enforcement  of  the 
rights    of   persons,   property,  and   contract 
were  placed  first.     Economists    agree   con-  ofeovtrnmen- 
cerning   tlie  utility  oE    these   functions    of        "^ 
government.     It  will  appear,  however,  in  the  following 
paragraphs  ttiat  there    are    differences    of   opinion    in 
regard  to  the  extent  to  which  property  and  contract 
rights  should  be  recognized. 

§331.    Concerning  the  general  expediency  of  govern- 
mental grants  of  such  privileges  as  patents,  trade-marks, 
and    copyrights,    economists    are    subatan-     xte»ec<![id 
tiallv  agreed.     Yet  a  very  large  number  of     eusaoi 
writers  have  cnlled  attention  to  abuses  con- 
nected with  these  rights,  and  have  desired  a  more  careful 
definition  or  restriction    of  such  privileges.      General 
freedom  in  the  establishment  of  industries  is  not  called 
in  question  except  in  special  cases.    These  exceptions 
are,  firtt,  industries  where  it  is  important  that  persons 
entering  them  should    have  an   adequate   preparation, 
such   as   professions    and    skilled    trades ;    and  tecond, 
natural  monopolies  whore  attempted  competition  results 
in  needless  duplication  of  plants. 

§  332.  Few  will  deny  that  government  should  equal- 
ize the  terms  of  competition,  when  there  is  very  serious 
inequality  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  wbei  it 
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{  333,   R'wnomiKU  are  not  indiiMi  I 
irjlMJ'lieH,  and  protective  duties.     SaA 

aiding  »ome  todtutries  at  tiie  ezpea^  flf  d 
tuiiiaycrs  or  consumere.  This  eaa  be 
(ic'd  only  when  the  public  nrmiiTfj  «r 
utility  of  tlio  faviired  industry  is  extremdr  sn*£.  Maw- 
ovnr,  fliicli  a  policy  tonds  to  corrupt  politicB,  and  t» 
prodiicd  iiiiiiiy  ubuHUH.  On  the  other  hand,  maaybsa- 
ni'HH  men  wlio  stuutly  oppose  govemmeDtal  regolatico 
of  (;'>i-|iuriiti(iiiH,  of  tlio  labor  contract,  or  of  freight  rates, 
on  thu  f(round  tlmt  government  ought  not  to  meddle 
with  priviito  bimint^BH,  arc  very  willing  to  favor  bounties, 
HiibsiilicM  to  niitroadB,  and  protective  duties.  Concerning 
tlicHiuoHlinn  of  fninehiHOSjit  may  be  said  that  ecooomisU 
hold  that  valuable  privilcgea  of  this  sort  should  be  paid 
fo['  liy  tlio  indiviilimla  who  receive  them,  while  the 
publiu  should  bo  guaranteed  good  service  at  reasonobU 
rutca. 
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§  334.  The  last  class  of  governmental  functions 
includes,  as  was  shown,  two  fairly  separate  classes  of 
useful  public  works.  Roads,  sewers,  harbor  TbeOfUicUa 
improvements,  the  publication  of  statistics,  *"'™='i"* 
the  maintenance  of  lighthouses  and  dikes,  the  coinage 
of  monej,  sanitary  precautious,  and  public  education 
are  undertakings  in  which  private  enterprise  has  been 
proven  to  be  inadequate  or  productive  of  bad  results. 
No  one  but  anarchists  and  extreme  individualists  would 
object  to  the  policy  of  our  present  government  in  pro- 
viding these  public  works.  But  there  is  a  doubt  aa  to 
the  expediency  of  having  the  government  undertake 
other  works  that  might  conceivably  be  left  to  private 
enterprise. 

It  ie  said  that  the  gas  and  electric  light  industries, 
steam  and  street  railroads,  and  the  telegraph  and  ex- 
press businesses  are  suitable  fields  for  private  Govenunentu 
enterprise,  and  that  governments  should  indiutriai 
not  interfere  with  them.  The  student  will  "»"'"■"■««■ 
understand  that  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  pub- 
lic or  private  management  of  these  industries  is  solely  a 
question  of  social  utility.  This  will  be  made  clear  by  con- 
sidering that  many  people  who  oppose  public  ownership  of 
these  enterprises  favor  the  national  ownership  of  the  post 
office  and  municipal  ownership  of  water  works.  Those 
who  favor  public  enterprise  in  these  fields  do  so  because 
experience  has  shown  that  alt  these  industries  inevitably 
become  monopolies,  and  they  prefer  public  to  private 
monopoly.  Those  who  oppose  such  a  policy  must  admit 
the  tendency  to  monopoly  in  these  lines  of  business,  and 
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rouat   show  that  private   management,  either  with  o! 

without  governmental  control,  can  assnre  the  best  re- 
sults to  society.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  argumeoto 
consciously  or  unconsciously  come  to  precisely  this  pou- 
tion  sooner  or  later. 
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G07EBNMENTAL  EXPENDITUREa  AND   BBVENUEB. 


I.  Fablic  EzpeDditureB. 

§  335.   Iq  order  that  governments  may  exercise  the 

functions  tbat  have  just  been  described,  it  is  necessary 

that  they  should  be  able  to  command  the 

,      ,  ,.  .         ,  PWUlcnMiice. 

men    and   the   commodities   that  are   con- 

fitautly  required  for  the  public  service.  In  modern 
couutriea  governments  supply  these  needs  by  collecting 
sums  of  money  that  can  be  used  for  hiring  public  offi- 
cials and  purchasing  commodities.  The  economist  ia 
obliged  to  study  with  care  the  manner  in  which  personal 
services  or  material  objects  are  thus  secured  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  or  collective,  wants  of  society. 
This  branch  oE  study  is  of  such  importance  that  it  has 
often  beeti  accorded  almost  the  position  of  an  indepen- 
dent science,  and  the  name  Public  Finance  has  been  ap- 
plied to  that  department  of  economic  investigation  which 
deals  with  governmental  expenditures  and  revenues, 

§  336.   The  objects  of  governmental  expenditure  are 
80  multifarious  that  it  la  extremely  difficult  to  group 
them  in  a  simple  and  logical  classification,  ^i—aa 
but  a  brief  survey  of  the  various  functions  ofpnbiicei- 
enumerated  in  the  last  chapter  will  indicate  ^     ""^ 
the  chief  items  of  public  expense.    In  the  limited  apace 
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at  our  disposal  it  will  be  advisable  to  attempt  nothing 

more  in  the  way  of  general  classification,  and  to  devoM 

our  attention  to  the  expenditures  of  our  national,  state, 

and  local  govcrnmentB  in  the  United  States. 

_ . ,         .        In   1890   the   fuderal    census    stated  the 

itore*  in  tue     total  expenditures  of  our  national,  state,  and 
BniledSuM.  .        .        '^  I  (  11 

local  governments  as  follows  :  — 


Nitionul  government,  including  postal  service.    . 
Stares  and  territories,  eicepi  for  public  common 

schools 

CoiiiiLied,  except  for  public  common  schools    .    . 
Munii:ipiLlilies,  except  for  public  common  scboola 

Fublic  common  scbooU 

Towl 


«352,it1S,eU 

7T,1<B,8II 
1I4.576,WI 
232.UH6,uB2 
13e.(Xio,637 


?ni  3.g64.l>66 


It  vill  be  seen  that  the  expenditures  of  the  federal 
government  formed  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and  that  those  of  the  states  and  territories  acaounted 
to  only  nine  per  cent;  while  local  expenditures,  includ- 
ing those  for  public  schools,  made  up  fifty-two  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  government.  In  1850,  the  expenses 
for  national  purposes  amounted  to  forty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  tot^  outlay,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  since  that  time  in  the  demands  which 
local  governments  have  made  upon  the  public  resources- 
The  same  tendency  can  be  observed  in  other  countries, 
and  such  a  preponderance  of  local  expenditures  is  due 
to  the  increasing  number  and  cost  of  the  services  which 
the  local  political  units  render  to  their  citizens.  Th> 
states  occupy  a  position  of  relatively  minor  financial 
baportance ;  but,  in  some  cases,  there  has  been  a  marlced 
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Increase  in  their  expenditures  in  recent  years.  Thus,  in 
New  Tork,  the  state  government  expended  $13,076,881 
in  1890,  and  *20,020,022  in  1898.  This  increase  has 
been  due  to  the  assumption  of  new  branches  of  public 
administration,  such  as  the  care  of  tlie  insane ;  and 
other  states  are  manifesting  a  disposition  to  enlarge 
their  spheres  of  activity. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1905,  the  net  ex-  Fcdeniu- 
penditures  of  our  federal  government  were  '•'^t"** 
as  follows :  — 


e24 ,690,704 
141,773,066 
219,»8«,0a7 

17,284.622 
163,643,606 

Department  I  ol  War  and  Nary  ' 

DeDciencv   uf   |iusLaI   rt'iEDue  aad   other  poetal 

•ae7,2T8.fit3 

During  this  year  the  Post  Office  Department  spent 
1170,111,107,  but  $152,826,585  of  this  amount  was  met  by 
the  postal  revenues.  Only  the  deficiency  of  $17,284,522 
IB  included  in  this  statement  of  the  net  expenditures. 
The  first  three  items  in  our  table  represent  almost  en- 
tirely our  expenses  for  military  purposes,  past  and  pres- 
ent,^ and  they  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $403,635,308. 

I  ThU  ■»  eicluaWe  or  t22.613.866  expended  und^r  tbe  War  Depait- 
inent  for  impraTemeot  of  rivers  and  barbora.  Tliii  *um  i>  included  in 
the  Uat  item  0/  the  table. 

>  III  IBOT.  the  last  year  before  the  Spanish  War.  the  aggregate  net 
expendittirei  were  S306,774,l&9.  In  1005  the  eipenditurea  were  66  per 
ccDt  larger. 

*  Of  eourte  a  part  of  the  public  debt  has  been  contracted  in  recent 
JMH  for  other  than  military  eipeoiea,  and  the  interest  thus  accruing 
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Tliis  is  more  than  twice  the  total  expenditure!!  of  tlie 
federal  governmeut  for  all  other  purposes.^  The  amount 
paid  ill  1905  fur  pensions  utonc  was  greater  than  tbc 
entire  cost  of  our  public  schools  in  the  jrear  ISM. 
Reckless  pension  legislation  has  increased  the  ouUaja 
for  this  purpose  from  $56,102,000  in  the  year  1S85  to 
$141,773,000  in  1905.  The  last  item  in  our  table  repre- 
sents the  expense  of  administering  justice,  improving 
rivers  and  harbors,  maintaining  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent, and  conducting  the  departments  of  the  Treasury, 
Interior,  State,  Justice,  and  Agriculture. 

In  1800  the  total  expenditure  of  the  state  and  local 
governments    was     placed    by    the    census    at    about 

sutc  uid  local  *569,000,000.     The  principal  objects  of  ex- 
eipcudlttirti.   pg^gg  ^g^p  ^g  follows:  — 


All  educaticmal  fiurpoBcs 

Roadi.  bridges,  anil  aewen 

Conslruction  and  mainteDBOce  of  public  boildingt 

nnd  wnrkg 

InlereBl  on  public  debt 

ClinrUles  nnd  ^atuUiea 

Police 

Judicial  expeniei 

Fire 

Punal  and  refonnatnrj'  inaCituIioni 

Ligliting 


;U5,5H3,1IG 

72,262,033 

62,l«3.ieT 

39,068.816 
23.B34.S76 
18,721.383 
16.423.820 
12.S81.42£ 
11,363,760 


should  1i^  deducted  from  finv  cstirucLtK  of  tnilitnrv  outlavs-  Also  the  vi' 
peudiinres  attributed  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departni«nts  inclade  •jnu 
minor  itema  thnt  are  Dot  military  expenses.  But  it  is  not  possible  Vi 
separate  these  from  the  other  expenses  of  those  departmcutt. 

'  Id  this  rcspe<:t  the  United  States  does  not  differ  from  other  conntriei, 
for  a  Tpry  large  proportion  of  national  expeuditarra  is  eTeiywhere  re- 
quired for  luilitury  purposes  or  for  intet«tt  00  pablic  debt!  coutraflol 
prindpallj  for  tha  pnaeciitioD  ot  wut. 
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e  student  can  most  advantageously  supplement  these 
general  data  taken  from  the  federal  census,  by  a  study 
of  the'  financial  reports  of  his  town,  county,  or  state. 
Indeed,  such  investigation  should  accompany  class-room 
ork  with  both  public  expenditures  and  public  revenues. 
§  337.  In  all  countries  governmental  expenditures  are 
increasing  in  a  marked  degree.  Between  1830  and  1890, 
the  national  expenditures  of  the  various 
states  of  Europe  rose  from  four  to  eleven  pnbUcei- 
dollars  per  capita,  and  the  rate  of  growth  "^' 

waa  even  more  rapid  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier 
decades  of  that  period.  In  the  United  States  federal 
expenditures  rose  from  $1.42  to  $6,81  per  capita 
between  1840  and  1905,  and  the  budgets  of  our  local 
political  units  have  shown  a  constant  tendency  to 
increase. 

This  world-wide  phenomenon  has  been  viewed  with 
great  alarm  by  many  persons,  who  have  attributed  it 
to  profusion  or  corruption  in  governmental 
affairs.  But  two  considerations  need  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  student  of  financial  problems. 
First,  even  if  per  capita  expenditures  have  become 
larger,  it  is  certain  that  wealth  also  has  increased;  so 
that  the  greater  public  outlay  may  not  represent  an  in- 
creased burden  relatively  to  the  resources  of  the  people. 
In  the  United  States,  at  any  rate,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  such  has  been  the  case.  In  the  second  place  it  is 
certain  that  the  larger  expenditures  are,  in  considerable 
measure,  the  result  of  an  enlargement  of  the  functions 
that  governments  have  been  called   upon   to   perform. 
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This  fact  can  be  most  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  local 
expenditures,  where  the  increase  has  been  very  marked. 
Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  probably  all  gov- 
ernments are  imposing  upon  their  citizens  heavier  bur- 
dens than  would  be  required  under  a  wiser  or  more 
honest  management  of  public  affairs. 


n.   Public  Eevennes. 

§  338,   Public  revenues  are  as  difficult  to  classify  aa 
public   expenditures   have    proved   to   be,'   but   it   will 
cj*""'"*!'"'    suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  recognize 
«DBa.  six  main  branches  of  income. 

§  339.   The  first  branch  of  income  includes  revenues 
derived  from  domains  and  industries.     Public  domains 
I.  KeTenne     a^o  Unds  that  are  retained  in  the  posses 
^^^.  sion  of   the  government.     Many   Europeaa 
dHtiiM.         states   possess   agricultural   lands   that   are 
cultivated    under    public     management    or    leased    to 
citizens.     Mines,  also,  sometimes   form   a   part   of  the 
domain,  and   are  operated  in  a  similar  manner;  while 
tlie  need  of   a  careful  husbanding  of  forest  resources 
has  led  to  the  public   ownership   and  management  ol 
forests.     In  some  of  the  states  of  the  German  Empire 
the  income  from  domains  and  forests  forms  from  seven 
to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues.     In  the  United 
States  a  different  policy  has  been  followed.     Our  federal 

'  For  tb«  moat  teceot  suggMtioDs  apon  the  (object  «ee  SaiiaiuK, 
BmjB  \o  Tnxstton,  SG5-304:  Plebk,  Public  Fin&ncc,  69-BS ;  AuUK 
Science  of  Fimmce,  319-239;  KiDLBT,  Econamica,  t47~M9. 
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jvernment  has  possessed  an  enormous  public  domain 
(§  7),  but  this  has  been  allowed  to  pass  largely  into 
private  ownership,  upon  the  theory  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  would  bo  most  rapidly  developed  in  this 
way.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  now  form 
hut  an  insignificant  item  in  tlie  federal  revenues. 

I  Governments  conduct  many  kinds  of  public  industries, 
sncli  as  water  works,  gaa  and  electric-lighting  plants, 
street  and  steam  railways,  and  postal  and  PowicindM- 
telegraph  systems.  In  some  cases  these  *'*'*■ 
are  operated  at  a  loss,  as  is  the  case  with  the  postal 
service  of  the  United  States,  where  there  is  an  annual 
deficit  of  ten  or  twelve  million  dollars  (§  336).  In 
other  instances  a  profit  is  derived  from  these  industries, 
in   Prussia,  where  the  railroads  yield  a  surplus  of 

"about  $SO,000,000  annually,  or  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  where  a  substantial  net  reveniie  is  secured 
from  the  post  office.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
these  industries  were  not  brought  under  public  man- 
agement primarily  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  since  vari- 
ous social  or  political  cousiderations  contributed  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Sometimes  it  was  desired  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  private  monopoly,  at  others  the  purpose 
was  to  extend  the  facilities  offered  by  these  industries 
more  widely  than  private  enterprise  could  or  would 
do.  When  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  encourage  the 
widest  possible  use  of  any  of  these  commodities  or 
services,  all  thought  of  revenue  baa  been  deliberately 
renounced,  and  the  prices  exacted  have  been  reduced 
to  the  lowest  possible  figure.     This  is  true  of  the  water 
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Bupply  of  large  cities  and  of  the  postal  service  In  t1i( 
United   States.     In  general  there  is  a  strong  tendencv 
on  the   part  of   the   public  to  demand   lower   charges 
rather  than  a  large  revenue  from   these  undertakings. 
In  a  few  cases  governments  conduct  business  under- 
takings purely  as  a  means  of  raising  revenues.     Such 
KKiiBMB-     enterprises  are  called  Rscal  monopolies,  and 
•vnt*.  afe   found     in   some   conntries   of    Europe. 

Thus  France  monopolizes  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
and  endeavors  to  derive  from  this  source  the  largest 
possible  monopoly  profits.  This,  however,  is  merely 
a  substitute  for  internal  taxes  upon  tobacco,  vhicb,  it 
was  found,  could  not  be  made  equally  effective  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  we  are 
dealing  with  what  is  really  a  form  of  taxation. 

In   many    American   towns   and   cities   the  work   ot 
supplying  the   people   with    water,  transportation,  and 
semi-nuic  la-  ''S''^'"g  facilities  has  been  left  to  privat* 
mutrie*.  corporations,  which  have  been  given  fran- 

chises to  use  the  streets  in  the  conduct  of  their  enter' 
prises.  All  of  these  industries,  we  have  seen  (§  204), 
are  certain  to  prove  natural  monopolies;  and,  as  a 
rule,  are  likely  to  become  very  profitable.  Moreover, 
tbey  are  virtually  performing  a  public  function,  which 
the  municipality  concedes  to  them  instead  of  reserving 
to  itself.  In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  the  same  ques* 
tions  arise  that  confront  any  government  when  it  un- 
dertakes a  similar  enterprise :  Shall  a  large  revenue 
be  secured  by  requiring  the  private  corporations  to 
make   adequate    payment   for   the   valuable   franchisea 
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granted  to  them ;  or  shall  the  companies  be  compelled 
to  fix  prices  at  a  low  rate  that  will  encourage  the  widest 
possible  use  of  the  services  supplied  t  In  the  past) 
American  muuicipalities  hare  failed  to  attain  either 
of  these  ends,  and  have  given  away  franchises  without 
exacting  any  adequate  return  for  the  privilege  of  ex- 
ercising these  senii-public  functions.  Such  a  policy 
amounts  to  a  shameful  squandering  of  public  resources. 
If  a  wiser  course  is  followed  in  the  future,  our  cities 
can  defray  a  large  part  of  their  expenses  out  of  the 
receipts  from   public  franchises. 

§  340.  Fees  constitute  a  second  form  of  public  rev- 
enue. Governments  arc  constantly  performing  many 
services  for  particular  individuals  who  re- 
ceive  thereby  a  special  benefit.  It  is  con- 
sidered just  to  demand  from  such  citizens  the  payment 
of  &  part  or  the  whole  of  the  expense  which  is  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  such  services,  and  fees  are 
charged  upon  such  occasions.  We  may,  therefore, 
define  a  fee  as  "a  payment  to  defray  the  cost  of  each 
recurring  service  undertaken  by  the  government  pri- 
marily in  the  public  interest,  but  conferring  a  measur- 
able special  advantage  on  the  fee-payer."^  Probate 
fees,  court  charges,  fees  for  recording  deeds  and  mort- 
gages or  for  issuing  marriage  licenses,  are  common 
examples  of  this  form  of  public  revenue.  If  the  sums 
exacted  exceed  the  cost  of  performing  the  service, 
then  the  surplus  over  the  cost  is  theoretically  a  tax 
upon   a   special  class   of  persons,  viz.:    those  who   are 

'  SiuQUAN,  Eis^s  m  Taiatlou,  d04. 
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called  upon  to  pa;  the  fees.  In  practice,  however, 
revenues  of  this  class  are  called  fees  irrespective  of 
the  precise  relation  between  the  amount  collected  and 
the  cost  of  the  service. 

§  341.   A  third  branch  of  revenue  comprises  receipts 
of  a  very  miscellaneous  character.     Fines  and   penal- 

3.  Hiaceiiuie-  ^^'^^  ^o""™  ^  Small   item  of  income.     Sorae- 
oiu  reveouM.  times   property  reverts  to   the   gOTernment 

upon  the  failure  of  heirs.  In  a  number  of  countries 
public  lotteries  are  still  Maintained,  and  are  made  to 
yield  considerable  income.  In  1901  Italy  secured 
about  $13,500,000  from  this  source.  Finally,  govern- 
ments are  occasionally  the  recipients  of  gifts.  These 
usually  are  for  some  8[)ecific  pnrpose,  as  a  parlt,  a 
library,  or  a  schoolhouse,  and  do  not  form  a  part  of 
the  general  public  revenues. 

g  342.    A  fourth  form   of   revenue  has  become  vert 
important  in  the   finances  of  American  municipalltieE. 

4.  sptdaiu-  b"t  l*^^  been  less  often  utilized  in  othei 
■*™°""'-       countries.     This  is  the  special  assessmciil 

Tvhich  may  be  defined  as'  "  a  compulsory  contribution 
levied  in  proportion  to  the  special  benefits  derived,  to 
defray  the  cost  of  a  specific  improvement  to  proper^ 
undertaken  in  the  public  interest."  When  new  streett 
are  opened  or  old  ones  are  paved,  when  drains  and  sewei* 
are  constructed,  or  when  public  squares  or  parka  arc 
laid  out,  the  owners  of  adjoining  real  estate,  which  la 
enhanced  in  value  as  a  result  of  such  improvements,  may 
justly  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  part  or  even  the  whoI»  "^ 

>  Sbuoiuh,  Earays  In  Taxatioo,  ass. 
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the  cost  of  such  public  works.  The  entire  communit}' 
may  be  ioterested  iu  such  improvements ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, commonly  defrays  a  part  of  the  expense  out  of  its 
general  revenues.  But  the  owners  of  abutting  real 
estate  derive  a  special,  measurable  benefit  from  such 
public  works,  and  should  in  justice  bear  a  part  of  the 
burden  thus  incurred.  Special  assessments  have  become 
an  important  and  probably  a  permanent  feature  of 
American  municipal  finance,  since  they  have  proved 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  young  and  rapidly  growing 
cities.  In  1903  the  statistics  of  one  hundred  and 
8eventy-6ve  cities  showed  that  receipts  from  special  as- 
Bessmcnts  amounted  to  $33,845,000,  which  was  slightly 
more  tlian  ten  per  cent  of  the  sums  raised  by  general 
taxes  for  that  year. 

§  343.  Public  loans  must  be  included  in  any  state- 
ment of  the  forms  of  governmental  revenue.  Of  course 
tlie  receipts  secured  by  public  borrowing  5,  p^Mi^. 
arc  of  a  temporary  character,  and  carry  with  ■*•■•• 
them  the  necessity  of  ultimate  repayment.  But  genera- 
tions and  even  centuriea  sometimes  elapse  before  such 
debts  are  extinguished,  so  that  loans  may  assume  a  rela- 
tively permanent  character.  The  forms  of  public  bor- 
rowing are  many,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  mention  here 
only  those  which  are  of  most  importance  in  the  United 
States.  Treasury  notes  are  often  issued  to  meet  tem- 
porary deficits.  These  notes  are  to  remain  outstanding 
until  they  can  he  redeemed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  cur- 
rent taxes  or  from  the  sale  of  bonds.  Government 
bonds   are   obligations   that  run  for  a  term  of  years, 
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being  redeemable  at  a  certain  fixed  date.  They  meef 
the  demands  of  lenders  who  desire  to  secure  a  relativelv 
permanent  investment.  When  such  bonds  mature,  they 
are  oftea  re-fuuded,  f.  e.  redeemed  by  coutracting  ne* 
loans,  frequently  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  Finally, 
governments  may  contract  forced  loans  by  issuing  a 
paper  currency,  as  was  done  during  our  Civil  War.  Bj 
this  means  the  property  of  citizens  is  seized  and  applied 
to  the  public  service.  It  is  said  that  governments  mav 
advantageously  borrow  in  this  manner  without  having 
to  pay  interest  upon  their  debt.  But  any  possible  sav- 
ing in  this  direction  is  many  times  outweighed  by  the 
disastrous  results  of  a  paper-money  policy  (§  158), 

Public  loans  are  contracted  for  various  purposes.     In 

cases  of  great  emergency,  as,  for  instance,  the  outbreak 

Tut  ebjecB     of   a    war,    governments   have    resorted  to 

tor  wUcB  ^  borrowing  in  order  to  secure  the  large  eums 


■  ITCCOII' 

tracted. 


that  are  suddenly  demanded.  Such  a  course 
throws  the  immediate  burdens  upon  the  people  who  in- 
vest in  public  securities,  and  taxpayers  are  for  the  time 
being  relieved.  The  ultimate  burdens  devolve  upon 
future  taxpayers,  who  are  called  upon  to  supply  the 
funds  required  for  paying  the  principal  and  interest  of  I 
the  debt.  A  second  occasion  for  borrowing  arises  when 
some  public  work  is  to  be  undertaken  or  a  public  indus- 
try is  to  bo  established.  For  these  purposes  funds  can 
be  seenred  most  easily  hy  borrowing,  since  great  hard- 
ships would  arise  from  the  attempt  to  raise  all  the  nec- 
essary money  by  current  taxation.  In  case  the  proceeds 
of  the  loans  are  invested  in  some  productive  industry 
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I     that  will  yield  a  clear  income  sufficient  to  pay  both  m 
I     terest   and    principal,  the  debt  contracted  is  offset  by 
f     valuable    assets,  and  forms  no  real  burden.     With  all 
other  public  works,  which  yield  either  no  mouey  income 
or  leas  than  is  sufficient  to  make  complete  provision  for 
the  debt,  it  ia  highly  important  to  remember  that  such 
undertakings   constitute   a   real  financial  burden,  even 
though  they  are  plainly  seen  to  be  beneficial  to  society 
in  the  highest  degree.     Finally,  governments  have  re- 
sorted to  borrowing  when  the  existing  taxation  has  failed 
to  supply  the  funds  needed   for   current  expenditures. 
When  such  a  deficit  is  due  to  accidental  and  temporary 
I     causes,  the  loans  thus  contracted  may  be  repaid  out  of 
'      the  surplus  revenues  of  subsequent  years,  aud  no  harm 
may  be  done.     But  sometimes  governments  have  con- 
tinned  to  make  up  recurrent  deficits  by  means  of  con- 
,      tinned  borrowing.     Such  a  policy  merely  postpones  the 
I      evil  day  when  either  bankruptcy  or  Iieavy  increases  of 
taxation   will  become  inevitable,  and  throws  upon  the 
future  a  burden  that  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  present. 

§  344.  Taxes  constitute  the  final  and  most  important 
branch  of  public  revenue.  They  may  he  defined  as 
compulsory  contributions  exacted  by  govern-  *.  T«it» 
ments  from  persons  within  their  jurisdictions,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  general  public  expenses.  The  at- 
tention of  the  student  should  be  called  to  the  important 
points  of  difference  between  taxes  and  some  of  the  forms 
of  revenue  previously  described.  It  was  seen  that  a  fee 
is  exacted  only  from  persons  for  whom  the  government 
performs  some  special  service,  and  that  special  assess- 
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ments  are  collected  from  people  whose  property  has  been 
directly  and  measurably  enhanced  in  value  as  a  result 
of  some  public  improvement.  Id  both  eases  the  reason 
and  justification  for  such  exactions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  direct  and  measurable  benefits  conferred  upon  par- 
ticular persons.  In  the  case  of  taxes,  however,  the  cir- 
cumstances are  entirely  different.  The  actions  of  the 
government  in  protecting  persons  and  property  and  in 
rainistering  to  the  general  public  welfare  in  other  ways 
do  not  confer  upon  any  particular  citizen  a  diBtinct  anJ 
measurable  benefit.  They  are  of  the  highest  importance 
to  all  people ;  but  they  confer  a  common  benefit  upon 
all,  and  it  is  impossible  to  compute  the  precise  advan- 
tages that  accrue  to  individual  citizens.  For  this  reason 
all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government 
may  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  its  support,  and 
taxes  are  properly  defined  as  compulsory  contributions 
designed  to  meet  the  general  public  espcnsca. 

In  former  times  governments  were  expected  to  depend 
upon  other  means  of  support,  and  to  call  for  taxes  only 
Position  of       in  cases  of  special  emergency.   The  king  waa 
^m^^    supposed  "to  live  of  his  own,"  that  is,  to 
"«••  support  his  establishment  with  the  revenues 

from  his  domains  and  from  certain  fiscal  prerogatives. 
Only  in  case  of  war,  or  upon  some  other  extraordinar' 
occasion,  was  he  expected  to  call  upon  his  subjects  fo; 
contributions  of  a  part  of  their  property.  Long  aftc; 
taxation  had  become  a  usual  and  regidar  source  of  reve- 
nue, writers  upon  finance  continued  to  speak  of  it  as  an 
extraordinary  and  occasional  expedient     In  this  coun- 
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try,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  as  late  as  1755,  ad- 
vanced the  following  theory  of  taxation  in  that  province. 
Originally  the  government  was  expected  to  find  support 
from  the  proceeds  of  qnit  rents  from  the  lands  of  the 
province,  which  belonged,  of  course,  to  tlie  proprietors. 
Then  licenses  and  fees  were  "  pitched  upon  "  for  a  second 
means  of  support  "  But  Governors,  a  Sort  of  OEBcers 
not  easily  satisfied  with  Salary,  complaining  that  these 
were  insufficient  to  maintain  suitably  the  Dignity  of 
their  Station,  occasional  Presents  were  added  from  Time 
to  Time ;  and  those  at  Length  came  to  be  expected  as 
of  Right,  which,  if  conceded  to,  and  established  by,  the 
People  would  have  made  a  third  Support."  But  in  all 
countries  taxation  has  now  become  the  chief  source  of 
public  revenue  ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  we  are  inclined 
to  forget  or  neglect  the  other  forms  of  income. 

The  justification  for  the  action  of  government  in  com- 
pelling its  citizens  to  contribute  to  its  support  is  to  be 
found  in  the  necessity  of  maintaining  some 

TbeJuUHOi- 

agency  through  which  collective  action  for  Hon  m 
public  purposes  may  bo  secured.  If  the  **"  ""■ 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  having  a  government  are  ad- 
mitted, then  the  duty  of  maintaining  it  is  established; 
ind  experience  has  shown  that  taxation  is  an  indispen- 
*ablc  means  of  support.  As  a  government  may  properly, 
'n  certain  circumstances,  demand  the  lives  of  its  citizens, 
80  also  may  it  command  their  fortunes  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. But  this  justification  of  taxation  can  be  urged  only 
in  behalf  of  taxes  levied  for  useful  and  necessary  objects 
of  ezpenditut'e,  and  applied  economically  and  honestly  to 
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sDcb  purpoaes.  Unless  these  coDt^itions  are  fulGUed, 
taxatioa  becomes  virtually  robbery,  even  though  prac- 
tised under  the  guise  of  law. 

§  346.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  study  of 
this  subject  the  student  is  confronted  by  the  question, 
-^  .  ^  Wliafc  constitutes  justice  in  taxation  ?  A 
rttMiuticcin  commonly  accepted  theory  in  the  Cnitod 
States  has  been  that  the  taxes  demanded 
from  each  citizen  should  be  proportioned  to  the  benefite 
that  he  derives  from  the  protection  and  other  services 
rendered  by  his  government.  But  this  answer  is  wholly 
unsatisfactory  because  it  is  impossible  to  measure  in  any 
tangible  way  the  benefits  that  any  individual  receives 
from  most  forms  of  governmental  activity.  Whenever 
such  a  calculation  of  benefits  is  possible,  the  persons  who 
receive  a  special  benefit  are  called  upon  to  defray  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  as  is  the 
case  with  fees  or  special  assessments.  But  taxes  are 
levied  for  defraying  general  expenses,  in  which  no  meas- 
urement of  particular  benefits  is  possible.  Moreover,  if 
such  a  calculation  could  he  made,  it  might  be  found  that 
the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  defenceless  receive  greater 
benefits  thaa  the  rich  and  the  strong  derive  from  the 
action  of  the  government  in  protecting  persons  and  prop- 
erty ;  so  that  this  theory  would  necessitate  such  an 
apportionment  of  taxes  as  would  throw  the  burden  of 
public  expenditures  upon  the  weakest  members  of 
i^ociety. 

A  more  satisfactory  theory  is  that  each  citizen  should 
share  ia  the  public  burdens  according  to  bla  ability  to 
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fiear  them,  and  that  faculty  ahould  be  the  basis  for  the 
apportion  111  ent  of  taxes.  Within  a  family,  a  church,  or 
a  fraternal  organization  this  principle  is  fol-  The"bEiity 
lowed;  and  each  person  is  expected  to  con-  »'•*'■■■ 
tribute  according  to  bis  ability  whenever  the  attempt  is 
made  to  apportion  common  burdens  upon  a  just  basis. 
But  this  theory  gives  us  merely  a  very  general  principle 
whoso  application  is  somewhat  difTicult,  for  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  a  perfect  method  of  measuring  each  person's 
faculty,  or  ability.  Such  a  measure  cannot  be  found  iu 
a  person's  expenditures,  because  the  possessors  of  large 
incomes  do  not  consume  proportionately  more  than  peo- 
ple of  moderate  means.  What  a  person  consumes  may 
be  a  measure  of  his  necessities  instead  of  his  ability,  na 
cau  be  seen  by  considering  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  a 
family  to  support  out  of  a  moderate  or  small  income. 
Property  is  often  considered  a  fair  practical  criterion  of 
a  taxpayer's  ability,  and  is  certainly  a  better  standard 
than  expenditure  can  ever  be.  Bat  such  a  measure  is 
far  from  perfect.  All  property  is  not  equally  productive, 
and  some  of  it  may  be  unproductive  or  even  a  positive 
burden  upon  the  owner.  Besides  this,  many  men  who 
have  little  accumulated  wealth  receive  wages  and  salaries 
from  their  labor  or  professional  services,  and  are  able  to 
pay  much  heavier  ta.'ies  than  their  property  would  in- 
dicate. Finally,  revenue  has  been  suggested  as  the 
proper  measure  of  faculty.  This  is  probably  superior  to 
property,  but  is  not  entirely  unexceptionable,  because 
revenue,  like  property,  is  not  a  uniform  and  invariable 

test     In  the  first  place,  aa  income  derived  wholly  from 

a 
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personal  exertions  does  not  indicate  the  same  abUi^  tbat 
an  equal  revenue  derived  from  invested  property  repre- 
sents. An  income  of  the  first  kind  terminates  when  the 
ability  to  labor  ceases,  so  that  its  recipient  roust  save  o 
part  of  it  in  order  to  provide  for  the  future ;  while  the 
man  who  possesses  a  funded  income  is  under  do  sucb 
necessity.  In  the  second  place,  ability  varies  with  the 
demands  made  upon  each  person's  resources.  Two  in- 
comes may  be  equal,  but  tbe  recipient  of  one  may  \x  a 
single  man,  while  the  recipient  of  the  other  may  Imve 
an  e3|}ensive  family  to  support.  Under  such  circum- 
stances equal  incomes  do  not  indicate  equal  ability. 

But  even  if  a  perfect  measure  of  faculty  is  diflScult  ol 
attainment,  it  is  possible  to  secure  approximate  justice 
nrardcai   '1  ^Ppoft'oning  the  burden  of  taxatjon.    Eev- 
meaanreinait  enue  18  a  better  mcasure  of  ability  than  any 
other  that   has  been  suggested,  and  some- 
thing may  be  done  to  correct  the  inequalities  that  may 
result  from  such  a  standard.     Funded  incomes  may  be 
taxed  more  heavily  than    those  derived  from  personal 
exertions.     Tlits  can  be  accomplished  by  imposing  tax«s 
upon  property  in  addition  to  taxes  upon  incomes.     Fur- 
thermore a  certain  minimum  sum  may  be  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  taxes  that  are  levied  directly  upon  rev- 
enue, and  a  rough  allowance  can  in  this  way  be  made  for 
the  demands  which  the  maintenance  of  a  family  makes 
upon  the  possessors  of  small  incomes. 

§  346.  Associated  with  the  problem  of  justice  in  tax- 
ation is  the  question  whether  the  tax-rate  should    !»; 
proportional  or  progressire.     A  tax  is  proportional  wbe 
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^  imposes  a  fixed  rate,  say  two  per   cent  of  the  value 

of  all  objects  assessed,  irrespective  of  the  total  amount 

of  the  property  or  income  of  each  tax-payer.  _ 

Taxes    are    regressive   when   the    rate    in-  uaprotre*- 

. ,  ,1.  ,  .  «lve  tunUaD. 

creases  as  the  amount  of  property  or  income 

taxed  decreases.  Thus  a  fixed  business  license  tax  of 
twenty  dollars  upon  all  retail  storekeepers  would  be 
regressive,  since  the  rate  of  taxation  would  increase  as 
the  size  of  the  huslnoss  decreased.  Finally,  taxes  are 
progressive  when  the  rate  increases  as  the  taxable  prop- 
erty or  income  increases.  Thus  a  progressive  income 
tax  may  impose  a  rate  of  one  per  cent  upon  incomes  of 
tl,000  or  less,  and  may  levy  higher  rates  upon  larger 
incomes. 
I  The  injustice  of  a  regressive  tax  must  be  evident  to 
all,  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the 
merits  of  proportional  and  progressive  tax-  connictot 
ation.  The  opponents  of  a  progressive  rate  <*'^"- 
denounce  it  loudly  as  a  measure  of  confiscation ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  a  progressive  tax,  if  it  can  be  rigidly 
collected  from  the  larger  incomes,  corresponds  more 
nearly  than  a  proportional  tax  to  the  demands  of  justice. 
This  is  because,  aa  income  increases,  ability  to  bear  pub- 
lic burdens  probably  increases  at  even  a  more  rapid  rate. 
A  tax  of  two  per  cent  may  mean  the  sacrifice  of  articles 
of  decency  and  necessity  for  a  man  who  must  support  a 
family  out  of  an  income  of  $500,  while  a  man  who  en- 
joys an  income  of  $10,000  will  feel  but  slightly  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  of  the  same  rate.  More  than  this,  the 
sessioQ  of  a  large  income  gives  a  person  a  grrtat 
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advantage  In  the  acquisition  of  future  riches,  because  it 
is  the  hrst  tbuusiiml  dollars  of  a  fortune  that  is  hardest 
to  acquire,  since  wealth  be^^ets  wealth.     Such  considera- 
tions seem  to  justify  a  moderate  incroase  of  the  rate  of 
taxation  aa  fast  as  the   property   or  income  increases. 
But  this  is  true  only  upon  the  condition  that  the  tax  is 
well  administered  and  rigidly  collected.     CJrcat  practical 
dlAiciilties  are  encountered  at  precisely  this  jioint.     la 
this  country  proportional  taxes  upon  property  or  income 
ai-e  poorly  enforced,  and  fall  with  undue  weight  upon 
persons  of  small  or  moderate  meaHs.     Until  we  ban- 
admioistrativQ  machinery  tliat  will  enable  iis  to  reach 
large  fortunes  with  certainty,  progressive  taxation  would 
probably  serve  only  to  increase  the  inequalities  that  in- 
here in  our  existing  tax  systems.* 

§  847.  Writers  upon  finance  have  commonly  mad« 
a  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  The 
mndtodiB-  former  are  said  to  be  levied  directly  upon 
Aincttazci.  jjjQ  person  who  has  to  bear  the  burden  of 
them;  while  the  latter  are  collected  in  the  first  instanM 
from  people  who  add  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  the  prices 
of  commodities,  and  thus  shift  the  burden  upon  tlie 
ultimate  consumers  of  the  articles  taxed.  Income,  pull, 
property,  and  inheritance  taxes  are  called  direct;  aud 
customs  and  excise  taxes  are  considered  to  be  iu- 
direct.  In  some  cases  this  distinction  is  easily  drawn. 
Poll  or  inheritance  taxes  ai'e  clearly  borne  by  the  very 


■  Id  th<  can  of  luheritftD'^e  toxm  it  mtij  b«  pontble  Co  enForce  with 
rauoD&ble  cerUdotj  a.  pro^^MJve  rnie.  ilnce  we  have,  t»  wIU  b«  BxplaiM 
later,  fairly  uitiatacloTi  loQlluids  at  ceacbiag  the  larger  eatatM, 
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persons  nho  are  called  upon  to  pay  them,  and  most  A 
our  customs  and  excise  taxes  nltimately  fall  upon  other 
people  than  those  from  whom  the  government  collects 
them.  But  other  cases  present  considerable  difficultjr. 
If  I  import  goods  for  my  own  use,  without  resorting  to 
any  middleman,  the  customs  duty  will  fall  directly  upon 
me.  Again  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  who  will 
ultimately  bear  the  burden  of  such  a  direct  tax  as  that 
upon  property.  In  some  cases  the  tax  can  be  shifted 
from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant,  as  will  be  explained  in 
another  place.  Such  facts  as  these  seem  to  depcive  this 
distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes  of  strict 
scientific  validity. 

§  348.  If  taxes  are  honestly  and  wisely  expended, 
each  citizen  secures  a  large  return  for  the  sums  that  he 
contributes  for  the  support  of  the  govern-  The'-^nmele 
ment.     But  it  should  always  be  remembered  laaioiL 
tbat  a  tax  is  a  deduction   from  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity  and  a  burden  upon  the   taxpayers.     In  a  New 
England  town-meeting   the  truth  of  this  statement  is 
keenly  realized  whenever  public  expenditures  are  author- 
ized.    But  wlienthe  operations  of  government  are  further 
fenaoved  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  people,  and  revenues 
are  raised  by  customs  and  excise  duties  which  are  con- 
<;ealed  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  or  hy  corporation 
vnd  inheritance  taxes  which  are  less  felt  by  the  mass 
•of  the  citizens,  there  is  danger  that   this  fact  may  be 
■overlooked.     Some  ten  years  ago  the  federal   govern- 
ment annually  collected  surplus  revenue  that  amounted 
to  even  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  the 
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evila  of  snch  a  condition  were  not  clearly  recognized  bj 
the  people.  The  thoughtful  student  hardly  needs  to  be 
told  that  taxation  can  furnish  the  government  viti  no 
"  magic  fund,"  out  of  which  lavish  expenditorps  csii 
be  made  without  cost  to  anybody.  Yet  it  sometimei 
appears  that  tliis  delusion  is  more  commonly  entertained 
than  it  is  pleasant  to  believe.  The  only  result  of  popu- 
lar error  upon  this  point  must  be  extravagance  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  management  of  public  expenditures.  The 
correct  principle  for  the  guidance  of  all  govcrnmenls  in 
matters  of  taxation  was  finely  stated  in  PeunsylrEwia'' 
first  constitution,  which  was  adopted  in  1776.  Hen 
it  is  declared  that  "  the  purpose  for  wliich  any  tai  is  to 
be  raised  ought  to  appear  clearly  to  the  legislature  to  be 
of  more  service  to  the  community  than  the  monef  koii14 
be,  if  not  collected." 

■  nL   Tax&tion  In  tlie  TTiiited  States. 

§  349.   Our  federal  government   has  always  deriTei 
a  very  large  part  of  its  revenues  from  customs  duties 
cniiomi         These  are  taxes  imposed  upon  commodities 
*""••  that  are  imported  into  a  country  or  exported 

from  it  Since  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
.provides  that  no  "  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articla 
exported  from  any  State,"  the  federal  customs  doties 
have  been  imposed  only  upon  imports.*    Prior  to  tic 

'  In  ofllcW  Urminologj  onr  cnMoms  wrenneB  Inclnds  tonn»c»  iiT^ 
impomd  apoD  shipping.  Tbese  datias  brongliC  in  onlf  9S4-I,U*J3  in  UA 
uiil  will  require  do  fnttliGr  discussion.     But  m«  j  41 
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Civil  War  these  taxes  had  uanally  furnished  in  times 
of  peace  nearly  the  whole  of  the  national  revenues, 
In  1860,  for  instance,  the  customs  receipta  amounted 
to  ^3,187,000,  while  the  total  revenues  were  only 
$06,054,000.  Other  taxes  now  occupy  an  important 
place  in  our  federal  budget,  but  customs  duties  still 
yield  about  half  of  the  ordinary  receipts  from  taxation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  customs  duties  may  be 
either  specific  or  ad  valorem  C§  238).  The  latter  are 
open  to  the  objection  that  they  sometimes  spedHcma 
lead  to  undervaluation  of  imports,  and  facili-  rate*. 
tate  frauds  in  the  collection  of  revenues.  This  danger  is 
a  real  one  unless  the  imports  are  of  such  a  character 
that  the  customs-house  officials  can  readily  ascertain 
tbeir  tme  values.  Specific  duties  have  the  advantage 
of  beinfir  easier  to  administer  and  more  difficult  to  evade, 
but  they  too  are  objectionable  in  one  important  respect, 
Goods  of  the  same  general  character  differ  widely  in 
value,  and  a  specific  duty  imposed  upon  an  entire  class 
of  imports  falls  with  undue  weight  upon  the  cheaper 
articles.  Sometimes  attempts  are  made  to  avoid  such 
regressive  taxation  by  classifying  commodities  of  the 
same  kind  according  to  their  value,  and  grading  the 
duties  accordingly.  But  this  classification  can  bo  only 
of  a  rough  character,  and  it  introduces  the  principle  of 
ad  valorem  taxation.  Our  present  tariff  laws  employ 
both  kinds  of  duties,  but  the  measure  passed  in  189S 
greatly  inorfiased  the  use  of  specific  rates. 

If  customs  taxes  are  to  yield  a  large  revenue,  the 
duties  must  be  imposed  upon  articles  of  general   con- 
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Bumption.    The  bulk  of  our  ciutoiiis  receipts  bat  ftlviji 
come  from  a  few  bucIi  commodities.    Thus,  io  1897,  tbe 

oreniiai)  at    (iuties  OD  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco  yielded 

"*«»'*»»  $62,800,000,  or  more  (tan  one  third  ot 
the  total  customs  rerenues.  With  each  commodity 
taxed  there  is  a  certain  rate  of  dut;  that  vUl  bring  in 
the  largest  returns  to  the  treasury.  If  the  demand  is 
elastic,  as  in  the  case  of  luxuries,  the  rate  that  pelds 
the  largest  reveuue  will  be  relatively  low,  because  a 
higher  tax  diminishes  the  consumption  more  than  it 
iucreasee  the  receipta  from  the  goods  actually  im;>ortC4l.i 
Articles  of  common  and  necessary  use,  however,  can 
usually  bear  higher  rates.  But  tariffs  that  impose  high 
duties  upon  necessities  are  objectionable  because  thej 
burden  many  industries  by  taxing  heavily  the  nw 
materials  used,  and  because  they  rest  with  onequal 
weight  upon  the  masses  of  the  people.  A  family  wi^ 
an  income  of  $10,000  cannot  consume  twenty  times  u 
much  of  these  commodities  as  twenty  families  with 
incomes  of  $500  each.  Therefore  a  tariff  constructed 
upon  this  principle  is  a  form  of  regressive  taxation. 

When  the  chief  purpose  of  the  tariff  is  to  protect 
certain  industries,  duties  are  sometimes  placed  at  such 

pn,t«rtiT«       *  high  figure  as  to  prove  almost  prohibitory. 

4otie*.  Such  a  policy  sacrifices  revenue  for  the  sake 

of  protection.     In  this  country  most  of  our  protectira 
duties  have  not  been  raised  sufficiently  to  prohibit  all 

>  ThaitD<IaiitwhobaifB>kdCb»pUrXIIL«kUan<lent«cii]ihM  cDstoof 
tazM,  altboogfa  co11wI«d  (rotn  Importan.  an  tcfpiljuly  *AA—\  la  ib« 
pncM  ot  cornmoditiu  uiJ  iKtid  by  conumsn.  For  excepliim*  lo  ib« 
principle,  m*  vhu  ch»9MB- 
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portatioQB,  but  they  have  often  served  to  decreass 
the  receipts  from  certain  commodities.  Another  effect 
of  protective  duties  is  that  they  tend  to  take  from  the 
consumer  more  than  the  government  receives  in  the 
form  of  a  tax.  The  prices  of  the  goods  supplied  by 
domestic  producers  are  usually  increased  somewhat  by 
the  imposition  of  such  duties,  and  the  consumer  must 
pay  these  higher  prices  as  well  aa  the  duties  collected 
at  the  custom-house. 

Customs  revenues  are  often  called  inelastic  because 
their  amount  cannot  be  readily  changed  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  government.  A  tariff  can-  Tsejeuae* 
not  be  revised  every  year  without  injury  to  ""i^i^Mte' 
business ;  and,  when  the  rates  have  once  been  deter- 
mined, the  receipts  will  depend  upon  the  volume  of 
goods  imported  into  the  country.  In  1893  the  customs 
revenue  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  $203,355,000 ; 
but  in  the  following  year  it  fell  to  $131,818,000,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  prevailing  industrial  depression.  In 
time  of  war  these  receipts  are  likely  to  decrease  at  the 
very  time  when  the  government  is  most  in  need  of 
revenue,  as  we  learned  to  our  cost  in  1812  and  1861. 

It   will   be   evident  that,  considered   by  themselves, 

storas  duties  are  open  to  grave  objections  as  a  sole 
source  of  revenue,  but  some  of  these  diffi- 
culties disappear  when  such  taxes  form  *'''*^"^""- 
merely  a  part  of  a  general  revenue  system.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  tendency  of  this  form  of  taxation  is  to 
throw  a  disproportionate  burden  upon  those  people  who 
are  least  able  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  govern- 
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ment.  But  this  difficulty  may  be  parttr  remedied  bj 
imposing  other  t&zeB  that  will  oblige  persoDB  of  Ui^ 
resources  to  pay  in  proportion  to  their  means.  Then 
the  diHiculties  that  arise  from  the  inelaaticity  of  cu»- 
toms  revenueB  may  be  obviated  by  levying  other  taiei 
whose  yield  can  be  easily  increased  whenever  theni  is 
need  of  a  larger  income.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  uid 
that  the  financial  needs  of  all  go^'trnmcnts  are  8o  great 
that  it  will  be  impossible,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  tg 
renounce  entirely  the  large  revenues  now  derived  froin 
customs  taxes. 

§  350.  Excise  duties  are  a  form  of  internal  taxatioi 
and  are  levied  upon  commodities  produced  within 
country.  These  were  first  employed  by  the 
United  States  in  1791,  when  duties  were 
imposed  upon  distilled  spirits  in  order  to  aid  the  govern- 
ment in  its  efforts  to  provide  for  the  Revolutionary  debt 
They  were  extremely  unpopular,  since  there  existed 
then  and  long  afterward  a  widespread  dislike  of  ia- 
ternal  taxation  by  the  federal  government.  Accord- 
ingly, all  internal  taxes  were  repealed  ia  1802;  but  the 
War  of  1812  compelled  Congress  to  levy  excise  dutte* 
on  spirits  and  sugar.  These  were  expressly  declared 
to  be  "  temporary  war  taxes  " ;  and  they  were  repealed, 
with  all  other  internal  revenues,  in  1817.  From  thii 
date  the  government  depended  exclusively  upon  extei^ 
nal  taxation  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Then 
it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  excise  taxation  apon 
an  unprecedented  scale.  Congress  finally  levied  taxes 
upon  the  manufacture  of  almost  every  conceivable 
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cle,  and  the  receipts  from  Buoh  sources  rose  to  about 
.$190,000,000  in  1866.  After  the  war,  taxation  was 
educed,  and  moat  of  these  excise  duties  were  repealed. 
But  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government  had  been 
increased  so  greatly  that  interna!  taxation  had  to  be 
continued  in  order  to  provide  for  pensions,  the  public 
debt,  and  other  expenditures  resulting  from  the  war. 
In  this  manner  excise  duties  on  spirits,  beer,  and 
tobacco  became  a  permanent  feature  of  our  revenue 
Bystem.  The  war  revenue  act  of  1898  established  a 
few  new  duties,  such  as  that  upon  patent  medicines; 
but  these  emergency  taxes  were  subsequently  repealed. 
In  1905  the  internal  revenue  receipts  amounted  to 
«234,095,000. 

In  the  collection  of  our  excise  taxes  a  very  convenient 
and  effective  method  is  now  employed.  Producers  are 
required  to  affix  stamps  to  all  packages  con-  Hetnodof 
taining  the  articles  taxed,  and  this  must  be  '»"««**'|»- 
done  in  such  a  way  that  the  stamps  will  be  broken  when 
the  packages  are  opened  for  consumption.  Some  eva- 
sion exists,  especially  in  the  case  of  whislcey,  which  can 
be  distilled  with  simple  and  inexpensive  appliances.  la 
some  large  cities  and  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
South  a  force  of  revenue  officers  ia  constantly  employed 
in  suppressing  illicit  distillation.  When  the  excise  sys- 
tem was  developed  during  the  Civil  War,  the  rates  of 
duty  were  so  high  as  to  make  the  temptation  to  evasion 
exceedingly  strong;  and  it  was  found  that  "there  exists 
an  intimate  relation  between  the  rate  of  the  tax  and  the 
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extent  ot  fraud  and  evaBion."  Thus  in  1868  the  lai  on 
whiskey  was  S2.00  per  gallon,  which  was  more  than  ten 
times  the  original  cost  of  production.  This  high  nt« 
of  duty  stimulated  wholesale  frauds,  and  the  receipt) 
were  only  $13,419,000.  But  then  tho  rate  was  lowered 
to  $0.60  per  gallon,  and  the  receipts  for  1869  rose  la 
more  than  three  times  tho  figures  for  the  preTioui 
year. 

Although  the  osciae  taxes  are  collected  from  pro- 
ducers, they  are,  like  cuatonis  dutiCB,  usually  borne  bf 
chirvcterot  Consumers,  who  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
iiMMiuM.  fpj,  jj,g  commodities.  They  resemble  cus- 
toms revenues  also  in  point  of  inelasticity,  since  thoy 
cannot  be  readily  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  goverri- 
mout.  Thus  the  "hard  times"  prevailing  in  1893  and 
1894  reduced  the  receipts  from  internal  revenue  from 
*161,027,000  to  $143,421,000,  because  the  consumption 
of  tobacco  and  liquors  had  fallen  o£f.  Finally,  excise 
taxes  resemble  customs  in  that,  in  order  to  be  produc- 
tive, they  must  be  levied  upon  articles  that  are  widely 
used.  Their  burden  is  consequently  distributed  tiii- 
equally,  and  they  become  regressive  in  their  operation. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  hotli  excise  and  customi 
duties  are  voluntary  taxes,  since  citizens  can  avoid 
■nieytrtnot  ^^^  necessity  of  paying  them  by  refraining 
Toiutur.  from  the  consumption  of  the  articles  taxed. 
This  is  manifestly  false  when  necessities  of  life  are 
selected.  With  articles  like  beer,  whiskey,  or  tobacco, 
it  may  seem  to  bo  more  nearly  true.  But  if  men  want 
these  commodities,  they  con  avoid  the  tax  only  by  pv- 
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mg  up  desired  and  customary  enjoyments.  This  is  all 
that  the  payment  of  any  .tax  neeeaaitates.  This  qiiea- 
tioo  was  much  discussed  in  this  country  when  England 
attempted  to  tax  the  American  colonies.  The  advo- 
cates of  such  taxation  argued  that  the  tax  on  tea  was 
not  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  colonies,  because 
it  was  a  voluntary  affair  and  could  be  avoided  by  any 
one  who  was  unwilling  to  pay  it.  But  the  opponents 
correctly  insisted  that  the  alleged  voluntary  nature  of 
the  tea  duties  was  wholly  illusory.  One  writer  disposed 
of  the  questioH  as  follows :  "  The  same  logic  would 
demonstrate  that  a  duty  on  beer,  candles,  or  soap,  would 
be  no  tax;  as  we  are  not  absolutely  obliged  to  drink 
beer — we  may  drink  water;  we  may  go  to  bed  before 
it  is  dark ;  and  we  are  not  forced  to  wash  our  shirts." 

Excise  duties  have  been  increased  by  the  legislation 
of  the  last  few  years,  and  are  sure  to  remain  an  impor- 
tant source  of  federal  revenue  for  a  long  maicgmid. 
time  to  come.  This  permanence  will  be  due  «"""•■ 
chiefly  to  their  productiveness,  to  the  need  of  such  rev- 
enues, and  to  the  comparative  ease  with  which  they  are 
collected ;  but  they  will  be  favored  by  many  people  who 
wish  to  tax  liquor  and  tobacco  heavily  in  order  to  dis- 
courage their  consumption.  The  revenues  secured  from 
excises  are  superior  to  those  collected  in  the  form  of 
eustoma  duties  in  the  point  of  reliability  in  time  of  such 
a  national  emergency  as  a  war  with  a  powerful  foreign 
nation.  Finally,  whatever  injustice  may  result  from  the 
inequality  of  our  excise  duties  may  be  partially  cor- 
rected by  developing  other  sources  of  revenue  that  shall 
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be  drawn  from  those  classes  who  p&j  leas  than  their 
just  share  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  consumption 

§  351.  Mao7  kinds  of  transactions  have  been  laicd 
by  governmentB,  but  revenues  derived  from  such  sourcci 
have  uauaUj  been  of  secondary  importance. 
Tiie  famous  Stamp  Act  of  1765  was  an  at- 
tempt to  tax  transfers  of  real  estate,  suits  at  law,  inheri- 
tances, various  commercial   transactions,  and  marriage 
licenses,  bjr  requiring  that  stamps  or  stamped   paper 
should    be   used  for   all   such    purposes.     In    1794  the 
United  States  levied  tases  upon  sales  at  auction,  and 
three  years  later  stamp  duties  were  imposed  upon  many 
kinds   of    legal    and   commercial    instruments.      These 
taxes,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  internal  revenue 
system,  were  repealed  in  1802 ;  but  similar  ones  were 
reintroduced  in    1813,   only  to   be  abolished   again  in 
1817.    During  the  Civil  War  a  most  extensive  system 
of  stamp  duties  was  imposed  upon  almost  all  kinds  of 
business  and  legal  transactions  where  legal  instruments 
were  used,  and  sales  at  auction  were  again  taxed.     No 
inconsiderable  revenue  was  secured  from  this  source, 
but  the  taxes  were  repealed    at  the  close   of  the  war 
period.     Finally  the  war  revenue  act  of  1898  tempora- 
rily imposed  stamp  taxes  on  bills  of  exchange,  trans- 
fers of  stocks  and  bonds,  bills  of  lading,  bank   checks, 
telegraph  mossaircs,  and  some  other  transactions. 

These  taxes  may  be  a  convenient  and  legitimate 
source  of  revenne  if  the  rates  are  moderate,  and  do  not 
obstruct  business  or  legal  transactions.  This  l»«t- 
mentioned  danger  is  a  real  one.     Taxes  on  receipts, 
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for  iiifltance,  lead  to  the  neglect  of  a  uecessary  business 
form  where  only  email  amounts  are  concerned.  The 
stamp  tax  imposed  on  bank  checks  in  1S98  oper,tii>a oi 
was  objectionable  because  it  tended  to  dia-  ^'""•"'^ 
courage  the  use  of  cliecks  in  small,  evorj--daj  transac- 
tions, and  retarded  the  development  of  deposit  banking 
in  country  districts  where  it  was  especially  desirable.  In 
a  majority  of  cases  transaction  taxes  are  borne  by  the 
consumer  or  purchaser,  since  they  increase  the  expense 
of  supplying  him  with  the  commodity  or  service  ren- 
dered. This  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  tax  of 
one  cent  on  express  receipts  and  telegraph  messages,  im- 
posed by  the  law  of  1898.  But  the  result  is  sometimes 
different.  The  tax  of  one  cent  on  parlor-car  tickets  was 
actually  borne  by  the  transportation  companies,  perhaps 
because  it  formed  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
prices  charged  to  patrons,  and  the  companies  could 
afford  to  neglect  it. 

§  852.  Many  of  our  American  commonwealths  levy 
poll  or  capitation  taxes.  These  are  imposed  at  a  uni- 
form rate,  as  two  dollars  per  poll,  upon  all  poutm*. 
males  between  the  ages  of  20  or  21  and 
46  or  60.  They  are  poorly  collected,  and  are  usually 
evaded  by  all  persons  who  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes  upon 
property.  The  total  receipts,  therefore,  are  small.  In 
a  few  states  payment  of  a  poll  tax  is  made  a  condition 
precedent  to  voting,  with  the  result  that  each  political 
party  pays  the  taxes  of  many  of  its  voters  Corruption 
necessarily  follows  from  such  conditions.  The  poll  tax 
has   been  abandoned  in  most  civilized   couDtries,  and 
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must  be  viewed  as  an  antiquated  financial  expedient 
It  ia,  moreover,  unjust  in  its  operation,  since  it  eiacU 
equal  contributions  from  all,  regardless  of  the  different 
abilities  of  taxpayers. 

§  353.  Atucrican  states,  counties,  and  towns  h%n 
loug  derived  most  of  tbeir  revenue  from  the  general 
THeriBeni  property  tax,  which  is  supposed  to  be  levied 
H«»uu  ux.  ypon  jjIi  tdg  property,  both  real  and  J^e^ 
soual,  in  the  possession  of  taxpayers.  In  the  cenaug 
year  1890,  the  total  amount  of  our  state  and  local 
revenues  was  placed  at  •684,835.000 ;  and  of  this  sum, 
taxes  on  property  yielded  $443,096,000,  or  about  eeventj' 
five  per  cent.  It  appeared,  furthermore,  that  all  Uie 
taxes  other  than  that  on  property  which  were  raised  in 
this  country,  by  federal  or  local  authorities,  brought  in 
about  #453,000,000 ;  so  that  the  property  tax  was  nearly 
as  important  as  all  other  forms  of  taxation  combined. 

While  there  are  some  differences  in  the  methods 
pursued,   the   lawg   of   the  various   states  provide  that 
assessors  shall  be  empowered   to  make  an 
ud  apfomoa-  exhaustive  enumeration  of  all  kinds  of  tax- 
able property.     In  this  work  of  asBessment, 
taxpayers  are  often  cslled  upon  to  make  detailed  state- 
ments of  their  possessions,  and  this   usually  must  be 
done  under  oath ;  but  the  assessors  have  the  power  to 
correct  these  declarations,  whenever  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that    a    full  disclosure  has  not    been    made. 
Finally,  taxpayers  may  appeal  to  higher  officials  or  to 
the  courts  for  rectification  of  erroneous  assessments. 
The  property  is  supposed  to  be  rated  at  its  true  Talus, 
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tnd  tbe  tax  rate  is  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  asseBsed 
raluatioa.  Local  taxes  are  levied  npoa  the  aasesameiit 
rolls  of  each  tovn  or  county ;  but  the  tax  for  state  pur> 
poses,  after  the  amount  to  be  raised  haa  been  deter- 
mined, is  apportioned  among  the  various  local  unita 
upon  the  basis  of  the  respective  raluations  of  their 
taxable  property.  In  this  way  the  amount  finally  col- 
lected from  each  taxpayer  is  the  sum  of  the  rates  levied 
for  8tat«  purposes  and  for  local. 

In  its  actual  operation  the  general  property  tax  causes 
great  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  tax  levied 
tor  state  purposes.  Each  board  of  local  imiiui  xpiw 
assessors  has  a  strong  inducement  to  under-  ^"^^^Jlj^ 
value  the  taxable  property  found  in  its  own  •"■ 
district,  because,  by  such  a  course,  the  amount  of  the 
state  tax  apportioned  to  the  locality  will  be  reduced. 
The  result  is  that  property  is  almost  never  rated  at  its 
full  value;  while  the  assessed  valuation  may  be  only  tea 
or  twenty  per  cent  of  the  true  valuation  in  some  sections, 
and  as  high  as  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  in  others.  lo 
one  state  the  valuations  of  real  estate  in  different  coun- 
ties have  ranged  from  five  to  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
the  actual  selling  price  of  the  property.  It  follows  neces- 
sarily that  the  burden  of  state  taxclon  is  distributed 
most  unjustly  among  the  various  local  units.  To  remedy 
this  difficulty  state  boards  of  equalization  have  been 
formed,  and  authorized  to  correct  these  inequalities  of 
apportionment.  But  this  could  be  done  only  by  an 
actual  revaluation  of  all  the  property  of  the  state;  and 
the  boards  of  equalization,  at  the  best,  can  merely  pro- 
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oeed  hj  rough  guessvork.  In  many  cases  unseemly 
coDtesta  e&suo  betu-een  city  and  countr;  interests,  eacb 
Boeking  to  control  the  boards  and  to  increase  the  other'* 
share  of  state  burdens. 

A  second  caose  of  the  grossest  injnstlce  is  the  failnrt 
of  this  tax  to  reach  personal  property.  A.  'arge  part 
of  the  wealth  of  a  modem  cominunitT  coa- 
natu  pciwmai  sists  of  Corporation  stocke  and  bunds,  mort- 
gages, notes,  book  accounts,  and  other  fomu 
of  intangible  personalty  that  easily  escape  the  sharpest 
inveetigation  of  the  assessors.  Moreover,  tlicse  oflicJELb 
are  usually  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  men  whom  the/ 
have  to  assess,  and  they  are  not  inclined  to  adopt  rerf 
vigorous  means  of  discovering  the  less  tangible  property 
of  the  voters.  Most  of  the  personal  property  that  is 
actually  reached  'joiisists  of  stock  in  trade,  mochinerj, 
and  live  stock  or  other  farm  capital.  In  1896  nearljr 
two-thirds  of  the  personalty  taxed  In  Massachusetts 
consisted  of  tangible  goods  of  thia  character.  In  1860 
the  total  assessed  valuation  of  personal  property  in  all 
the  Btatcp  was  $2,125,000,000.  while  real  estate  was 
valued  at  $3,899,000,000.  In  ISSW  the  personalty  whs 
assessed  at  only  $6,516,000,000  whhe  realty  was  aaseased 
at  $18,956,000,000.  U  will  be  noticed  ibat  in  forty 
years  the  assessed  valuation  of  personal  property  had 
increased  by  only  $4,301,000,000;  while  that  of  real 
property  increased  by  $15,057,000,000,  Now  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  during  this  period  there  has  been  a  very 
great  increase  of  porsonal  property,  especially  in  its  lew 
tangible  forms,    y^-*:  its  assessed  valuation  bow  formn  * 
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smaller  proportioD  of  tbe  total  property  taxed  than  waa 
the  case  in  1850.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  propoi-- 
tion  ot  personal  property  hua  constantly  decreased,  until 
nine-tenths  of  the  burden  of  taxation  falls  upon  real 
estate.  In  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  in  1895,  personal 
property  bore  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  total  tax.  In 
I  New  York  the  richest  men  in  tlie  country  are  assessed 
for  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  personal 
property,  when  their  known  investments  in  corporate 
securities  yield  annual  incomes  that  amount  to  millions- 
It  may  be  stated  aa  a  general  principle,  therefore,  that 
the  taxation  of  personal  property  "  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
its  quantity  " ;  and  that  "  the  more  it  increases,  the  less 
it  paj'B,"  An  inevitable  result  of  this  is  that  state  taxa- 
I  tioD  falls  with  undue  weight  upon  the  country  districts, 
where  there  is  little  intangible  wealth,  and  personal 
property  exists  in  the  form  of  household  goods,  live 
stock,  and  farm  implements,  all  of  which  cannot  hope 
I    to  escape  the  assessor. 

^K  One  other  kind  of  abuses  arising  from  the  present 
P^roperty   taxes   must   not    be   overlooked.      While   all 
real  estate  can  easily  be  found  by  the  asses- 
Bor,  the  valuations   of   different  properties  tiDiuiirrnU 
are  often  most  unequal.     As  has  been  seen, 
undervaluation  is  the  general  rule ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  throughout  the  country,   the   assessment  of   real 
property  does  not   exceed  one-half  of  its  actual  value. 
Tbe  systematic  undervaluations  that  prevail   open  the 
door  to  gross  abuses  iu  some  of  our  large  cities,  where 
tbe  most  valuable  lots  and  buildings  are  sometimes 
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asBessed  mucli  more  lightly  than  Bmallcr  properties. 
Thus  ia  Chicago,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  found  tbut 
aeventy  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  real  estate  were  asucBsed 
at  less  than  iiiue  per  ccot  of  their  true  value ;  while  eightj 
Bmall  estates,  worth  $4,000  and  leas,  were  ssBcssed  al 
almost  Bixteen  per  cent  of  the  actual  selling  price. 

But  we  cannot  stop  even  here  in  our  Btatcment  of  th« 
evils  that  attend  tlic  present  admiuietration  of  the  prop- 
erty tax.     Existing  laws  offer  to  taxpayers 
diued  by  tiu    terrible     inducements    to    commit    frauds. 
When  each  citizen  is  compelled  to  declare 
onder  oath  the  full  value  of  his  property,  perjury  ia  tlio 
usual  result.     An  honest  man,  who  desires  to  pay  all 
that  ia  justly  duo  from  him,  knows  that,  if  be  tells  the 
whole  truth,  bo  will  hove  to  bear  two  or  three  times  hi« 
fair  burden.     Thus  our   prcst-nt   laws    punish   honcatj 
with  a  double  load  of  taxes,  and  allow  the  dishonest  and 
unscrupulous  tax-dodger  to  escape. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  present  in  a  few  paragraphs 

an  adequate  discussion  of  the  incidence  of  the  generd 

iBcMesM  a    property  tax.   We  muBt  realize  at  the  outset 

S^To^   that  we  are  not  dealing  with  one  tax,  but 

'•^-  rather  with  a  group  of  diverse  taxes,  which 

may  be  classilicd  as  follows:  (1)  a  tax  on  laud;  (2)  s 

tax  on  consumable  goods  in  the  hands  of  their  owners; 

and  (3)  taxes  on  investments  of  private  capital.'    Tlia 

incidence  of  the  tax  on  land  will  be  first  considered. 

This  tax  is  levied  in  this  country  upon  the  selling  price 

of  the  land,  and  it  is  vii'tnally  graded  according  to  tlie 

1  "  rriTBte  capiul "  U  nied  MrictI]'  Id  the  mom  cxpUiued  in  %  SH. 
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unoiint  of  rent  that  each  tract  yields,  since  the  Belling 
price  is  the  annual  rentsil  capitalized  at  the  current  rates 
of  interest.  Now  a  tax  levied  upon  economic  rent  must 
be  home  by  the  landowner,  and  cannot  bo  shifted.  The 
rent  of  land  is  determined  by  the  superior  advantages 
that  one  tract  furnishes  for  the  investment  of  capital 
over  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  poorest  tracts  util- 
ized. The  landlord  will,  if  competition  is  active,  exact 
from  the  tenant  all  that  the  superior  situation  or  quality 
of  his  land  enables  him  to  demand.  The  imposition  of 
the  tax  will  not  alter  the  situation  so  as  to  change  the 
economic  rent  and  euable  the  landlord  to  shift  the  bur- 
den onto  the  tenant  by  charging  a  higher  rental.  But 
it  is  impoi'taiit  to  notice  that  the  land  tax  in  this  country 
is  a  burden  mainly  upon  the  original  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  that  a  new  tax  is  first  laid,  or  an  old 
one  increased.  This  is  because  a  prospective  purchaser 
will  make  allowance  for  the  tax  when  ho  determiueft 
how  much  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  land.  Invesb- 
ments  in  corporation  securities  and  many  other  things 
largely  escape  taxation  under  our  present  methods.  A 
man  will  not  purchase  land  unless  he  can  obtain  from  it 
the  aame  return  that  can  bo  secured  from  these  untaxed 
investments;  and  he  will,  accordingly,  offer  a  smaller 
price  than  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  if  the  land 
were  untaxed.^  Thus,  if  a  tract  of  land  yielded  an 
annual  rent  of  $5,000,  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  equally 
wcure  investments  was  five  per  cent,  its   selling  price 

1  If  oil  forma  of  iaTentmcnC  were  tAxed  with  the  tame  certaicttf  M 
kaii,  the  cose  would  be  otherwin. 
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Xov  if  a  tax  of  S500  eliould  be  im- 

purchaserii  wuuld  deduct  vlO.OOO,  the 

of  the  tax,  from  the  price  tliat  they 

bK  vflEng  to  pay  ;  and  the  burden  would  fall  on- 

ifOB  die  original  owner. 

MfB^  tax,  in  the  second  case,  reaches  msnv 
I  itf  «anniiiers'  goods  in  the  hands  of  their  ownere, 
.iaeh  as  dvelling-housea  inhabited  by  owii< 
era,  household  furniture,  and  the  like.  All 
rire  not  tept  for  sale  or  for  hire,  but  sole!; 
fir  A>  wueia'  use.  Consequently  the  tax  cannot  be 
rii^ii  aah>  tenants  or  purchasers,  and  must  be  bor&c 
Br  Ae  owners  ai  the  pro[>crty. 

fib  As  tiurd  case,  the  geueral  property  tax   is  sup- 

(■BCtO:  ML  npon  all  kinds  of  private  capital  investcil 

^         for  the  sake  of  income.     If  the  purpose  of 

^m^^         the    laws   were    actually   accomplished,  so 

**^  that  all  possible  fields  of   investment  were 

Mtmi  equally,  the  tax  could  not  be  shifted,  and  would 

ba  boriHi  by  the  owners  of  capital.    This  is  for  the 

auDB  that  shifting  can  take  place  only  when  capita! 

omba  withdrawn  from  an  industry  that  is  taxed,  and 

OVitfed  in  others  tliat  ai-e  free  from  taxation.     When 

tUs  oui  be  done,  the  taxation  of  capital  invested  in  & 

finr  tndBBtriea   results    in    a    readjustment   of    prices, 

.  wiQ  finally  enable  the  taxed  investments  to  yield 

r«tam  aa   those  which   are   untaxed.     Now 

Jfl  evasion  of  our  property  tax  leaves  a  lai^ 

part  of  dM  field  for  investments  virtually  untaxed,  go 

:  it  ta  ftfquently  possible  for  shifting  to  take  place. 
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Some  of  the  more  Important  kinds  of  inreBtments  need 
to  be  examined  separately.  (^4)  Taxes  upon  dwelling- 
houses  that  are  built  for  hire  are  in  large  measiu'Q 
shifted  onto  the  occupier,  since  capitalists  will  not 
make  such  investmentB  unless  the  same  rate  of  return 
can  be  obtained  as  can  be  secured  in  untaxed  enter- 
prises. In  case,  however,  a  lessened  demand  for  lodg- 
ings makes  the  supplj  of  houses  greater  than  the 
number  actually  required,  thea  rentals  will  have  to  be 
lowered  and  the  tax  will  fall  upon  the  owners.  This 
is  because  the  capital  invested  in  the  form  of  houses 
cannot  be  withdrawn  and  applied  elsewhere  in  new 
enterprises.  (B)  Taxes  upon  buildings,  machinery,  and 
stocks  of  goods  used  in  commerce  or  manufactures 
would  also  be  shifted  if  competition  were  perfect.  But 
these  investments,  when  once  made,  are  highly  special- 
ized, and  trade  conditions  often  make  it  difGcuIt  to 
shift  such  taxes  upon  consumers.  Thus,  for  instance, 
competition  by  foreign  producers,  or  by  producers  mora 
advautageously  situated  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  may  render  it  impossible  for  merchants  or 
manufacturers  to  raise  prices  and  shift  the  tax.  (C^ 
The  same  considerations  apply  to  taxes  on  buildings, 
live  stock,  and  implements  used  in  agriculture,  and 
with  added  force.  American  farmers  sell  a  large  part 
of  their  products  in  foreign  markets  where  prices  are 
determined  by  international  competition.  Moreover, 
they  are  slow  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions, 
BO  that  competition  acts  very  imperfectly  upon  agri- 
cultui'al  industry.     It    seems    reasonably  certain  that 
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would  be  IIOO.OOO.  Now  if  a  tax  of  $500  should  be  im- 
pDsed,  pruspectivo  purchasers  would  deduct  $10,000,  llie 
capitalized  value  of  the  tas,  from  the  price  tliat  thcf 
would  bo  willing  to  paj  ;  and  the  burdeD  would  (all  en- 
tirely upon  the  original  owner. 

The  property  tax,  in  tlio  second  caso,  rcachoa  manj 
kinds  of  consumers'  goods  in  the  hands  of  their  ownera, 
a.  oncoBnm-^'^^'''  ^^  dwclUiig-bouses  inhabited  by  own- 
cii-^Eoada.  g,,g^  houschoM  fumiturc,  and  the  like.  Ail 
these  goods  are  not  kept  for  sale  or  for  hire,  but  8olel; 
for  the  owners'  use.  Consequently  the  tax  caunot  be 
shiftiid  onto  tenants  or  purchasers,  and  must  be  borne 
by  the  owners  of  the  property. 

In  the  third  case,  the  general  property  tax  is  sup- 
posed to  fall  upon  all  kinds  of  private  capital  invested 
for  the  sake  of  income.  If  the  purpose  of 
menu  at  the  laws  were  actually  accomplished,  so 
*"""■  that  all  possible  fields  of  investment  were 
taxed  equally,  the  tax  could  not  be  shifted,  and  would 
be  borne  by  the  owners  of  capital.  This  is  for  tlie 
reason  that  shifting  can  take  place  only  when  capiutl 
can  be  withdrawn  from  an  industry  that  is  taxed,  and 
invested  in  others  that  are  free  from  taxation.  Wh«h 
this  can  be  done,  the  taxation  of  capital  invested  ins 
few  industries  results  in  a  readjustment  of  prices, 
which  will  finally  enable  the  taxed  investments  to  yield 
the  same  return  as  those  which  arc  untaxed.  Nov 
the  wholesale  evasion  of  our  property  ta.t  leaves  a  large 
pnrt  of  the  field  for  investments  virtually  untaxed,  H 
that  it  is  freq^ucntly  |>ussibla  for  shifting  to  take  pbcft 
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"Some  of  the  more  important  kinds  of  inTeBtmeDts  need 
to  be  examined  separatolj".  (A)  Taxes  upon  dwelling- 
housea  that  are  built  for  hire  are  in  large  measure 
shifted  onto  tlie  occupier,  since  capitalists  will  not 
ma]ce  sucb  investments  unless  tbe  same  rate  of  return 
can  be  obtained  as  can  be  secured  in  untaxed  enter- 
prises. In  case,  however,  a  lessened  demand  for  lodg- 
ings makes  tbe  suppljr  of  bouses  greater  than  the 
Dumber  actually  required,  then  rentals  will  have  to  be 
lowered  and  tbe  tax  will  fall  upon  the  owners.  This 
is  because  the  capital  invested  In  the  form  of  houses 
cannot  be  withdrawn  and  applied  elsewhere  in  new 
enterprises.  (B)  Taxes  upon  buildings,  macliinery,  and 
stocks  of  goods  used  iu  commerce  or  manufactures 
would  also  be  shifted  if  competition  were  perfect.  But 
these  investments,  when  once  made,  are  highly  special- 
ized, and  trade  conditions  often  make  it  diBicult  to 
shift  such  taxes  upon  consumerB.  Thus,  for  instance, 
competition  by  foreign  producers,  or  by  producers  moi-e 
advantageously  situated  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  may  render  it  impossible  for  merchants  or 
manufacturers  to  raise  prices  and  shift  t)ie  tax.  (C*) 
Tbe  same  considerations  apply  to  taxes  on  buildings, 
live  stock,  and  implements  used  in  agriculture,  and 
with  added  force.  American  farmers  sell  a  large  part 
of  their  products  in  foreign  markets  where  prices  are 
determined  by  international  competition.  Moreover, 
they  are  slow  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions, 
BO  that  competition  acts  very  imperfectly  upon  agri- 
cultural industry,     lb    seems    reasonably  certain  that 
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taxes  upon  farming  capital  are  borne  hy  the  farmen 
tlicmsclves.  {D)  Taxes  upon  mortgages  operate  rerj 
diSerenlly.  The  capital  invested  in  this  manner  ii 
more  free  to  seek  the  most  profitable  fields  of  inred- 
ment.  It  can  in  a  few  /ears  leave  any  state  or  coiu- 
mmiity  where  unusual  burdens  are  placed  apoa  it,  and 
lias  repeatedly  done  so.  The  result  is  that,  where  our 
tax  laws  actually  reach  mortgage  investments,  the  t«i 
is  surely  shifted  upon  tho  borrower,  in  tlie  form  of  a 
higher  rate  of  interest.  In  many  states  mortgages 
practically  evade  all  taxation ;  but  when  they  arc 
reached,  as  in  California,  the  rate  of  interest  is  higher 
than  that  asked  for  other  equally  safe  investments,  and 
higher  by  sometliing  more  than  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
{E)  Finally,  we  may  mention  taxes  upon  corporation 
stocks  and  bonds.  For  the  most  part  these  escape 
taxation,  but,  when  they  are  reached,  the  probabilitf 
is  that  shifting  often  takes  place,  (f)  The  reatilti 
of  the  foregoing  discussion  need  to  be  qualified  in  the 
case  of  taxes  that  reach  enterprises  of  a  monopoliiitic 
character.  These  cannot  bo  shifted  if  they  are  fixed 
In  amount,  or  if  they  are  proportioned  to  monopoly 
profits.  This  has  been  explained  in  a  previous  chapter 
t§  201). 

Our  general  property  tax  has  been   shown    to   be 
largely  a  tax  upon  real  estate,  since  most  personal 
coociuaiDiu      pi'opcrty,  except  that  of   a   tangible   form, 
coDcennue  (lu  cscapes   the    assessors.      In   its   apportion- 
ment  there    are    the    grossest   inequalities 
hntweea  different  towns  and  counties,  while  between 
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Individual   citizens   its    burdens   are   often    dietributed 
without  the  remoteat  approach  to  justice.     More  than 
is,  it  haa  become  a  fruitful  source  of  demoralization, 
,iid   is  ayatematically  educating  our   people   in   habita 
of  fraud  and  perjury.     In  theory  the  tax  is  unjust  aa 
a  main  source  of  public  revenue,  since  property  is  not 
the  beat  meaaure  of  ability ;  and  in  practice  "  the  gen- 
eral  property  tax  as  actually  administered   is   beyond 
all  doubt  one  of  the  worst  taxes  known  in  the  civilized 
orld." '     It  has  been  abandoned  in  most  other  coun- 
ies  as  a  principal  form  of  taxation,  and  is  condemned 
\j  practically  all  students  of  finance. 

§  354.  The  stocks  and  bonds  of  business  corpora- 
ions  have  been  taxable  under  the  theory  of  the  gen- 
eral property  tax,  and  our  states  have  conNiratioa 
undertaken  to  find  and  assess  corporate  *""• 
securities  in  the  possession  of  their  citizens.  But 
these  e£Forta  have  met  with  little  success,  and  the 
eneral  property  tax  has  utterly  failed  to  reach  such 
'intangible  forma  of  personal  property.  Accordingly, 
various  states  have  adopted  a  more  auccessful  expedi- 
ent, —  the  taxation  of  the  corporations  themselvea ; 
and  these  apecial  taxea  upon  corporations  have  assumed 
increasing    importance    aa   the    number    of    corporate 

I  enterprises  has  increaaed.  It  is  almoat  needless  to 
ftdd  that  the  atatea  hare  found  it  much  easier  to  deal 
directly  with  a  corporation  than  to  discover  and  assess 
Its  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  bands  of  individual  holders. 
1  Seliomi.!!,  Enaya  In  Taxalion,  (I,  At]  itadeats  of  the  snbject  hm 
fniled  to  Sad  warda  Btcung  enough  to  du  Jiutico  to  tlie  iuii^uitiea  of  tha 
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Ttxca  on  (pe- 

dilcorvori- 
tiota. 


The  development  of  special  corporation  tezea  in 
many  states  lias  taken  the  form  of  the  taxation  of  banks, 
insurance  companieB,  railroade,  telegraph 
and  express  companies,  and  some  other  cor 
porat«  entfirprisea.  Banks  are  commonly 
taxed  upon  their  capital  stock,  the  corporation  usually 
being  required  to  pay  the  tax  and  to  withhold  the 
amounts  from  the  dividends  received  by  the  share- 
holders. This  method  of  collection  is  called  '■  stoppage 
at  the  source;"  and  by  means  of  it  private  incomes 
may  be  found  and  taxed  with  entire  certainty  at  the 
source  whence  they  arise.  In  addition,  banks  pay  the 
regular  property  tax  on  their  real  estate.  Insurance 
companies  are  usually  taxed  upon  thuir  premiums,  or 
gross  receipts,  but  sometimes  net  receipts  are  mode 
the  basis  of  assessment.  Railroads  are  taxed  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  In  many  states  the  gross  earn- 
ings are  taxed ;  in  others  the  tax  is  levied  upon  the 
value  of  the  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds.  When  a 
railroad  o]jerat«a  in  different  states,  the  tax  in  any 
single  state  is  usually  levied  upon  an  amount  of  gross 
earnings  or  outstanding  securities  that  corresponds  to 
the  proportion  which  the  mileage  of  the  railroad  in 
that  state  hears  to  the  total  mileage  of  the  system. 
Sometimes  this  special  tax  takes  the  place  of  all  other 
forms  of  taxation ;  in  other  cases,  the  roads  are  sub- 
ject to  local  taxation  of  their  real  estate.  Telegraph 
companies,  finally,  are  taxed  upon  their  gross  receipts 
or  their  mileage. 

In  some  states  a  general  corporation  tax  has  been 
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established,   and   made   applicable   to   all   corporations 
except  those  otherwise  provided  for.      Thus   Pennsyl- 
vania imposes  a  tax  of  live   mills  on  each  _ 
dollar   of  actual  value  of  the  capital  stock  corparttkia 
of  all  corporations  doing  business  within  its 
boundaries,  besides  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  each  dollar 
of  interest  paid  on  corporation  bonds  or  certificates 
of  indebtedness.      This  takes  tbe  place  of    all  state 
taxation.    While  New  York  is  the  only  state  that  haa 
gone   as  far   as  Pennsylvania  in  developing   a  general 
corporation  tax,  a  number  of  others  have  taxes  that 
apply  to  domestic  corporations, 

I      The  diversity  of  practice  in  different  states  makes  it 

'  difficult  to  describe  corporation  taxes  in  a  few  para- 
graphs, and  the  student  should  supplement  Thetatunaf 
this  statement  by  a  careful  study  of  the  sys-  ""**  '"'"■ 
tern  employed  in  his  own  locality.     It  seems  certain  that 
the  constant  Increase  in  the  number  and  importance  of 
corporate  undertakings  will   result  in  a  corresponding 

,  development  of  this  form  of  taxation.  In  some  cases 
more  revenue  is  now  collected  for  state  purposes  by 
means  of  corporation  taxes  than  by  the  general  property 
tax,'    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  old  and  futile  attempts 

'  to  make  the  tax  on  property  reach  corporate  securities 

'  In  1904  MaiBnchusctlg  coltccted  for  itnte  porpoaei  94.114,000  by  cot- 
poralion  taiei.  and  9'i,6OO,O00  b}'  the  in>  on  property.  In  the  year  1901! 
Penosjlrania  callectt'd  810,304,000  trom  (.'orpnrationi,  and  13,630,000 
from  a  tax  on  personal  property,  real  eitale  nol  being  laied  for  state 
purpmea.  In  1904  New  JerEp;  raised  83,226,000  from  taxes  on  eorpon- 
tiona.  and  levied  no  tax  on  propcri;  tor  atate  purposes.  In  1800  tlic 
ceniui  ehowed  that  all  the  Stales  received  t21,83T,8tie  from  taxes  upon 
corporations,     Tliis  amount  is  mucb  larger  lonlaj. 
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in  the  hands  of  the  holders  will  be  ontirely  eitperseded 
by  taxes  asseesed  directly  apon  the  corporations.  This 
irill  make  it  possible  to  collect  taxes  from  the  comp&Dtce 
themBelves,  and  will  make  evasion  difficult. 

In  the  taxatioD  of  corporationa  the  chief  difficulties 
encountered  are  of  a  legal  character.  Citizens  of  one 
wkaomiA-  BtBte  may  charter  a  company  in  another 
•'*'''"••  state  for  the  purpose  of  carryini;;  on  busi- 
ness in  a  dozen  others.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
work  of  framing  a  state  corporation  tax  is  very  difficult. 
A  tax  upon  the  gross  receipta  of  a  corporation  chartered 
in  auotlicT  state  is  invalid  if  that  corporation  derives 
its  income,  even  in  part,  from  interstate  business,  bc- 
caasc  it  is  held  to  be  a  restraint  upon  interstate  com- 
merce, which  is  beyond  state  control.  Again,  a  staU 
in  which  a  company  is  chartered  cannot  tax  corporate 
bonds  owned  by  non-residents,  because  such  a  tax  would 
extend  to  proper^  and  interests  beyond  its  jurisdiction. 
If  the  federal  government  possessed  constitutional  au- 
thority to  tax  corporations  and  distribute  the  proceeds 
equitably  among  the  states,  all  these  troubles  could  bo 
easily  removed.  As  it  is,  the  situation  is  a  difficult  one ; 
yet  much  has  already  been  accomplished.  Recent  au- 
thorities favor  a  tax  upon  that  part  of  the  net  receipt* 
of  corporations  which  is  derived  from  business  transacted 
withiu  the  state  levying  the  assessment,  provided  that 
the  traffic  is  of  such  a  character  that  this  proportion  can 
be  ascertained,  and  provided  further  that  the  courts 
such  a  systflm.  If,  however,  the  courts 
QtlMiwiae^  it  would  be  best  to  lery  tba 
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x  upon  that  part  of  the  market  ralue  of  the  capitaV 
Btock  plus  the  bonded  debt  which  la  emploj'ed  withm 
the  state. 

I  §  355.  License  taxes  upon  Tarioua  business  and  pro- 
fessional pursuits  have  often  been  emplojed  in  the  United 
States.  In  1794  and  1813  the  federal  gov- 
emmeot  imposed  such  taxes  on  some  classes 
of  liquor  dealers,  but  these  imposts  were  not  permanent. 
During  the  Civil  War  a  most  extensive  syatem  of  license 
taxes  was  imposed  on  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  and 
professional  men.  In  some  cases  these  were  (ized  sums, 
others  they  were  roughly  graduated  according  to  the 
ount  of  business  transacted.  In  general  they  were 
regressive  in  their  operation,  and  bore  heavily  upon  the 
amaller  dealers.  After  the  war  we  retained  only  the 
federal  license  taxes  upon  dealers  in  tobacco  and  liquors, 
but  the  war  revenue  act  of  1898  imposed  taxes  on  bank- 
ers,  brokers,  proprietors  of  places  of  public  amusement, 

d  pawnbrokers. 

Practically  all  of  our  cities  and  many  of  the  states 
make  use  of  license  taxes  upon  certain  occupations. 
These  are  usually  fixed  sums,  but  are  some-  jt,teM4ioeii 
times  graduated  in  a  manner  that  roughly  u«eii«tu. 
corresponds  to  the  abilities  of  the  taxpayers. 
In  tlie  cities  of  the  South  a  very  extensive  system  of 
taxes  on  business  and  professional  pursuits  is  often  em- 

oyed.  In  one  city  licenses  were  required  a  few  years 
ago  for  fifty-six  classes  of  occupations.  Such  taxes  tend 
to  restrict  competition  from  new  enterprises,  and  they 
bear  with  very  unequal  weight  vpou  the  smaller  eBtal> 
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liBhments.  la  other  p&rts  of  the  country  license  charges 
are  impoBcd  oaljr  upon  a  few  occupatioQS,  such  as  tbe 
business  of  liquor  dealers,  peddlers,  pawnbrokers,  and 
the  like.  Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  liquors  usually  yield 
far  more  revenue  than  all  the  rest  of  these  license  taxes. 
But  Pennsylvania  has  a  system  of  mercantile  licenBea 
on  peddlers,  mercbants,  stockbrokers,  theatres,  etc, 
from  which  the  state  government  derived  a  revenue  of 
^2,646,000  in  the  year  1902.  In  some  states  recei|.U 
from  liquor  licenses  are  divided  between  the  state  and 
local  guvernments.  Thus  Massachusetts,  in  1904,  re- 
ceived $802,000  from  this  source;  and  turned  over  to 
the  towns  and  cities  the  remaining  three  fourths  of  the 
tax.  New  York  now  derives  from  taxes  upon  the  sole 
of  liquors  a  very  large  revenue,  which  nmouuted  to 
$9,163,000  during  the  year  1905.  These  license  tatea 
are  employed  partly  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and 
restricting  the  traffic,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  tax 
upon  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  But  the  li(n^^| 
tax  is  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  most  cities  ^V 
to  some  of  the  states. 

§  356.  The  inheritance  tax,  as  it  is  pop&larly  called, 
is  im[>osed  "on  the  devolution  of  property,  whether  real 
7fc,i,fc^.  or  personal,  whether  by  will  or  by  intet- 
'■■•"'*■  tacy."  It  is  extensively  employed  to-day 
in  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  Australia;  and  hu 
been  introduced,  in  some  form,  in  thirty-six  of  oor 
states.  In  some  of  these  commonwealths  only  collat- 
eral inheritances  are  taxed,  but  in  many  cases  direct 
inheritances  are  also  included.     The  tax  has  met  witli 
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Buch  general  favor  that  its  adoption  In  otiier  states  seems 
merely  a  questioQ  of  time. 

In  levying  the  inheritance  tax  a  certain  minimum 
amount  of  property  is  exempted  from  its  operation. 
Thus  in  Massachusetts   no   estate  is  taxed  uctiu4ia( 

unlesa  its  value,  after  all  debts   are   paid,  •*' ' 

exceeds  $10,000.  In  that  state,  also,  bequests  for  edu- 
cational, charitable,  or  religious  purposes  are  exempted. 
In  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  some  other  states  the  rate  of 
this  tax  has  been  made  progressive.  When  this  is  done, 
tlie  rate  should  not  only  be  higher  on  large  estates  than 
upon  small,  but  also  higher  for  collateral  inheritances 
than  for  those  in  the  direct  line. 

In  theory  inheritance  taxes  are  just,  since  the  receipt 

of  an  inheritance  of  $10,000  or  more  is  certainly  a  good 

indication  of  ability  to  bear  public  burdens. 

■'     ^  r  Ojer«tJono( 

In  practice  the  taxes  imposed  by  our  States  inheriuuKt 
have  worked  well,  since  they  are  easily  col- 
lected and  are  subject  to  much  less  evasion  than  many 
other  forms  of  taxation.  Most  estates  have  to  pass 
through  the  probate  courts  because  it  is  difficult  other- 
wise to  determine  the  assets,  settle  the  debts,  and  effect 
a  just  distribution  among  the  heirs.  Thus  publicity  is 
ensured,  and  the  collection  of  the  tax  is  fairly  certain 
and  very  inexpensive.  While  it  might  be  possible  to 
increase  the  rates  of  inheritance  taxes  sufficiently  to 
check  the  growth  and  transmission  of  large  fortunes,  no 
such  consideration  is  involved  in  the  imposition  of  a 
moderate  tax,  which  can  be  easily  defended  as  a  most 
just  method  of  raising  public  revenue.     Even  a  moder- 
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Qie  states  in  order  to  enable  them  to  effect  the  most 
uecesaary  reforms  ia  their  tax  syBtema.  The  needs  of 
the  federal  goveruineiit  can  be  met  by  other  means,  and 
a  federal  inheritance  tax  would  probablj  tend  to  check 
this  desirable  movement  toward  the  general  adoption  of 
this  form  of  taxation  bj  the  states. 

§  357.  Income  taxes  are  levied  in  proportion  to  the 
income  of  the  taxpayer.  Great  Britain  has  employed 
a  tax  of  this  character  continuously  since  ^he  mcome 
1842,  and  now  derives  about  $150,000,000  •"■ 
from  this  source.  Italy,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  other  Ger- 
man states  also  tax  incomes ;  and  within  recent  years 
similar  taxes  have  been  established  in  Holland  and  New 
Zealand.  In  this  country  the  taxation  of  incomes  was 
formerly  practised  by  some  of  the  states  ;  but  the  tax 
was  poorly  administered,  and  has  been  abandoned  in 
most  cases.  Only  Virginia  retains  a  general  income 
tax,  but  a  few  other  states  have  taxes  on  certain  kinds 
of  incomes.  The  revenues  secured  in  this  manner,  how- 
ever, are  unimportant. 

During  the  Civil  War  our  frovemment  levied  a  gen- 
eral income  tax,  which  yielded  $72,982,000  in  1866. 
After  that  time,  however,  the  law  was  modi- 

c   J    t,  J      ■  .1  ,  ?ederiIto«. 

ned  by  reducing  the  rate  and  exemptmg  tionotiif 
incomes  of  leas  than  f  2000,  so  that  the  re-  '°°"*' 
ceipts  declined  until  the  tax  was  abandoned  after  1872. 
In  1894,  in  order  to  provide  needed  revenue,  another 
income  tax  was  established ;  but  this  was  declared  un- 
constitutional before  it  had  gone  into  operation.  The 
Constitution  requires  that  representatives  ftnd  direct 
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taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  Btat«8 
"  according  to  their  respective  nuaibers."  Coogresg 
has  attempted  to  levy  such  an  apportioned  tax  onl; 
three  times,  and  the  results  have  been  very  tmsaliV 
factoiy.  At  the  present  da;  the  various  sections  of  Uie 
country  differ  so  widely  in  point  of  wealth  that  an;  Ui 
levied  according  to  numbers  would  be  absolntely  repog- 
naot  to  all  ideas  of  justice;  and  the  experiment  viU 
probably  never  be  tried  again.  The  inconae  tax  of  186*2 
was  not  apportioned  among  the  states,  but  was  levied  ag 
an  indirect  tax  opoa  incomes  wherever  tbey  might  be 
found. 

The  law  of  1894  followed  the  same  method;  but 
ttie  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  tax  was  a  direct 
tax  wiUiin  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  could 
be  leried  only  by  the  role  of  apportionment.  This 
decision  was  reached  by  a  divided  bench,  and  reversed 
all  precedents;  for  it  bad  been  held  previoosly  that 
poll  and  land  taxes  were  the  only  direct  taxes  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution.  Its  effect  is  to  make  federal 
taxation  of  incomes  practically  impossible,  since  an 
apportioned  income  tax  wonld  be  a  shameful  mockery 
of  all  justice.  Although  this  decision  lias  been  ac- 
cepted as  final  by  the  tax^dodgers  who  attadced  the  law 
of  1894.  it  is  not  certain  that  it  commended  itaetf  to 
Uie  best  thought  of  tbo  country.  Lowell's  wwdi, 
written  concerning  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  are  de- 
cidedly pertinent  here :  "  With  history  before  ns,  it  i* 
DO  treason  to  question  tfae  infallibility  of  a  eoort;  for 
courts  are  never  wiser  or  more  venerable  tlua  the  n 
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compofling  them,  and  a  decision  that  reverses  precedent 
cannot  arrogate  to  itself  any  immunity  from  reversal." 

An  income  tax,  if  it  can  be  well  enforced,  is  one  of 
the  most  just  forms  of  taxation,  since  income  is  a  better 
test  of  faculty  than  any  other  single  crite-  Tie  ttfory si 
Hon.  If  it  is  a  general  tax  upon  all  forms  fe  income 
of  income,  it  cannot  be  easily  shifted,  as  has 
been  explained  in  a  previous  paragraph.  If  some  forms 
of  income  are  exempt,  or  if  the  tax  is  partially  evaded, 
it  then  operates  like  a  tax  upon  special  forms  of  invcstr 
mcnt,  and  is  likely  to  be  shifted.  But  in  any  case, 
wherever  it  reaches  the  rent  from  land  or  the  income 
from  monopoly  privileges,  it  probably  rests  upon  the 
persons  upon  whom  it  is  assessed.  In  framing  income 
taxes  it  is  usual  to  exempt  small  incomes,  of  less  than 
$500,  for  instance.  This  can  be  justified  upon  two 
grounds.  The  recipients  of  such  incomes,  in  the  first 
place,  are  certain  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  taxes  levied  upon  consumption  ;  and  the  exemption 
of  this  minimum  amount  serves  to  equalize  the  whole 
burden  of  taxation.  In  the  second  place,  a  tax  upon 
such  small  incomes  costs  as  much  to  collect  as  it 
brings  into  the  public  treasury ;  and  is,  therefore,  not 
an  economical  measure. 

Unless  the  best  methods  are  employed,  the  income 
tax   is  difficult  to  collect     The  tax  levied  during  the 
Civil   War  was  not  framed  as  wisely  as  it  _ 
might  have  been,  and  was  subject  to  a  great  traUonoiiB- 
deal  of  evasion,  especially  after  the  war  had 
come  to  au  end.     it  encountered  bitter  bostUit;  in 
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Bome  quarters,  as  did  the  tax  established  in  1894 ;  bot 
this  opposition  was  largely  confined  to  a  single  localitj, 
where  the  richest  men  of  the  country  are  gathered  in 
large  numbers.  In  England  and  other  countries  income 
taxes  have  been  constantly  improved,  and  operate  more 
satisfactorily  the  longer  they  remain  in  force.  The 
English  laws  divide  incomes  into  five  classes,  and  at- 
tempt to  reach  revenue  at  its  sources,  whenever  that 
can  be  done.  Tliis  method  is  capable  of  extensive 
application.  Taxes  on  incomes  derived  from  corpora- 
tion securities  can  be  collected  from  the  corporations, 
and  the  same  thing  can  be  done  with  the  salaries  of  the 
employees  of  such  companies.  The  rent  of  real  estate 
can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  can  be  collected  from  the 
occupier,  who  can  deduct  it  from  his  rent,  if  he  be  a 
tenant.  If  the  land  is  mortgaged,  a  proportional  amount 
can  be  deducted  from  the  interest  payments.  Salariea 
of  public  officials  can,  of  course,  be  taxed  readily  at  the 
source.  This  leaves  only  three  kinds  of  incomes  un- 
provided for,  viz.,  profits  from  the  cultivation  of  land, 
the  profits  of  unincorporated  manufacturing  or  mercan- 
tile enterprises,  and  the  earuings  of  professional  men. 
In  these  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  personal 
declarations  of  the  taxpayers ; '  but  the  tax  olGcials  cau 
secure  various  external  criteria  by  which  to  test  the 
accuracy   of    the    statements   returned,   so   that   gross 

■  In  Englmnd  the  tax  on  »gti<^alEtiraI  profits  b  fixed  at  a  ortmin  pn 
ceul  of  the  auDaftl  ralae  of  the  propenr.  and  declaniioiiaof  thetutpa^en 
■re  not  reqaired.  Profeuor  H.  C.  Ailuns  has  tvcentlT  anggoied  a  plan 
fur  tasin^  pnifMsiuoil  i&comM  wilhout  reconiDg  hi  declamioiia.  St* 
8«ieiK*  of  FiMDce.  605. 
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^asions  can  bo  prevented.  One  linal  matter  should  be 
noted.  The  methods  of  assessment  just  outlined,  which 
are  the  best  yet  developed,  presuppose  that  the  rate 
of  tlie  income  tax  will  be  proporttonal.  With  these 
methods  the  whole  amount  of  a  person's  income  is  not 
determined,  and  the  government  must  content  itself 
with  merely  ascertaining  the  particular  sources  of  rev- 
enue. It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  impose  a  progres- 
sive rate  under  these  conditions.  The  ascertainment 
of  each  taxpayer's  entire  income  and  the  imposition  of 
a  progressive  rate  would  be  more  just,  if  such  a  thing 
were  practicable.  But  a  proportional  tax  strictly  en- 
forced and  collected  is  preferable  in  all  reapecta  to  a 
graduated  tax  that  is  subject  to  wholesale  evasion. 

The  experience  of  many  countries  shows  that  the 
taxation  of  income  finds  increasing  favor  as  a  just  and 
lucrative  source  of  public  revenue.  It  seems  coiiciiuioin 
probable  that  public  opinion  in  the  United  "^^^ 
States  will  show  a  similar  tendency,  so  that  "on- 
income  taxation  may  become  a  live  issue  in  the  near 
future.  Some  writers  favor  the  imposition  of  income 
taxes  by  the  states,  especially  since  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  makes  a  federal  tax  impossible 
for  the  present  But  it  would  probably  be  impossible 
for  the  states  to  operate  successfully  a  system  of  income 
taxation.  The  principal  reason  for  this  belief  is  that 
wealthy  persons  can  so  easily  move  out  of  a  state  that 
taxes  incomes  into  another  that  imposes  no  such  burdens. 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  other  states  would  certainly 
hold  out  inducements  for  people  who  wished  to  avoid 
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their  just  publio  obli^tions ;  so  that  Now  York  and 
Pcunaylvania,  for  iualaiicc,  could  not  establish  satisfac- 
tory income  taxea.  A  second  reason  is  fuuud  in  (ho 
legal  difficulties  that  would  attend  such  taxation  if  con- 
ducted by  the  states.  These  are  of  the  aame  nature  w 
those  which  attend  our  state  corporation  taxes.  A  Bnat 
reason  ia  that  a  state  could  not  apply  the  best  methods 
of  collection  in  many  caaea,  because  the  stoppage  of 
incomes  at  the  source  could  not  be  appliod  to  corpora* 
tiona  chartered  in  other  states.  Federal  taxation  of 
incomes  would  be  the  only  satisfactory  plan,  and  it  is 
sincerely  to  bo  hoped  that  the  couatttutional  difficulties 
that  now  prevent  such  action  may  be  ultimately  re- 
moved. The  federal  government  would  be  free  from 
tlie  legal  difficulties  that  would  beset  the  atatea  in  a 
similar  effort,  and  citizens  would  not  leave  the  country 
in  order  to  avoid  their  obligations.  Finally,  the  federal 
officials  would  administer  the  tax  far  more  strictly  thaa 
the  local  assossora  could  possibly  do  under  the  pressure 
that  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

§  358.     In  concluding  this  subject  it  will  be  desirable 

to  present  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  American 

S1UIIII1V7       taxation,  and  to  show  in  what  directions  im- 

luo*!^'"    provement  is  desirable  and   possible.'     In 

Dnittd  suiei.  order  to  gain  a  rational  view  of  this  subject 

it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  treat  all  Rtate,  local, 

or  federal  revenues  as  parts  of  one  system,  and  to  eoD- 

•  The  onlv  pomprohendTe  treatment  of  this  pntit*  mlijeol  I>  U  t* 
fnnn'l  in  Ada»«,  TIid  Sdence  of  Fiiiiuit;a.  490-516.  With  nspMi  U(bi 
incornn  tax  tbo  uuhor'a  flein  we  not  in  ucord  with  thOM  ol  Profa 
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eider  each  tax  in  its  relations  to  this  general  system  of 
gnance.  Any  other  method  of  procedure  results  only 
in  confusion. 

Customs  taxes  are  practically  reserved  for  the  nae 
of  the  federal  governmeut  by  the  Constitution,  which 
forbids  any  state  to  "  lay  any  imposts  or  rrtem  tkx- 
duties  on  imports  or  exports."  Excise  tax-  ■''^ 
ation  also  can  be  practised  only  by  tlie  federal  author- 
ities, since  no  state  could  undertake  to  tax  the  production 
of  commodities  without  driving  manufacturing  industries 
into  other  states.  Thus  two  great  branches  of  revenue 
are  already  marked  out  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
national  government.  Federal  taxes  on  transactions, 
such  as  were  used  during  tbe  Civil  and  the  Spanish  wars, 
should  be  employed  with  great  moderation,  since  they 
are  likely  to  obstruct  commercial  or  legal  proceedings. 
It  would  probably  he  wise  to  resort  to  tins  form  of  taxa- 
tion only  as  an  emergency  measure.  Two  other  branches 
of  revenue  would  complete  a  satisfactory  scheme  of 
federal  Rnance.  One  of  these  is  the  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce,  which  could  be  made  very  productive. 
Tbia  ia  advocated  strongly  by  Professor  Adams.*  The 
other  ia  the  taxation  of  incomes,  whenever  the  present 
constitutional  difficulties  may  be  removed  either  by 
constitutional  amendment  or  by  another  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  times  of  great  emer- 
gency both  ot  these  taxes  might  be  needed  :  but,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  either  one  would  suffice.  If  a 
choice  is  to  be  made  between  the  two  forms  of  reyenuei 
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&  federal  income  tax  would,  in  the  judgmeat  oi  Uw 
aatlior,  be  decidedly  preferable.  The  bulk  of  our 
national  income  vill  be  derived,  for  a  loog  time  U> 
come,  from  excise  and  customs  taxes,  which  catmot  be 
made  to  operate  justly,  since  expenditure  is  ooe  of  the 
worst  possible  teats  of  a  taxpayer's  faculty.  An  income 
tax  that  should  exempt  all  mcomes  of  less  than  1600 
would  be  the  best  available  means  of  correctiDg  the 
inequalities  of  the  other  parts  of  our  federal  reTenoe 
system.  Moreover,  it  would  be  an  elastic  tax,  which 
coold  be  easily  and  quickly  increast'd  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. Such  a  feature  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  present 
inelastic  taxes  upon  which  the  national  government  no* 
depends. 

The  worst  features  of  existing  methods  of  stat«  taiir 
tion  are  found  in  the  operation  of  the  general  property 
»t»»  iu»-     '*''»  which  is  productive  of  the  worst  enor- 
***"'  mities  and  demands  immediate  reform.    Ex- 

perience has  shown  conclusively  that  personal  proper^ 
cannot  be  reached  by  this  means,  and  that  gross  nnder- 
valuation  of  real  estate  cannot  be  prevented  so  long  as  a 
state  tax  is  apportioned  among  the  towns  and  counties 
upon  the  basis  of  the  valuations  made  by  the  local  assess- 
ors. The  only  method  of  remedying  these  evils  is  to 
abandon  the  futile  attempt  to  tax  personal  property  in 
this  way,  and  to  leave  tbe  taxntion  of  real  estate  escla- 
sivcly  to  tJie  local  political  units.'    Pcrsoual  property  can 

1  So  f>r  a»  thf  tax  oD  real  etain  1i  coDcecnnl.  It  b  concairslilfl  Ihu 
the  eiittioK  difficoliim  of  undervKliiaiioa  coald  be  rmoedled  bj  cieatiag 
WUa  board*  at  aiMwon.    BiU  tlui  u  probaUj'  ■  poUUcal  liiHTlHUg 
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be  reached  much  more  satififactorily  by  other  methods, 
and  the  states  can  secure  sufficient  reveuues  without 
the  tax  ou  real  estate.  Corporation,  inheritance,  and 
license  taxes  have  already  become  important  branches 
of  state  income ;  and  much  larger  receipts  can  be  secured 
from  these  sources.  Pennsylvania  some  years  ago  ceased 
to  tax  real  estate,  and  gave  this  resource  up  to  the  local 
authorities.  Its  revenues  are  now  derived  from  corpora- 
tion, inheritance,  and  license  taxes,  together  with  a  tax 
on  some  forms  of  personal  property.^  New  York,  Massar 
chusetts,  and  some  other  states  are  now  securing  more 
income  from  taxes  on  corporations,  inheritauces,  and 
licenses  than  from  the  state  tax  on  property  ;  and  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  in  many  places  to  draw  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  revenue  from  the  three  taxes  just 
mentioned.*  It  will  be  seen  that  personal  property  is 
reached  in  a  considerable  measure  by  inheritance  and 
corporation  taxes.     Such  other  forms  of  personalty  as 

'  For  (he  year  1902  the  income  □(  the  state  •ms  dvrireil  from  Ihe  fol- 
lowing  principal  soarceg:  corporation  tal,  ?10, 861,000;  iuharitance  [ax, 
11,231,000;  lieeme  taxes,  82,646.000;  tai  on  personal  property,  ?3,630,000, 

'  In  1905  New  York  receiTed  520,76,'^,000  from  corporation,  inheritance, 
and  ticenac  taica ;  and  $1,161,000  from  the  tax  on  property.  In  ISM 
Maaiachuietta  derived  $4,678,000  from  the  Brst  llirae  [aiea.and  *2.600,000 
from  that  on  property.  In  fourteen  other  a  ta  tea  the  ccnaus  of  IH!<D  showed 
that  the  receipt*  from  corporation  and  licfnae  taxes  varied  from  thirly- 
tliree  to  aeveiity-flye  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  fmm  all  taxes  aeparalelj- 
reported.  The  iQcloaion  of  inheritance  laxoa  would  raise  the  porcentagea 
in  tome  cases.  Vermont  illustrates  espeeially  well  the  productivity  of 
corporation  taxes  in  a  state  wh^re  there  are  located  fmt  few  large  corpor- 
ate indiiHtries.  The  state  now  levies  a  tax  on  properly  only  in  alternate 
years.  In  IB99  and  1893  corporation  taxes  yielded  !643.4;e.  Dnrlng 
this  period  only  S3T2.S5S  was  raised  by  a  state  tax  oti  ptop«ny,  wbidi 
wtM  levied  only  in  1892.    See  Wood,  Taxation  in  Vermont. 
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liousebold  effects,  stock  in  trade,  machinery,  lire  stocky 
and  farm  implements  can  be  readily  found  bj  osseason, 
and  may  be  made  the  objects  of  a  special  tax.'  This 
resomco  could  be  used  by  the  states,  if  it  should  be 
needed  after  the  taxation  of  real  estate  had  been  aban- 
doned ;  it  could  be  employed  by  the  local  governments ; 
or  its  proceeds  might  be  divided  between  state  and  local 
authorities.  The  only  important  forms  of  persoDsl 
property  that  would  nut  be  reached  by  such  a  scheme  of 
tasation  as  is  above  outlined  would  be  mortgages, 
promissory  notes,  and  book  credits.  Mortgages  can  be 
found  if  rigorous  methods  of  registration  are  required ; 
but  the  last  two  of  these  items  are  almost  certain  to 
escape  the  assessor,  and  no  attempt  should  be-  made  to 
reach  them.  Under  present  conditions,  which  permit 
mortgages  to  escape  taxation  in  many  states,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  tax  on  mortgages  is  surely  shifted  onto  the 
borrower ;  and  is  not  a  burden  upon  the  lender.  The 
exemption  of  mortgages  from  taxation  would  surely 
result  in  a  lower  ra(«  of  interest  on  such  loans,  and 
would  work  no  injustice. 

Our  various  local  governments  should  derive  much 
more  revenue  than  is  secured  at   present  from   public 

UM  un-     franchises  and  all  other   public   pririleges. 

•'"^  There  are  many  indications  that  this  will  be 

done  in  the  near  future,  because  the  pressure  of  taxation 
has  forced  upon  the  attention  of  proper^  owners  the  fact 

>  For  bomeboU  efFecti  it  has  oBoi  bf«s  yrvpcmiA  to  umtM  ibtt  thcM 
ue  eqmtakat  to  two  or  ilin«  tinna  Ibe  icnUl  rtim  at  tbe  premiMi,  aad 
to  nimrm  tbem  npon  thia  barii.  This  la»m  tlw  uHpniitoriat  Icatw  ot 
the  tax. 
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Cliat  TftluaWe  franchises  are  now  given  away  without 
adequate  compensation.  The  receipts  from  such  sources 
would  supply  a  considerable  portion  of  the  revenues  re- 
quired by  our  cities.  License  taxes  are  also  available 
for  local  purposes,  especially  those  upon  the  sale  of 
liquors,  from  which  largo  receipts  already  accrue.  Other 
license  taxes  should  be  employed  with  moderation. 
What  other  revenues  might  be  needed  could  easily  be 
provided  by  the  exclusive  right  to  tax  real  estate.  In 
1890  our  state  and  local  governments  raised  $443,096,000 
by  the  taxation  of  real  and  personal  property.  Real 
property  made  up  74.4  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed 
valuation,  and  furnished  consequently  $329,500,000  of 
the  entire  receipts  from  this  tax.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  real  estate  can  supply  all  the  revenue  needed 
for  local  purposes  after  other  resources  have  been  prop- 
erly utilized.  Moreover,  local  assessors  would  be  under 
no  external  compulsion  to  undervalue  taxable  property, 
and  this  tax  could  be  assessed  much  more  equitably 
than  at  present. 
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(New  York,  1896.) 
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Bnmner,  W.  O.     Andrew  J&ekaon.     (Boitoo  ftnd    Nnr  Tork. 

1882.) 
^— .    Bialory  of  Americm  Cntrency.    (New  York.  1874.) 
—.    Lecturae  on  the  UUtorj  of  rrotoctioD  in  the  United  Stat» 

(New  York,  I8M.j 

.     Prolectioniam.     (New  York,  1885.) 

.     What  Sodftl  CUases  Owe  E«oh  Other.     (New  York.  1833.) 

Birank,  J.  W.     Ilutocy  of  tlie  Manufacture  of  Iron  in  All  Ago. 

(Philmlelpliia.  1884.)     See  Tenth  Census.  11.731-91X1. 
TaiiBBiB.  F.  W.     The  Tariff  lliiloTy  of  the  United  States.    (Ne« 

York.  1S89.) 
.      (EUlitor.)      State   Pspera  Kod   Speeches  on    the  Tariff 

(Cambridge,  18ti2.) 
.     The  Silrer  SitaatioQ   In  the  United  States.     PaMkaUooi 

of  American  Economic  AssociaUon.     (Battimore.  180:^.) 

.    WagM  and  Capital.     (Now  York.  18»0.) 

Tajrlor,  B.  W.  C.     Uistoi;  of  the  Factorj  Systeio.     (Loodon, 

1&86.) 
Taylor,  8.     Profit  Sharing.     (London,  18S1.) 
Tenth  CensiM  oil  the  United  State*.     (Washington,  1B60-188&) 
TesUmouy  Taken  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  United 

States  Senate  on  the  Tiaosportatioa  and  SJe  of  Meal  fVo- 

dncts.     [Washiogtou.  18S9.) 
Ttw  Adjustment  of  ^agea  to  Efficiency.     Eeonocnie  Stadiea 

American  Eknoomic  Association.     (New  York.  1898.) 
The  lUlsCtng  Tariff  on  Imports.     (WaahingtoB.  ISSS.) 
The  Fuat  Century  of  the  RepubUo.     (New  York,  1S7«.) 
The  Statesman's  Tear  Book.      (London.  1805.) 
Thompson,  kE.     Social  Science  and  National  EeoDomy.    (Fbil» 

delphia.  1675.) 
Tbomsca,  C.     Waste  by  Fire.    Fonun.  September,  ISM. 
Thwaltee.  H.  O-     The  Colonies.    (New  York  and  London,  1891,) 
Toynbe«,  A.     the  Industrial  Rcndution  in  England.    (London. 

18S7.) 
Ttemaln,  M.     Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colombift.     Dnivetvty 

of  Nebrvaka  Seminary  Fapen      (Sew  York.  I8S3.) 
Tnckar,  Oeors*.     ProgTeae  of  the  United  States  io  Wealth  «Bd 

Fbpnlation.    (New  York.  1M».) 
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"Vnmer,  F.  J.     The  Character  and  Influence  of  the  Indian  Trade 
ill    Wisconsin.     Johns   Uopkina   UntTerBity   Studiea.       (Balti- 
I  more.  1891.) 

^^—  .  The  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  History. 
^^  (Madison,  I8U4.)  Also  contained  in  Proceedings  of  Americoii 
'  Historical  Association.     (Washington,  18B4.) 

npton,  J.  K.     Money  in  Politico.     (Boston,  1884.) 
Urdahl,  T.  E.     The  Fee  System  of  the  United  States.     (Madison, 

1898.) 
Walker,  P.     Double  Taxation  in  the  United  States.     Columbia 
University   Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law. 
(New  York,  1895.) 
Walker,  F.  A.     International  Bimetallism.     (New  York,  1896.) 

-.     Land  and  its  rent.     (Boston,  1883.) 

.     Money.     (New  York,  1877.) 

.     Money,  Trade,  and  Industry.     (New  York,  1889.) 

,     Political  Economy.     Tliird  edition.    (New  York,  188S.) 

.     The  Wages  Question.     (New  York,  1870 ) 

VPalteiBbauaen,'  A.  S.  P.  von.     Die  Arbeitsverfasaung  der  En- 

glkrlien  Kolonien  in  Nordamerika.     (Strassburg,  1894.) 
Watson,  D.   E      History  of  Amortcan  Coinage.     (New  York, 
1890.) 
^^Webb,  S.  and  B.    The  History  of  Trade  Unionism.     (London 
^^     and  New  York,  1894.) 

^ .     Industrial  Democracy.     {London,  1897.) 

Weeden,  W.  B,     Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England. 

(Uoston  and  New  York.  1801.) 
Weill,  D.  A.      Recent  Kconomio  Changes.     (New  York,  1890.) 

Prinoiplea  of  Taxation.     A  series  of   articles  in   Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Vols.  48  e(  Kg.     (New  York,  18D5-18B9.) 
West.  M.     The  Inheritance  Tax.     Columbia  University  Studies 

in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law.     (New  York,  18B3.) 
White,  H.    Money  and  Banking.    (Boston,  1885.) 
Whitney,  J.  D,     The  United  States.     (Boston,  1889.) 
Wieaer,  F.  von.    Natural  Value.    (London  and  New  York,  1893.) 

It 

^^    '  This  Gorman  wotk  li  inclndad  here  siiice  it  is  the  onlj  work  of  the 

kind,  and  Ei  an  uaportam  rufcrence  for  ihe  first  chapter  ef  this  book 
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WUlongbbr.  W.  W.    Tbe  KAtore  of  Ibe  SUM.     (N«w  York  ud 

London,  ISM.) 
—~.     Goreniment  «nd  AdmiDiatntioD  in  tha  Cntt«d  SUtea. 

Johns  Hopkioa  Unirenity  Studies.     (BaJtimoce,  ItWl.) 
WlUon,  ■W.     The  SUte.     (Boston.  1S30.) 

.     Division  &Dd  R«uaion.     (Sem  York  kod  LondMi,  180S.) 

Wiiwoi,  J.    (Editor. )    N&rrative  uid  Critical  Btatory  of  Atocriea. 

(Boalou  and  New  York.  1889.) 
17ood.  T.  A.    Historf  of  Tftxaijoa  in  TarmoDt.    ColomUft  Cni- 

venit;  Stiidiea  in  Hiriory,  Kconotniea,  u>d  PobUe  Lkw.    (K«w 

York.  1803  ) 
WoolsDj.  T.  D.     Com  man  ism  uid  Socialism.     (Kew  York.  ISW.) 
Worthinstoti.  T.  K,     IlisloricAl  Sketch  of  th«  Fioocce*  of  Fenii- 

avlvania.     Publicalioos  of  Americao   K«anaiiuc  .^ModUioo. 

(Ilnltimare,  188T.J 
Wright,  C.  D      Beport  on  ladiutrial  Connlution  and  ArbitrUiM). 

(BoBtoD.  1881.) 
.    Tbe  Indiutri&l  Evolation  of  the  Cnibad  Ststea.     (ChMtMk- 

qnft  PreM.  18SS.) 
V7jnoe,  J.  B.    General  Hislor;  of  the  Brititb  Empii*  in  Aroerich 

(London.  1T70.) 
Toang,  B.     Speci&l  Report  on  tbe  Cnstoma  Tariff  I.tfllllatfffii  ol 

the  United  Statei.     (Waahiogton,  1877.) 

n.    PERIODICAL  UTEEATURE. 


The  following  economic  periodicftls  and  aeries  of  inoiu> 

grajths  are  important  for  the  student:  — 

Annala  of  the  American  Aoadomj  of  PoIitlcaJ  ajid  Social 

Science.     (Philadelphia.  1890 .} 

Boonomio  Journal.     (London,  1891 .) 

Journal  of  Political  Bconomr.     (Chicago,  1693  —■) 

PoUUcal  Science  Qnarterly.     (Sew  York.  1S86 .) 

Poblloation*  of  the  American  Bconomlo  Aaaootatlon.    (Balti- 

more  or  New  York.  1 S86 . ) 

PnblicatiOIM  of  the  American  Bt»tlsUcal  Aaaoolatioa.     (Ji» 

ton,  1680 .) 
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.artcrlT  Jonraal  of  Eoouomios.     (Boston,  1S87 .) 
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The  following  commeTcial  and  financial  papers  or  journals 
aie  also  of  great  value ;  — 

Bfuiker's  MagaBiae  and    StaUatical   RegiBter.      (New  Tork, 
1846 .) 

^BradatTeets.     A  Journal  of  Trade,  Finance,  aod  Public  Economy. 
I     (New  York.) 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.     (New  Tork.) 

EcoDOmlHt.     (London,  1843 .) 

new  Tork  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  BnlletliL 
(Naw  York-J 


ni.    FRENCH  AJTO  GEEMiN  WORKS. 

For  the  guidance  of  readers  who  may  desire  to  commence 
e  study  of  French  and  German  worka  on  economics,  ths 
llowing  references  are  suggested:  — 

French  Works  on  Eco^fOHice. 


Say,  J.  B.  Trait^d'EconomiaPolitique.  Eighth  edition.  (Paris, 
1876.)  This  work  was  translated  and  published  in  this  country 
early  in  the  century.  For  many  years  it  was  widely  used  and 
had  great  inSuence,  The  American  translation  is  referred  to 
above. 

Cherbullez.  A.  E.  Precis  de  k  Science  ficonomique.  (Paris, 
1862.)  One  of  the  best  presentations  of  French  economic 
thought  of  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Cbevaller,  U.  Cours  d'£conomie  Politique.  Second  edition. 
(Paris,  ISriB.)  La  Monnaie.  (Paris,  1868.)  Chevalier  favored 
monometallism.  One  of  his  works  has  been  translated  under 
the  title,  "  The  Probable  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold."  (New 
York,  1959.) 

Wolowald,  L.  De  la  Monnaie.  (Paris,  1868.)  L'Or  et  L'Argeni 
(Paris,  1870.)     Wolowski  was  an  able  bimetollist. 

<7-Beaalf«u,  P.     Traitd  de  la  Science  des   Finances.     Piftb 
edition.     (Paris,  1892.)    The  most  valuable  French  treatise  on 
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public  ftnnnce,  and  one  of  the  best  ia  any  langaagt;,    TraiU 

d'^conomie  Politique.    (pBris,  1898.)    ThlB  Is  one  of  die  most 

important  recect  works  oq  economics. 
Olde,  Ch-      Prinoipw    d'Eoonomio    Pol[ti<]ne.      Thir4    ediHon. 

(Paj-la,  1891.)     The  Americiui   trarislatiou  of  ibis  nork  hu 

been   referred  to  cooetitiUy  in  tbis  book. 
Block,  M.     Les    Progri'a   de   la   Science  ^eouomique  depttts  Ad. 

Srnitli.     (Paris,   ISfiO.)     An    iiiU^roating   book,    the    result  ot 

wide  reading,  but  somotimea  onesided  in  its  judgmenla. 
Baj,  L.    (Editor.)     Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d'£conomie  Politique. 

(Paria,  1891-1802.)     A  raluable  work  for  rt-fereuce 

n.    German  Wobes  ON  Economics. 

Hau,  K.  H.    I^hrbnch  der  Politischen  Oekonomle.     Eighth  »&■ 
lion.      (Leipzig,    IB88.)     The  earliest  edition   of    this  work 
appeared  in  1830,  and  it  served  as  the  leading  test-book  in 
Germnny  for  forty  years      liau  was,  in    a   general  way,  a  fiil- 
loner  of  Adam  Smith  ;    but  he  presents  ia  systematic  form  t^ie 
result*  of  contemporary  Investigations. 
HUdebrand,  B.    Die     Nation aliikonornie    der    Gegennart    nnd 
Zukunft.     (Frankfurt.  1843.)     An  effectJTe  and  rcuduble  state- 
meJit  of  soma  of  tlie  views  of  the  German  historical  ecoiiomisla. 
Knles,  K.     Die  Polltische  Oekonomle  Tom  Standpankte  der  get- 
ohichtlichen   Metbode,     Second   edition.     (Bruiuwicb,  1S83.) 
This  book  is  the  bt'st  presentation  of  the  views  of  the  historical 
Rcliool,  hut  the  style  is  cumbersome  and  dilBcnlt. 
Rosoher,  W.     System  def  Volkswirthschaft. 

1.    Grndlagen.     Twentieth  edition.    (Stuttgart,  1802.)    Tot 
the  American  translation,  nee  fthove. 
ni.     Kntioiialokonoinik    des    Hundtls    imd   GewerbfleisML 

Sixth  eilition.     (Stuttgart,  1800.) 
IV.     Fiuaniwissi-nschftft     Third  edition.      (Stuttgart,  1880.) 
All  these  works  are  mines  of  information,  but  not  » im- 
portant from  the  point  of  ¥iew  ot  economic  theory. 
BchmoUer,  O.     Ueber  Einige  Grund&agen  des  Rechts  ond  der 
Volkavrirtlischaft.      (Jena,    18T5.)      Schmoller   ia   the    preeeni 
leaiier  of  tlie  German  liistorical  economials.     A  portion  of  o'la 
ot  bU  worics  Is  translated  In  Ashley's  "  Mercantile  System." 
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See  »l90  Sehmollert  article  on  "  Volkswirthscbaft,  Volkswirth- 
8cba£tjile!ire  uod  methode,"  in  Conrad's  Handworterbuob. 
Colm,  O.     Sjfltem  der  Nationalokgnomie, 

IL     Grandlegung,     (Stuttgart,   1885.)     One  chapter  of  this 
volume  has  been  translated  under  the  title, "  Hietorj  of 
Political  Economy."    See  above. 
U.     Fiuanzwisseaschaft.    (Stuttgart,   18S9.)    Of  this  volume 
all  the  chapters  but  one  have  been  translated.    See 
above. 
Both  of  these  works  are  leadable  and  suggestive  rather 
than  very  profound. 
Wa^er,  A.     Gruudlegung  der    PoUtiechen  Oekonomie.    Third 

I  edition.  (Leipzig,  1692.)  This  book  gives  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  fuDdamentat  concepts  and  facta  of  economics 
from  a  juridical  point  of  view,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
thorough  student.  It  forms  the  first  volume  of  a  great  "  Lebiw 
tiud  Uandbuch  der  Politischen  Oekonomie,"  to  which  Wagner 
has  contributed  several  importiBut  volumes  on  public  finance. 
Mengar,  C.     Gnindsatze  der  Volkswirthschaftslehre.    (Vienna, 

11871.)  This  is  a  rare  but  extremely  valuable  treatise,  Menger 
Is  in  some  respecls  the  leader  of  the  Austrian  scfaool  of  econo- 
mists.  He  has  a  notable  article  entitled  "  Geld  "  in  Conrad's 
Handworterbuch.  Important  works  by  Bubm'Bawerk  and 
Wieser,  two  of  Uenger'e  pupils,  have  been  translated.  See 
above. 
ISaenhart,  H.     Geschichte  der  Nationaltikonomik.     Second  edi> 

tion,     (Jena,  1891.)     A  brief  history  of  economica. 
Bohdnberg.  O.    (Editor.)    Handbuch  der  Politischen  Oekonomie. 

IThirdedttaon.  (Tiibingen,  1800-1891.)  An  invaluable  collection 
of  tnoiiographs  by  eminent  economists,  covering  quite  com- 
pletely the  field  of  economic  science,  and  presenting  the  latest 
results,  especially  of  German  investigations. 
urad,  J,  (Editor.)  Ilaudwiirterbuch  der  Staatswi'^senschatlen. 
(Jena,  1890-!89.'i.)  An  Indispensable  work  of  rcfereuce  upon 
^^  almost  all  subjects,  and  much  more  valuable  than  any  of  th« 
^H      French  or  Eugli&h  dictionaries  of  politiciil  economy. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REFEKENCBS. 

(See  aite  aorbt  maiiiotted  on  pagt  S7i.) 


Tfao  Tariff  Problem.     SeooDd  oUitioa.     (Lcmdoa, 

(New 


AaUay.  W.  J. 

1904.) 

Bogart,  B.  L.     The  EciDomic  Hiitory  of  tha  United  Slates. 

York,  1907.) 
Bulloclc.  C.  J.     Selected  Readings  in  Economics.     (Boston,  1M7.) 
Burton,  T.  B.     Flnux^ial  Crises.     (New  York,  1902,} 
Cwrer.  T.  N.     The  Dialributjon  o(  Wcnltb.     (New  York.  100«.) 
Chejney,  B.  P.     The  Industrial  ftu<l  Sucial  llistoty  of  GngUnd- 

(Ni'w  York,  1901.) 
Clark,  J.  B.     The  Etsentiali  of  Econoioic  Tbeory.     (N«w  York, 

1907.) 
Claik,  V.  B.    The  Labor  Moveincnt  in  Auftralasla.     (New  York, 

1906.) 
Comui,  K.    The  Ecoaomic  History  of  Ctie  United  State*.    (New 

York,  11105.) 
Coramona,  3.  B.     Trade  nQioatsin  And  Liabor  Problem*.     (BoiIiDd, 

1H0,S.) 
Day,  C.     A  Iliatory  of  Commerce.     (Nifw  Torki  1907.) 
Dawejr.  D.  R.     Tlie  Finnncial  ttistory  of  the  United  State*. 

onil  I'ditinn.     (New  York.  1303.) 
Ely,  R   T.     Monopolii'B  and  Trusts.     (New  York,  1900.} 
Janlw.  J.  W.     Tlie  Trust  Problem.     (New  York,  1900.) 
JohaaoD,  J.  F.     Money  and  Currency.     (Boatooi  1906.) 
Kammerei,  B,  W,     Money  and  Credit  in  tlieir  Relation  to  Betl^ 

Price-i.     (New  York,  1907.) 
Klrkbilds,  r.  B.,  and  Btenett,  J.  8,     The  Modern  Trust  Com- 
pany     Third  edition.     (New  York,  1908.) 
Ripley,  W.  Z.    Railway  Problems.   (Boston  and  New  York,  190T.) 
Bsager,  H.  R.    Introduction  to  Economic*.    Second  edition-    (New 

York,  1904.) 
Bellfman,  E.  R.   A.      Principlas   of   Economic*.      TUrd   adition. 
(Niw  Yorlt,  190T.) 


See- 
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Act  of  March  14,  1900,  302. 

Act  of  1873,  relating  to  coinsge, 
2QS;  false  cLiargea  concerning, 
298. 

Agriculture,  history  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 35-^3;  extensive  cultiva- 
tion a  feature  of  American 
agriculture,  42;  land  tenures 
and  American  agriculture, 
41. 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 
477. 

Anarchism  and  anarchists,  503, 
51S. 

Andrews,  E.  B.,  on  illustration  of 
the  clearing  system,  273;  on 
pure  profits,  484—465. 

.Irbilration,  voluntary,  491-492; 
compulsory,  492-493. 

Atldnson.  E.,  on  cotton  induBtcy, 
70;  on  wastes  in  consumption 
of  food,  and  wastes  by  fire, 
10&-107. 

BAtncs,  and  the  check  system, 
^71-273 ;  bank  notes,  278 ; 
the  deposit  function,  279;  the 
discount  function,  279-280; 
illustration  of  banking  func- 
tions, 280-2S3;  the  issue  func- 
tion, 283-284;    state  banks  in 


the  U.  S.,  296;  the  national 
banking  system,  296-298. 

Banks,  Ba\ings.  important  in 
process  of  capital  formation, 
139;  eUlistics  of,  in  U.  8..  139. 

Barter,  disadvantages  of,  224. 

Bills  of  exchangti  and  drafts,  274. 

Bimetallism,  national.  303;  and 
monometallism,  303-304;  in- 
ternational bimetallism,  304- 
313;  desirability  of,  305-309; 
practicability  ot,  309-313;  the 
experience  of  France,  310-311; 
political  obstacles  to,  313, 

Birth  and  death  rates,  124-126; 
birth  rate  in  the  I!.  S.,  130. 

Blacklist,  481. 

Bland-Alliaon  Act,  298-299. 

B<lhm-Bawerk,  on  limitations  to 
the  demand  for  land,  496, 

Bonds,  government,  539-540, 

Boycotts,  481. 

Bullion  and  Money,  237-238. 

Cakals,  projected  by  Washing- 
ton, 60-61;  the  Erie  Canal,  61; 
other  canals,  61;  relations  to 
railways,  61. 

Capital,  social,  as  a  factor  of  pro- 
duction, 131-141 ;  definition 
of,    132;     relation   to   indirect 
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proJuoliiin,  132 ;  poiicrEt* 
forms  of,  )33~I34;  land  luitl 
kcquired  facultie«  are  not  cup- 
ital,  135;  subsistence  not  cupi- 
tal,  I3fi;  fixcil  and  circulating 
CHpital.  I3T;  free  and  «pucial- 
iaeil,  137-138;  formalion  of, 
13S-l3(t;  nbstinencQ  i>i>i^essury 
fur  cApiliLl  fonniition,  I'lO;  in- 
ducements to  Raving,  140; 
maintenance  or  increase  of, 
141 ;  AD  clement  in  coat  of  pro- 
duetion.  lO'J-170,  206;  im- 
portance of.  ill  iletcrminaUon 
of  swiitl  iufcinDo.  413-m4; 
private  or  acjuiailive,  ■123—124 ; 
the  value  of  productive  capital, 
424. 

CkIUo  raising,  as  u  frontier  indus- 
try. 34;  in  the  colonies,  3,'j  ;  in 
later  linita,  35;  Block  raLsinR 
as  a  part  of  American  agricul- 
ture, 40-41. 

C«ruikls,  production  of,  35-37; 
important  exports,  36. 

Gearing  house  syntem,  272- 
273. 

Coal,  productioD  of.  in  V.  S., 
44-.W;  concenttallon  of  iron 
production  in  vicinity  of  coal 
supplies,  74. 

Coins  and  coinsge,  defined,  229; 
liistory  of,  228-229;  free  and 
gratuitous  coinage,  229;  brass- 
age. 230;  seignoroge,  230; 
origin  of,  230-231. 

Compelitinn,  defined,  191-1S2; 
tends  to  equaliEe  price  of  goods 
tbat  represent  the  same  cost  of 
production,  IS  I;  commercial 
and  induHtrial  competition, 
203;   is  often  imperfect.  213. 

Com pt roll i-r  of  the  Currency,  296. 

Coruilialion,  490-401. 


Constitutionality  of  labor  legiiU- 
tion,  474-475. 

Consumption  of  Wealth,  defini- 
tion of,  S7;  conaumption 
production,  88;  laws  of,) 
economic  order  of .  91-95; 
ductive  and  final  eonsunipUoa, 
1)3;  statistics  of  consmnptioci. 
99-1111;  economy  in  consump- 
tion, 101-109;  the  lav  of  de- 
mand, 110-113. 

Cooperation,  or  cooperative  pro- 
duction, defined,  169;  ruulti 
of,  487-489. 

Corporations,  few  in  number  in 
England  in  1776,  64;  natuir 
of,  155-159;  advantages  of, 
156-158;  limited  liability  d 
shareboldcn<,  157-158;  neak- 
neM  of,  158-159. 

Cost  of  production,  social  cost. 
168;  elements  of.  168-170; 
social  and  employer's  cort, 
204 ;  elements  of  emplc7«r'« 
coat.  205-209;  different  costs 
of  prodiicUon,  209-215. 

Cotton,  production  of,  in  l".  8., 
38-39;  importance  of  cottoo 
as  article  of  export.  39. 

Cotton  industry,  developed  rap- 
idly after  1807,  ftfl;  latpJy 
concentrated  in  New  Eng- 
land, 69 ;  rapid  growth  in 
South,  69-70;  character  of, 
70-71. 

Credit,  definition  of,  270;  book 
civdits,  270-271;  promiawtiy 
iiot«,  271;  checks,  271-273, 
bills  of  exchange.  273-274; 
foi«iKn  exchanges,  274-3T8; 
banlts  as  institutions  of  cndit, 
279-284;  advantagM  ao>)  dis- 
advantages of  cmlit,  2$|-2S$; 
influence  of  credit  upon  prin^ 
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289-291;     credit    limited    by 

volmne  of  luooey,  292. 
CumberLand  Road,  60. 
Cuitom,  and  competition,    192; 

obscures  oormail  value,  215. 
Customs    tases,     fidO-SM;      see 

"Tariff." 

Deuamd.  the  kw  of,  110-113;  a 
factor  in  detenniniDg  market 
value,  193-194;  equalisation 
of  international  demand,  386- 
387. 

Discriminating  railway  rates. 
359-380. 

Distribution  of  wealth,  411-167; 
t)]«  proreas  of  primary  distribu- 
tion, 416-417;  secondary  dis- 
tribuUon,  4 1 7-120 ;  profits, 
wagea,  interest,  and  rent.  421 : 
the  law  of  interest,  423-135; 
the  law  of  reul,  435-446;  the 
law  of  wages,  446-460:  the 
law  of  profit*!,  460-467;  justi- 
fii»tion  of  Ibe  present  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  512. 

Division  of  occupations,  149;  of 
Ubor,  150-151. 

Dollar,  contents  of  gold,  250;  of 
■ilver.  250;  history  of,  in  U.  S., 
294-295;  coinage  of  silver 
dollar  slopped,  298;  limited 
■ilver  coinage  renewed,  298- 
299. 

Domains,  revenue  from,  534- 
535. 

Dutiw,  we  "Taies." 

Economics,  definition  of,  79, 
Ely,  R.  T.,  on  definition  of  pro- 
duction, 116;    on  definition  of 
checks,  271 ;    on  limits  to  the 
damand  for  land,  496;  on  defl- 
'   njtion  of  socialism,  500. 


Eminent  domain,  162. 

Employer,  position  of,  in  distribu- 
tion. 418-420. 

Engel'a  Law,  99-100. 

English  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, condition  of,  in  1760, 
53-54;  changed  by  Industrial 
Revolution,  55-57. 

finjrcpr erteur,  see  "Undertaker." 

Escheats,  a  source  of  public  rev- 
enue, 538, 

Excliange  of  products,  a  form  of 
associated  activity,  152-153; 
development  of,  185-187;  ad- 
vantages of,  187-188;  mechan- 
ism of,  188-189;  value,  189- 
222;  foreign  exchanges,  373- 
409 ;  primury  distribution, 
416-417. 

Excise,  see  "Taxes." 

Exports  of  the  U.  8.,  373-374. 

Fa (-TOH8  of  production,  118-141; 
organization  of,  149-163;  co- 
operation of,  153. 

Factory  Acts,  473-474. 

Fees,  637-538. 

Fines  and  penalties,  a  aource  of 
public  revenue,  538, 

Fisheries,  early  importance  of, 
43;  development  of  shore  and 
inland  fisheries,  43-44;  U.  8. 
Fish  CommisNon,  44. 

Flax  and  hemp,  production  of,  in 
U.  S.,  38. 

Foreign  exchanges,  method  of 
settling,  274-275;  the  rate  of 
exchange,  276-277;  of  the 
U.  ().,  373-374;  nature  of  in- 
ternational exchanges,  375- 
380;  comparative  positions  of 
England  and  the  U.  8.,  377; 
iiit«mational  movements  of 
money.   378-380;     advantagea 
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of  foreign  trade,  3S0;  intai^ 
nstionftl  value*.  380-387  l  im- 
inobiUty  of  Ubor  and  capital, 
380^81;  inlernatiotiDl  tmde 
bued  upon  diderenoM  in  rela- 
tive prices.  382-38(1;  reslrir- 
lion  of  toroign  eschongea, 
387-*0». 

Foreign  Intde  of  the  U.  8.,  373- 
374. 

Preedom  in  eatabliahment  of  pro- 
ductive undertakings,  IM- 
168. 

Freight  charges  and  the  foreign 
exrhangea.  37U-377 ;  burden 
of.  387. 

functions  of  money,  (1)  medium 
of  exchange.  2-lfl ;  (J)  vahirvde- 
tiominntor.  2-t7 ;  (3)  stundard 
of  deterred  payments,  247 ; 
(4)  legnl  tender,  2iB. 

Fur  trade,  in  the  colonies,  33; 
later  history  of,  34;  economic 
importance  of ,  33. 

Qj^OKOR.  Hbttrt,  proposals  for 
land  natioiiolitution,  494--,)O0. 

Gifts,  a  source  of  public  revenue. 
£38. 

Gold  and  silver,  production  of,  in 
n.  S.  prior  to  1848,  44;  since 
1349.  45;  have  displaced  other 
metals  aa  money,  22&'22S; 
world's  stock  of  gold  money 
and  bars,  227;  eonditionit  of 
production  of  gold  and  silver, 
2.'J3-234:  history  of  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  244- 
246;  territorial  distribution  of, 
285-288;  full  in  value  of  silver. 
29S-299,  303-304;  gold  and 
■ilvercertificatef.  299-300;  in- 
crease of  gold  production  io 
rei«nt  yearn,  307-309. 


Qoods,  free  and  economic,  B5; 
economic  good*  usuitlly  u- 
changeable,  86;  durable  and 
perishable.  87;  prMent  ami 
future  goods,  97. 

Governments,  did  not  or 
money,  231;  but  have 
lated  coinage,  231-232; 
have  passed  legal-tender  lam, 
232;  economic  functions  per 
formed  by,  514-516;  old  viewa 
of  govemnKuitaJ  functtoiia, 
£16-517;  moilem  thnugtil, 
SI7-5I8;  modem  theories  of 
govemnientnl  functions.  518- 
524;  consideration  of  thr  kt- 
eral  functions  of  govcnunpni, 
024-528. 

Government  paper  money.  2(13- 
2C9. 

Granger  laws,  3(12. 

Gross  and  liay  crop,  importanre 
of,  in  U.  8.,  37. 

Greenbacki,  or  V.  S.  aate»,  2GU; 
iaaiiedin  1862,295;  history  of, 
295-296. 

Grcaham'a  Law.  251-253. 

GuildE.  in  England  in  eighteenlh 
century,  54. 

Hadlet,  a.  T..  on  effect  of  lar^ 
fixed  capitals  in  diaturbing 
prices.  219;  on  wages,  44Q;  on 
purpose  of  labor  untons.  484. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  on  Ameri- 
can manufacture*,  51-52. 

Hewitt,  A.  S.,  on  iron  induniry  of 
the  U.  S.,  75;  on  the  oblig»- 
tioiis  of  Krcnt  rinhea.  104. 

Housekeeping,  importAnco  of, 
105;  wasicBin,  106-106, 

luHionATioK,  ttotisliea  of,  19-90; 
charact«T  of,  20. 
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Import  traJe  of  the  U.  S.,  374. 
Inoome,  Bocial.  411-414. 
Incomes,  private.  414—416;   cIbs- 

si6cation  of,  41Cv-417. 
Indented  eeiritude.  22-23. 
Index  Dumbera,  234. 
Individualism,  520-524. 
Industrial    Revolution    in    Eng- 
land,   Cftuaed    by    inventions, 
55-56;    marked  by  growth  ot 
factory  syBtem,  56;   intensified 
competition,  57. 
Industrial     Revolution     in    the 

tl.  S.,  57-58. 
Interest,  defined,  421 ;  social  and 
1  privatecapital, 423-424;  value 

^K  of  productive  capital,  424: 
^^H  short  and  Ion);  time  loans. 
^H  424-125;  rate  of  interest,  420- 
^^f  431;  interest  arises  from  differ- 
F  cnce  in   value  of  present  and 

I  future    goods,    426-127;     risk 

I  and    interest,    430-431;     ten- 

I  dency  of  rate  to  decline,  431 ; 

rates  for  long  and  short  loiins, 

h432;  the  general  loan  market. 
433;  the  rate  of  interest  and 
the  supply  of  money,  433-434 ; 
justification  of  interest,  434; 
usury  laws,  434-^35. 
international     banking    houses, 

379. 

International     payments,     375- 

376;    \arious  forms  of  indebl^ 

^H  edness.  376-377;  indirect  pay- 

^^P  tnents,    377-378;     movements 

^^  of  money,  378-380. 

Interstate  Commerce  Law.  364. 
Investment  of  labor  and  cajiital 
upon  land,  and  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  in  agriculture,  170- 
173;  implications  of  the  law, 
173;  in  manufacturea  and 
Other  industries,  174-176. 


Iron,  production  of,  in  V.  S,, 
44-46;  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries, 74-76;  growth  of  pro- 
duction, 75^76;  manufactures 
and  exports  of,  76. 

Jr^FFERSON,  THOtfAS,  OD  slsvery, 

25. 
Jevons,  W.  S,,  on  iron  trade  in 
I'.  S.,  75;  on  definition  of  coins, 
229. 

KNiQirre  OF  Labor,  476-477. 

Laaor,  scarcity  of  labor  force  in 
colonies,  22 :  Hystvms  of.  in 
U.  S.,  22  et  stq. ;  definition  of, 
121;  different  kinds  of,  121- 
122 ;  economic  importance 
of,  123;  efficiency  of,  123- 
124;  the  supply  of,  124-131; 
an  element  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion, 170,  205;  a  commodity, 
468;  peculiarities  of,  as  a  com- 
modity, i0d—i7'2;  relation  ot, 
to  product.  485-489. 

I^bor  contract,  nature  of.  468- 
472;  restriction  of,  by  legisla- 
tion, 473-475;  and  labor  or- 
^aiuKations,  476-^85;  indus- 
trial warfare,  48&-193. 

Labor  organiznlionH,  two  typed 
of,  476;  objects  of.  477-178; 
desire  collective  bargaining, 
478;  strikes  and  boycotts. 
479-481;  have  modified  the 
labor  contract,  481-482;  vari- 
ous criticisms  of,  483-485. 

Lauisez  /aire,  518. 

Land  nationalisation,  494-500; 
Lund  Tenure  Reform  Associa- 
tion, 494;  proposals  of  Henry 
George.  494-495;  Mr.  tleorge's 
arguments,  49.")— 498;  general 
considerations,  498-500. 
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Lnnd  lenutw,  in  BuK>p«'  H:  U* 
the  U.  S.,  14-15. 

Latg&«cftle  production,  1T6-ITT; 
•ecurM  economy  of  cA|)ital, 
178-180 :  encouraftei  cuperi- 
mentation,  180^  secures  econ- 
omy of  labor,  IS0-I81;  alno 
economy  in  subnidiary  pro- 
cesBes,  IS1 ;  yet  certain  &d- 
vbntages  attend  produelioii  on 
un&Uer  Bcnlc,  181-183;  Inrge- 
Bcale  production  out  uecoM>- 
rily  monopoly,  133,  indifferent 
branches  of  businetts,  IS3- 
184. 

I.oj^sulle.  I'>rvlintuid,  on  ab«ti- 
iience,   140. 

I.«vp1?ye,  on  odvantagea  of  ex- 
elianeo,   188, 

Law  of  diminishing  returns,  see 
"  Invcatment  of  labor  upon 
land." 

\A-fyi\  lender.  232,  248. 

Leroy-Heaulicu,  P.,  on  economy. 
102;  on  saving  and  spending. 
108. 

Loans,  public.  530;  their  forms. 
539-540;  ti.eir  objects,  540- 
541;   tlieircfferM,  541. 

Loans,  short  and  long  lime.  424- 
425:  supply  and  demand.  427- 
430;  rates  for  short  and  long 
time  loans,  432. 

Localiiation  of  industry.  142- 
148;  infiuenoed  by  markeUi. 
142.  by  natural  conditions,  143, 
by  water  ways,  144,  by  labor 
supply,  145,  by  special  intlU' 
cnces,  146;  advantages  of  ea- 
lablialied  centres,  146-147; 
limitation  of  such  advaotAges, 
148. 

l.oekout,  481. 

Lotteries,  public,  538. 


Loiwell.     F,.     coMlnjcta 
eijuipped  factory,  58. 

LoneU.  J.  R.,  on  Ured  Scott  de- 
cision, 578, 

Luxury.  102-105:  doe*  dm 
"make  trade  good,"  108-109, 

"  Maoic  funil ''  delusJon,  UH- 
550. 

Manufactures,  edonkl.  4S-fi2: 
England's  attitude.  90.  57:  <li> 
meetio  industries.  48;  proiluf- 
tion  for  markeLs.  43;  lii|b 
wages  an  obstacle  to.  51;  oott- 
dition  of.  in  1791.  51^53. 

Market,  defined,  100-191. 

Market  value.  102-200. 

Harsliall.  A.,  upon  law  of  disun- 
isliing  returns.  173;  upon  value, 
212;  upon  trade  morality.  32t. 

Ham.  K.,  evolutionaiy  socialist, 
504. 

Military  expendilurw.  531. 

.Mill,  J.  8.,  on  relation  of  money 
to  prices.  235;  on  infJuence  of 
credit  upon  price*.  289-290; 
on  value  of  pAteot  right*.  464: 
on  individualism,  321. 

Mining  industries  of  U.  S..  44-40. 

Money.  purohB*efs  measure  aac- 
rifices  in  terms  of,  110-111; 
marginal  utility  of.  111;  de- 
velopment of  metallic  money. 
224-233:  primitive  mooiFy, 
224-226:  precious  metals  dis- 
placed other  forma  of  naimj. 
226-228 ;  coinage.  228-231 ; 
govemmenta  and  money,  231- 
232;  value  of  metallic  money, 
233-244;  supply  of  money aod 
demand  for  money.  23S-S41; 
value  of  money  and  maipnsl 
cost  of  production.  241-2*1; 
functions  of  mouqr,  24fr-2(t; 
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debased  money,  24S-2jS:  in- 
flation and  conlmclion,  258- 
263 ;  ebangus  iu  volume  of 
money.  2(iO-2til ;  appreciation 
and  interest,  261 ;  Kovenunent 
paper,  263-269 ;  government 
issues  ill  the  U.  S.,  264;  argu- 
ments for  and  against  govern- 
ment paper,  264-268;  conver- 
tible government  paper,  267- 
270;  territorial  distribution 
of,  285-288 ;  repreaeuUtive 
.■Money,  289;  credit  and  prices, 
'SOD  293;  money  problem  in 
the  U.  S.,  301-302. 

Monometallism,  303-305. 

Monopolies,  fiscal,  311-312,  5.16. 

Monopoly,  is  power  to  control 
supply,    223,   315;     monopoly 

»  value.  315-318;  legal  monopo- 
liea,  319-330;  natural  monopo- 
lies. 320-3J2;  capitalistic  mo- 
nopolie.'i.  322-324;  extent  of 
monopoly  inHuenco,  324;  com- 
plexity of  moiiiipoliuH,  325; 
absolute  monopoly  seldom  pos- 
sible, 326;  problem  of  natural 
monopiJies,  32l>-330 ;  growtb 
of  ciapitalistic  monopolies,  331- 
334;  criininal  methods  of  some 
^B  monopolies,  334-336 ;  final  con- 
^P    siderntions,  335-340. 

Nationa.1.  banking  system,  296- 
298. 

Nature,  a  factor  of  production, 
118-121;  contributions  of, 
118-119;  appropriability  of 
natural  contributions,  1  lU- 
120;  man  and  nature,  120- 
121. 

on-competing     groups     among 
laborers,  457. 

Normal  vuKie,  20O-21S. 
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OccgpATioNS,  Htati^ca  of,  122. 

PARTNEnSHlP,   155. 

Pensions,  e.tpenditures  for,  532. 

Personal  services,  are  economic 
goods,  84-86;  production  of, 
117-118. 

Piece  wages,  485. 

Pools.  322-323,  34ft-348. 

Population,  see  "  Supply  of  labor." 

PopiUfltion  of  the  U.  8..  statistics 
of,  18;  mixed  character  of ,  18, 
20;  natural  inerease  of,  19; 
mobility  of,  20-21;  concen- 
tration of,  21-22, 

Precious  metals,  see  "Gold  and 
silver." 

Price,  defined,  190;  changes  in 
general  prires,  233-234;  gen- 
eral and  individual  prices,  246; 
credit  and  prices,  289-293;  re- 
cent fall  of,  30 J. 

Production  of  wealth,  defined, 
115;  productivity  of  various 
industries,  UB;  production 
and  sacrifice,  lltt-117;  of  per- 
sonal services,  117-118;  a  so- 
cial process.  149;  stnges  in 
development  of,  163-166;  free- 
dom of.  166-168;  large  ecole 
production,  176-184. 

Profits,  defined,  421;  profits  and 
risks  of  investment,  460-461 ; 
necessary  profits,  461—163:  dif- 
ferential profits,  463-465;  mo- 
nopoly profits.  465-467;  capi- 
talization of,  466-^67. 

Profit  sharing,  486-487. 

Progressive  wages.  485-486. 

Public  expenditures,  529-634 ; 
their  classification.  529;  in  the 
United  SUtes.  53Q-532:  the 
growth  of  public  expenditures, 
633-534. 
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Public  indiutfiM,  revenue  from, 
S3.S-537. 

Public  lands,  inanngemenl  oF, 
I&;  public  domain  o(  U.  8., 
15-17;   policy  of  U.  8.,  17. 

Public  revenues,  534-650;  from 
liumains.  534-535;  from  pub- 
lic industries,  535-537;  from 
feea,  537~53a;  [rom  oiiscelU- 
Deoiu  MurcM,  538;  from  spe- 
cial Baaesamenl*,  538-539 ;  from 
loans,  539~54 1 ;  from  taxes, 
641-550. 

RAii.aoADs,  coiutruction  of.  in 
U.S.,  61-63;  Bubaidies  to,  63; 
over-«onat ruction  of.  63;  trunk 
lines,  04 ;  competition  »nd 
combination,  64-65;  character 
of  early  roads,  343;  trunk 
lines,  344 ;  railroad  eyaUttaa, 
344-345 ;  competition,  345 ; 
pools.  346-348;  later  conaoli- 
dation,  348-350;  reasons  for 
consolidAtion,  35 1  -363 ;  rail- 
road rates,  353-361 ;  early 
policy  toward  railroads,  361- 
36'J;  public  chamrt«r  of  laiJ- 
roads,  362-303;  sWte  railroad 
conunissions,  363-364;  Inter- 
state Conimorce  Law.  364-369; 
national  ownersliip,  370-372. 

Rent,  defined,  421,  435;  value  of 
natural  agenl«,  436;  income 
from  natural  agents,  the  rent 
of  land,  437-446;  rent  not  a 
cause  of  high  pricm,  442~444; 
actual  rents  and  economic  rent. 
444;  allqied  tendency  of  rent 
to  increase.  445—140;  the  un- 
eamtid  increment,  446,  495. 

Rights  of  contract,  determined 
and  enforced  by  the  State,  161- 
103, 


Rights  of  inheritanes  and  be- 
quest, 161. 

Right*  of  property,  defined,  160; 
not  natural  rights,  161 ;  alwayi 
limited  by  law.  161-103. 

Risks,  not  an  independent  ele- 
ment in  cost,  207.  200,  and 
the  rai«  of  mterest,  430- 
431. 

Roads,  in  the  colonies,  5S~69; 
built  by  local  governments  in 
U.  8..  69:  bad  roads  of  U.  8., 
59. 

Savinq  and  investment,  107-109; 
two  forms  of  saving,  107-108; 
saving  docs  not  injure  trade, 
108-109;   desirability  of,  lOB. 

Seligman,  E.  R.  A.,  on  definition 
of  fees,  537;  on  definition  at 
special  asseesmcnts,  53tS;  on 
the  property  tax.  563,  560. 

Sherman  Act,  300-301. 

Shipbuilding,  eariy  growth  of, 
65-66;  remarkable  history  of 
our  marine,  until  1860,  66-67; 
decline  of  merchant  nuuioe, 
67-68;  irvn  and  stsel  OonattUB- 
tion,  68;  illibera]  navigatioo 
laws.  66-67. 

Sidgwick.  H..  on  power  ol  mo- 
nopolists. 316. 

Silk  industry,  73. 

Silver,  SOB  "Gold  and  silver." 

Slater.  S..  erects  cotton  mill  in 
1790,  68. 

Slavery  in  the  U.  8.,  origin  of,  21; 
the  slave  trade,  24;  gc<ogrsphi- 
cal  distribution  of.  24~25;  un- 
profitable in  the  North,  25; 
profitable  in  tlte  South,  36; 
its  effect  upon  the  South,  36. 

Smith,  A.,  on  oorporktions,  64; 
on  divinon  of  labor,  160;  oa 
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corporations.  158i  on  protec- 
tive tarilTs,  409;  oa  causes  of 
differences  in  wagea,  456;  on 
privat«  enterprise,  517. 

Socialism,  defined.  500;  cardinal 
elements  of.  501-502;  ambigu- 
oua  use  of  the  term.  502; 
ret'olutionary  and  evolution- 
ary socialii>ra,  503-504;  an 
dd  theory,  504;  oa  a  scheme 
for  production,  505-508;  as  a 
■cheme  for  distribution,  508- 
510;  final  considerations,  510- 
512. 

(Special  assessments,  538-539. 

Specific  and  ad  valorem  duties, 
ass,  551. 

Stages  in  development  of  produc- 
tion, the  hunting  and  fishing 
stage,  163;  the  pastoral  stage. 
164 ;  the  Eigricultural  stage, 
164—165;  manufacturing  and 
commercial  stage,  165;  indus- 
trial stage,  166. 

Stages  of  westward  expftnaion, 
11-13. 

Standard  of  Uving,  defined,  126; 
affuets  growth  of  population. 
127-129;  may  be  raised  or 
lowered,  127;  relation  of  eco- 
nomic progress  to.  129;  in  the 
U.  S.,  130;  sets  limits  to  the 
fall  of  nages.  453;  may  be 
constantly  raised,  455. 

Standard  Uil  Company,  323,  324, 
32j,  336,  339,340. 

State  participates  in  process  of 
production,  160-163. 

StimsoD,  F.  J.,  on  the  legality  of 
stiikes,  4S0;  on  collective  bar- 
gaining, 482. 

Strikes,  479,  484. 

Sugarcane,  oultlvatioa  of,  io  U.  S., 
3&-4U. 


Supply,  defined,  194;  a  factor  in 
detennining  market  value, 
194-195;  of  labor,  471. 

Supply  of  labor,  in  relation  to 
birth  and  death  rates,  124-125; 
in  relation  to  the  standard  to 
living,   126-130. 

Tadiji^r  standard  of  value,  261. 

Tariff  on  imports,  387-388;  rev- 
enue tariffs.  3SS-389;  protec- 
tive tariffs  in  the  U.S.,389-3m ; 
detailed  effects,  391-397;  dif- 
ferent costs  of  production,  397; 
what  protective  tariffs  cannot 
accomplish,  397-101 ;  tarifTs 
and  wages,  400-404 ;  the  ad  visi- 
bility of  adopting  protective 
tariffs.  404-409;  protection  to 
infant  industries,  405-406;  di- 
versity of  industries,  406-408; 
our  tariff  an  historical  product, 
408-409, 

Taxes,  on  monopoly  earnings, 
318,  568;  taxes  defined,  541- 
542;  their  position  among 
public  revenues,  542-543;  their 
justification,  543-544;  justice 
in  taxation,  544-546;  propor- 
tional, progressive,  and  regres- 
sive taxes,  546-548;  direct  and 
indirect  taxes.  S4S-549;  cus- 
toms taxes,  349-350,  550-552; 
excise  taxes,  ,554-558;  taxes 
on  transactions,  538-559;  poll 
or  capitation  taxes,  559-560; 
the  general  property  tax,  560- 
569;  incidence  of  the  property 
t&x.  564-568 ;  corporation 
taxes,  569-573;  license  taxes, 
573-574 ;  inheritance  taxes, 
674-577;  llie  income  tax,  577- 
582;  taxation  in  the  United 
States,  682-587. 
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Textile  induatries.  sm  "CcrttoD," 

"  Woolen,"   and    "Silk   itidus- 

Iriea." 
Ttme  WHgM.  485. 
TobACPO,  cultivation  of,  in  U.  B., 

40. 
TreMury  nolm,  .W9. 
Truck  payraenU,  174. 
Trunk  lines,  344. 
TmsU.  323. 
Turner,  F.  J,,  on  the  development 

of  induBtrici  id  the  U,  ti.,  32. 

UmBnTAKBH.  definition  of  t«nn, 
IM;  functions  of,  153-164; 
forma  of  buainc«3  undertalcinp, 
155-100 :  single  mtrtpreiitur 
ByHt«m.  155;  position  of.  in  dis- 
tribution. 418-420.  4BO-461; 
attempt  to  dispense  with,  488- 
489. 

UneAmed  incrunent,  446,  4S5- 
500. 

Utilitiea,  include  outerial  obJDcte 
or  personal  iervicea.  84;  ele- 
mentary, place,  form,  and  time 
utilities,  80;  production  of. 
115. 

Utility,  definition  of,  84;  theUw 
of  diminiHhing  utility,  88-91; 
total  and  marginal  utility, 
91 ;  importance  of  s  good 
depends  upon  marginal  utility, 
95-S6. 

Valcb, defined,  180-190;  thede- 
t«rminaUon  of  market  value, 
103-300;  the  equalisation  of 
■upply  and  demand.  195-107; 
fluctuatione  in  market  values, 
197-198;  forced  sales.  108- 
199;  detenninatioQ  of  normal 
value*.  200-215;    aiwlyua  of 


(-oet  of  production  to  the  era- 
ployer,  204-209;  nonoal  val- 
ues are  adjuiiled  to  the  coot  of 
production,  201-204;  different 
costs  of  production,  20^211; 
noimal  value  depeoda  upon 
balance  of  opposing  forres,313; 
normal  value  obflrunfd  by  vari- 
ous cauaea,  '215-222:  mooiq)- 
oly  value.  315-318:  theory  of 
inlenuttionol  values,  380-687. 

Waoes.  free  land  a  c«uae  of  higb 
wagea,  28;  evidence  of  high 
wages  in  colonial  times,  2i: 
high  wa^M  in  the  U.  S..  400- 
404;  defined.  421,  446;  iwl 
and  nominal  w^^es.  447;  "Vltt 
and  salaries,  447;  time  and 
piece  wages,  448;  labor  cast, 
448-449:  wages  the  diMmwt«d 
product  of  induatry,  449;  pD- 
envl  and  relative  wages,  449- 
450:  general  n-ages,  450-455; 
limits  to  the  increase  of  wage*, 
451-455;  the  standard  of  liv^ 
ing,  453-454;  rektive  waget, 
455-160. 

Wages  8}-Bt^m.  nature  of.  468; 
freedom  of  contract.  468;  pecu- 
liarities of  the  commodity, 
labor,  4fl»^?3:  labor  Uxiila- 
tion.  473-475:  labor  on^nin- 
tionx,  47&-485 :  unfavoraUt 
relation  of  laborers  to  plT>duet, 
485-489;  conciliation  and  ar- 
bitration, 489-493. 

Walker,  F.  A.,  on  relation  of 
credit  to  prices.  391;  on  pro- 
posals of  Heur;  Ueotge, 
498. 

Wants,  human  wants  the  starting 
point  of  economics,  79:  origin 
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<rf,  80-81 ;  derelopment  of,  81 ; 

culture   and   existence   wants, 

82-83 ;  satiability  of,  88. 
Waste,  in  consumption  of  food, 

105-106;  by  fire,  106-107. 
Watar  tiwasportatioii,  60. 


Wealth,  produoUon  of,  US;  tmd 
progreai,  129;  aocial  wealth, 
411. 

mUon,  Woodrow,  on  wcrtward 
ezpaniion,  13-14. 

Woolen  induotry,  71-73. 
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